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NOTE  BY  THE  TRUSTEES. 


The  present  Trustees  feel  called  upon  to  give  to 
this,  the  Third  Report  presented  to  them,  the  same 
circulation  which  their  brethren,  then  acting,  gave  to 
that  which  preceded  it  ten  years  ago. 

They  know  not  that  they  can  better  state  their 
reasons  for  so  doing  than  by  republishing  an  extract 
from  the  short  Note  which  was  prefixed  to  that 
Second  Report, — 

^'  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Trustees  that  the  present 
'^  Report  should  not  only  embrace  a  statement  of 
"  the  present  condition  of  the  Schools  which  enjoy 
•*  the  benefit  of  the  Bequest,  but  also  give  a  view 
"  of  the  object  of  the  Trustees  in  its  management 
"  and  distribution,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it 
"  was  hoped  that  object  had  been  to  some  extent 
'^  attained. 

"  The  Trustees  wished  also,  with  a  view  to  the 
"  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  Teachers,  that  the 
''  Report  should  go  more  fully  than  might  seem 
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"  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  document,  into  the 
"  views  and  observations  which  had  occurred  to 
"  their  Clerk  upon  the  general  subject  and  science 
"  of  Teaching.  He  has,  accordingly,  in  compliance 
"  with  that  wish,  given  such  views  and  observations  ; 
"  and  although  the  Trustees  are  aware  that  they 
"  have  been  the  production  of  only  such  portions  of 
"  his  time  as  he  could  occasionally  spare  from  the 
*'  active  pursuits  of  business,  and  cannot  hence  pre- 
"  tend  to  the  maturity  and  completeness  of  a  syste- 
"  matic  Essay  on  the  subject,  they  yet  trust  that 
"  they  will  fulfil  their  intention,  and  be  found  useful 
"  and  instructive  by  those  Teachers,  for  whom  they 
"  were  more  immediately  intended,  and  whose  pro- 
"  ceedings  are  more  immediately  embraced  in  the 
"  Report.  They  believe,  too,  that  these  remarks 
"  may  likewise  be  perused  with  advantage  by  othei-s 
"  occupied  in  the  same  important  duty  of  giving 
"  public  instruction." 

The  present  Report  has  had  more  time  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Clerk  than  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow  upon  the  former  one.  He  and  the  Trustees 
have  also  alike  had  the  benefit  of  ten  years'  addi- 
tional experience  of  the  plan  for  working  the  Be- 
quest. The  Trustees  have  thus,  in  its  continued 
success,  additional  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
plan  devised,  with  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
worked,  and  with  its  results.  The  Trustees  venture 
also  to  hope,  that  those  more  immediately  interested 
in  the  Bequest,  as  well  as  those  who  may  read  this 
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Report,  will  agree  with  them,  that  the  success  of 
that  working  is  matter  on  which  they  may  congra- 
tulate themselves.  They  would,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, "  claim  no  more  for  themselves  than  an  un- 
*'  biassed  and  eamefst  desire  to  do  their  duty,  and 
"  to  carry  oiit  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
"  Pounder." 

In  submitting  this  Report  to  the  Trustees,  the 
Clerk  has  explained,  that  in  preparing  the  Second 
Part  of  it  he  was  influenced  by  the  desire  to  place 
before  the  Schoolmasters,  and  especially  before  those 
recently  appointed,  or  who  shall  be  elected  in  future, 
correct  views  of  the  great  and  responsible  duties  of 
their  ofiice  ;  and  that  in  furtherance  of  this  design, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  statement  more  authori- 
tative and  impressive,  he  had  been  induced  to  refer 
to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
of  other  eminent  authors  and  instructors,  more  fully 
than  would  have  been  requisite,  had  there  been 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  works  of  those  writers 
were  generally  or  readily  accessible  to  those  for 
whose  use  this  Report  is  chiefly  intended. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  two  former 
Reports.  That  of  1844,  in  particular,  is  referred  to 
in  relation  to  points  now  again  treated  of ;  and  any 
Teacher  who  has  not  already  received  a  copy  of  it, 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Clerk."^ 


Tlic  Report  of  1844  may  still  be  had  also  of  Messrs.  Blackwood. 
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This  Note  is  subscribed  by  the  Deputy-Keeper 
and  all  the  other  Trustees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  (the  Principal  Keeper,)  who  is 
in  India. 

JAMES  HOPE. 
A^-  STORIE. 
WAL.  COOK. 
JA.  MACKENZIE. 
JOHN  ELDER. 
WM-  YOUNG. 
J.  GIBSON,  Jim. 
DAVID  WELSH. 
JA«-  M.  MELVILLE. 
JOHN  ANDERSON. 


£uiMBUBGHy  June  1864. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Reports  regarding  this  Bequest  were  issued  in 
1835  and  1844.  The  former  shewed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Trustees  at  their  entry  upon  office,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Schools  at  that  period,  announcing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  intended  plan  of  operations 
and  principle  of  distribution.  The  management  of 
the  Bequest  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  applicar 
tion,  and  the  results  of  that  management,  were 
described  in  the  Report  of  1844. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  the  history  of  the 
management  until  the  present  time,  and  to  exhibit 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  three  counties,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Parish  Schools,  during  the 
last  twenty-one  yeai-s.  The  chief  purpose  being  to 
give  to  the  Schoolmasters,  and  others  connected  with 
the  Schools,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  the  Bequest,  and  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  administered,  it  will  be  necessary 
in  some  respects  to  take  up  the  matter  from  the 
beginning  ;  but  anything  contained  in  either  of  the 
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former  Reports  will  be  resumed  with  as  much  brevity 
as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity  and  a  complete  view 
of  the  matter.  The  account  of  the  administration  is 
contained  in  the  fii-st  division  of  this  Report. 

A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  function  of  the  Parochial  School, 
the  qualifications  of  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  institution.  This  part  of  the  subject 
has,  on  the  present  occasion,  been  disengaged  from 
the  description  of  the  management,  and  placed  in  a 
separate  branch. 

The  Report  thus  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Bequest,"  and  the 
second,  '*  The  School." 


PART  FIRST. 


THE  BEQUEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Mii.  DICK  S  HISTOBY LETTER  FROM  MR.  INMES,  RAEMOIR — AMOUNT 

AND  PURPOSE  OF  BEQUEST TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICE-BEABEBS. 

APPENDED, — ^TERMS  OF  BEQUEST  FROM  MR.  DICK's  WILL. 

The  founder  of  this  munificent  Bequest  was  Jam£S 
Dick,  Esq.,  of  Finsbury  Square,  London.  He  was 
bom  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  burgh  of  Forres, 
Morayshire,  upon  14th  November  1 743.  No  authen- 
tic particulars  of  his  early  years  have  been  obtained ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  to  that  circumstance  is  traced  the  benevolent 
feeling  which  was  the  source  of  this  great  Legacy  to 
the  instructors  of  youth.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  entered  a  mercantile 
house  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  his  talents  and 
industry  soon  gained  for  him  a  share  in  his  em- 
ployer's business.  After  twenty  years  he  returned 
to  England  with  a  considerable  fortune,  to  which, 
by  persevering  habits  and  judicious  speculation,  he 
afterwards  made  large  additions. 

The  foregoing  was  all  that  had  been  learned  of 
Ml".  Dicks  history  when  the  Report  of  1844  was 
written.  Since  that  time,  by  the  kind  oflBces  of  the 
Hev.  James  Jenkins,   Aboyne,   further  information 
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has  been  obtained  from  William  Innbs,  Esq.  of 
Raeinoir,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dick.  About  the  year  1801,  or  soon  after,  Mr. 
Innes  became  a  member  of  The  Honourable  Artil- 
lery Company,  an  ancient  corps  connected  with  the 
city  of  London.  Their  ground  for  drilling  and  parade 
lay  behind  the  houses  on  the  left  going  from  Finsbury 
Square  towards  Islington,  the  Artillery  Ground  being 
entered  by  a  gate  between  two  of  the  houses.  "  For 
"  some  years,"  Mr.  Innes  writes,  *'  I  went  frequently 
"  to  the  artillery  ground  for  parades  and  drilling,  and 
"'  on  the  door  of  the  house  next  the  gate  on  the  right 
'^  I  remarked  on  a  brass-plate  the  name  of  James 
"  Dick,  and  from  meeting  him  in  the  neighbour- 
''  hood  I  came  to  recognise  the  occupant  of  that 
"  house.  His  person  and  style  of  dress  were  both 
"  singular,  and  calculated  to  attract  observation.  He 
"  was  a  man  of  about  five  feet  seven  inches  or  five 
**  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  broad  and  square 
"  shoulders  and  brawny  limbs.  His  features  were 
"  strongly  marked  by  the  small-pox,  broad  flat  nose, 
*'  high  cheek  bones,  altogether  forming  a  counte- 
"  nance  considered  characteristic  of  a  Scotchman. 
"  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he  was  probably 
*'  sixty  to  sixty -five  years  of  age. 

"  He  had  continued  the  fashion  of  dress  which  he 
"  had  brought  with  him  from  the  West  Indies.  He 
"  wore  a  single-breasted  blue  coat,  without  collar, 
''  nankeen  breeches,  made  tight  with  buckles  at  the 
*'  knees,  white  stockings,  high  shoes  witli  large 
"  buckles.  His  hair  was  powdered,  with  a  queue, 
*'  and  when  out  of  doors  he  had  a  cocked  hat,  and 
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'^  carried  a  gold-headed  cane.  Such  a  figure,  it  may 
"  be  believed,  would  at  that  period  attract  notice 
"  in  the  streets  of  London.  He  may  have  somewhat 
'^  modified  his  dress  in  winter,  and  latterly  he  may 
"  have  occasionally  adopted  a  round  hat,  but  such 
''  as  I  have  described  are  the  impressions  left  on  me 
"  of  his  appearance.'^ 

Mr.  Innes's  relation,  Mr.  Innes  of  Pitmedder,  who 
had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Dick  at  Kingston,  returned  from  Jamaica  in 
1803  or  1804,  and  having  written  a  letter  introdu- 
cing his  nephew,  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Barra,  to  Mr.  Dick, 
(whose  Will  contains  a  special  bequest  to  Mr.  Ram- 
say,) there  ensued  an  intimacy  between  Mr.  Ramsay 
and  John  Dick,  son  of  Mr.  Dick.  "  From  this  inti- 
**  macy,''  says  Mr.  Innes,  "  and  as  the  relation  of  Mr. 
"  Innes,  (Pitmedder,)  Mr.  Dick  and  I  became  known 
"  to  each  other,  and  I  was  in  the  way  of  dining  with 
"  him  in  Artillery  Place.  These  were  the  palmy  days 
"  of  the  West  India  interest.  Large  fortunes  had 
"  been  brought  home,  and  great  yearly  returns  were 
'^  still  flowing  in.  The  houses  and  individuals  settled 
"  in  London  connected  with  Jamaica, — the  Mitchells 
"  and  MuUigens,  David  Lyon,  Wedderburns,  Taylors, 
"  &c. — were  the  princes  of  commerce,  and  lived  in 
"  great  luxury  and  display.  Mr.  Dick,  in  his  conver- 
"  sation  with  me,  spoke  of  all  those  persons,  and  of 
"  his  knowledge  of  their  progress  and  rise  ;  and  he 
"  told  me  anecdotes  of  my  relation,  Mr.  AUardyce 
"  of  Dunottar,  who  brought  home  a  large  fortune 
"  from  Jamaica  soon  after  the  year  1780 ;  he  must, 
"  therefore,  have  been  there  before  that  time. 
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"  What  Mr.  Dick's  line  of  business  had  been  in 
"  Jamaica  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  would 
"  rather  suppose  more  of  a  store-keeper  than  a 
''  planter.  There  was  no  appearance  in  his  mode 
''  of  life  in  London  that  he  was  a  man  of  much 
''  opulence.  I  would  rather  think  that  his  property 
"  may  have  been  a  result  of  long  economy  and 
"  saving.  He  held  no  intercourse  with  the  wealthy 
"  individuals  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  all  his 
''  habits  and  mode  of  living  were  quite  opposed  to 
"  theirs.  His  house  had  little  pretension, — ^a  mo- 
*'  dern  built  house,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  front, 
''  a  room  towards  the  street,  which  he  used  as  an 
''  office  or  counting-house,  the  dining-room  behind, 
"  looking  into  the  artillery  ground,  and  a  drawing- 
"  room  up  stairs  to  the  street,  all  very  plainly 
"  furnished.  I  never  saw  any  other  but  a  maid- 
"  servant,  who  waited  at  table.*  His  parties  did  not 
''  exceed  six,  and  the  fare  plain  and  ample,  after  a 
"  Scotch  taste  in  cookery.  His  manner  was  very 
"  hospitable.    He  called  his  guests  Friend  ho  and  so." 

Although  Mr.  Dick's  house  contained  an  office, 
and  he  had  the  appearance  of  doing  some  business, 
Mr.  Innes  does  not  think  it  could  have  been  to  any 
extent  in  receiving  consignments,  &c.,  but  that  it 
was  probably  confined  to  the  management  of  his  own 
afifairs,  or  the  transaction  of  matters  for  friends  in 
Jamaica. 


♦  Mr.  Dick's  Will  contains  legacies  to  his  housekeeper,  aud  man-servant, 
and  maid-scrvnnt. 
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Mr.  Dick  had  a  daughter,  older  than  his  sou.  She 
was  married  to  Captain  Augustus  Keppel  Colley,  of 
the  Royal  Marines;  and  besides  bequests  of  his 
watch  and  trinkets  to  Mrs.  Colley,  the  Will  contains 
provisions  in  favour  of  her  and  her  children,  to  the 
amount  of  £36,000  Government  4  per  cent,  stock. 
For  his  son  it  appears  Mr.  Dick  had  a  warm  aflFec- 
tion.  According  to  Mr.  Innes's  recollection,  "  he 
"  was  very  much  wrapt  up  in  him.  He  soon  shewed 
''  symptoms  of  delicacy,  and  falling  into  consump- 
"  tion,  died  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  If 
"  this  young  man  had  survived,  I  have  little*doubt 
''  but  that  he  would  have  intercepted  Mr.  Dick's 
'^  benevolent  intentions  in  favour  of  the  Parochial 
"  Schoolmasters." 

It  is  not  probable,  looking  to  Mr.  Dick's  apparently 
i-etired  character  and  habits,  that  he  gave  free  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  led  to 
the  remarkable  appropriation  of  his  fortune ;  and 
while  many  will  desire  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  charac- 
ter of  one  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing 
80  noble  a  design,  that  wish  is  not  now  likely  to 
be  further  gratified  than  by  the  conjecture  already 
referred  'to  in  connexion  with  his  early  education, 
— the  general  benevolence  of  disposition  shewn  by 
his  settlements,  (which,  besides  this  great  charity, 
<Urected  £1000  to  be  secured  and  the  interest  ap- 
jilied  for  the  distribution  of  coals  in  winter  among 
the  indigent  poor  of  his  native  town,) — and  the 
brief  expression  in  his  Last   Will   as   regards   the 
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Parochial  Schoolmasters,  of  his  "  wish  to  form  a 
"  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  that  neglected  though 
'^  useful  class  of  men,  and  to  add  to  their  present 
"  very  trifling  Salaries.'' 

Mr.  Dick  died  on  24th  May  1828,  bequeathing 
nearly  his  whole  fortune  to  the  maintenance  and 
assistance  of  "  the  Country  Parochial  Schoolmasters" 
in  his  native  County  of  Elgin  or  Moray,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  Counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen. 

The  Bequest  amounted,  in  1833,  to  a  capital  sum 
of  £113,147, 4s.  7d.,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  £118,787,  lis.  The  annual  income  fluctuates 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
Land  Securities  in  Scotland,  and  the  free  annual 
revenue,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, has  varied  since  1835  from  £5489,  6s.  lOd., 
to  £3326,  17s.  3d. 

The  passage  of  Mr.  Dick's  Will  containing  the  Be- 
quest, and  the  conditions  attached  to  it,  is  appended 
to  this  Introduction.  He  revoked  the  nomination  of 
persons  through  whom  it  was  his  original  purpose 
to  administer  the  Trust ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  settlement  remained  entire,  and  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect.  The  proceedings  in  Chancery,  by 
which  the  selection  of  Trustees  was  regulated,  were 
explained  in  the  first  Report  published  i^n  1835. 
The  result  was  to  vest  the  administration  of  the 
Bequest  in  the  Keeper  and  Deputy-Keeper  of  the 
Signet,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  and  eight  Commissioners  chosen  by  and 
from  among  the  Commissioners  of  the  Signet,  in  terms 
of  a  Deed  of  Declaration  of  Trust  containing  various 
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provisions  regarding  the  management  of  the  Fund, 
which  was  executed  by  the  Trustees  in  1832.  Since 
the  second  Report  was  published  in  1844,  vacancies 
have  occurred  in  the  body  of  Trustees  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  John  Perrier,  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig, 
and  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  all  since  deceased,  and  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Jollie,  and  that  also  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mackenzie,  Deputy-Keeper,  upon  which 
event  the  Trustees  took  occasion  to  record  their 
regret  '^  at  the  loss  of  one  who  had  taken  a  deep 
"  interest  in  this  important  Trust  since  its  com- 
''  mencement,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  an 
"  unwearying  attention  to  promote  its  success." 
The  following  are  now  the  Trustees,  viz.  : — 

The  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  Keeper 
of  Her  Majesty's  Signet  in  Scotland. 

James  Hope,  Esq.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Signet. 

Andrew  Storib,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet. 

Walter  Cook,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Signet. 


James  Mackenzie,  Esq., 

do. 

do. 

John  Elder,  Esq., 

do. 

do. 

William  Young,  Esq., 

do. 

do. 

John  Gibson,  Jun.,  Esq., 

do. 

do. 

David  Welsh,  Esq., 

do. 

do. 

Jambs  Moncreifp  Melvillb, 

Esq., 

do. 

John  Anderson,  Esq., 

do. 

do. 

The  Marquis  (then  Earl)  of  Dalhousie  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  on  1 7th  November  1846,  and 
entered  with  much  interest  into  the  proceedings. 
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The  office  of  Treasurer  having  become  vacant  by 
the  death,  on  9th  December  1853,  of  Mr.  Pearson, 
who  had  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  in 
a  manner  the  most  satisfactory,  the  Trustees  carefully 
deUberated  upon  the  arrangements  proper  to  be  made 
in  consequence  of  that  event.  After  full  consulta- 
tion they  considered  it  unnecessary  to  retain  the 
Treasurership  as  k  distinct  office,  and  appointed  their 
Clerk  to  execute  the  duties  previously  discharged  by 
Mr.  Pearson.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved,  as 
suggested  by  the  Clerk,  to  appoint  a  separate  Officer 
to  perform  the  duty  of  visiting  the  Schools.  In  this 
arrangement  the  object  has  been  to  make  the  most 
effectual  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  Be- 
quest, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  that  economy 
in  the  management  which  the  Trustees,  in  common 
with  all  concerned,  are  desirous  to  secure.  They 
have  taken  steps  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  Visitor, 
and  expect  that  the  appointment  will  be  made  at  an 
early  date. 
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TERMS  OF  THE  BEQUEST,  FROM  MR.  DICK'S  LAST  WILL 
AND  TESTAMENT,  Datj£1>  18th  May  1827. 

And  it  is  my  will,  that  the  said  Priucipals  and  Professors* 
shall  pay  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annnal  produce  of  siicli 
securities,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  shall  l)ecome  due,  to 
the  Professors  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Divinity  in  the  said 
Colleges  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by  them  applied  in  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  the 
maintenance  and  assistance  of  the  Country  Parochial  School- 
masters, as  by  law  established,  in  the  three  coimties  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray,  excluding  the  royal  burghs;  it  being  my 
wish  to  form  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  that  neglected,  though 
useful  class  of  men,  and  to  add  to  their  present  very  trifling 
salaries :  And  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  said  fund,  and  to  the  selection  of  the  objects 
to  be  benefited  thereby,  I  wish  the  following  rules  to  be  ob- 
served : — Firstj  That  the  Country  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  by 
law  established,  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Moray,  exclusive  of  the  royal  burghs,  shall  alone  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  said  fund; — Secondly,  That  the  income 
thereof  be  applied  in  such  manner,  as  not  in  any  manner  to 
relieve  the  Heritors,  or  other  persons,  from  their  legal  obliga- 
tions to  support  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  or  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  such  support,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  power  of  Heritors  and  Presbyteries  over  Schoolmasters, 
or  the  Schools  entrusted  to  their  care,  as  the  same  rights  or 
powers  are  by  law  insured  to  them; — Thirdly,  That  the  said 
Professors  for  the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to  pay  and 
distribute  the  income  of  the  said  fund,  from  time  to  time,  to  or 
among  all  or  such  one  or  more  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters 
aforesaid,  in  such  proportions,  and,  generally,  to  dispose  of  the 
said  income  among  them,  in  such  manner  as  to  such  Professors 


*  This  nomination  having  been  revoked  by  Mr.  Dick,  the  selection  of 
Trustees  was  settled  by  procH'dings  in  Chancery  after  bis  death. 
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shall  seem  most  likely  to  encourage  active  Schoolmasters,  and 
gradually  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  Parochial 
Schoolmasters  and  Schools  aforesaid ;  and,  for  these  purposes, 
to  increase,  diminish,  or  altogether  to  discontinue,  the  salary 
or  allowance  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  to  all  or  any  of  such 
Schoolmasters,  without  being  accountable  for  so  doing :  And  I 
particularly  recommend  the  said  Professors  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  qualifications  and  diligence  of  the  several  Parochial 
Schoolmasters,  for  and  in  superintending  the  education  of 
Students  in  the  said  Colleges,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
sessions  thereof,  and  for  and  in  preparing  youths  for  the  said 
Colleges, — taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  common 
branches  of  education  are  properly  attended  to  at  the  said 
Parochial  Schools;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  said  Professors 
to  perform  the  several  trusts  aforesaid  more  easily,  I  authorize 
them  to  appoint  a  proper  person,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
shall  see  fit,  to  act  as  their  Clerk,  who  shall  be  properly  qua- 
lified, and  fully  competent  to  such  office,  and  to  allow  such 
Clerk  such  a  salary  as  the  said  Professors  shall  think  fit,  and 
with  power  to  them  to  remove  any  such  Clerk,  whenever  they 
think  proper :  And  I  empower  the  said  Professors  for  the  time 
being  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  funds  to  be  paid  to  them 
generally,  in  such  way  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  purposes  aforesaid. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLE   OF   MANAGEMENT. 

IDEA  OF  ELEEMOSYNARY  FUND — EQUAL  DIVISION PRINCIPLE 

ADOPTED STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  APPENDED. 

Although  the  idea  of  administering  this  Bequest 
simply  as  an  eleemosynary  fund  for  the  relief  of 
indigence  has  not  been  left  unexpressed,  the  pro- 
posal thus  to  convert  the  fund  into  a  premium  for 
improvidence  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
seriously  maintained.  While  in  the  general  state- 
ment of  his  purpose,  Mr.  Dick  mentioned  his  wish 
**  to  form  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  that  neglected, 
"  though  useful  class,"  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
bounty,  "  and  to  add  to  their  present  very  trifling 
"  salaries,''  he  made  it  evident  that  the  Bequest  was 
to  operate  not  as  a  boon  of  charity,  but  as  the  re- 
ward of  exertion,  when  he  empowered  his  Trustees 
to  pay  and  distribute  the  income  to  ''  such  one  or 
"  more''  of  the  Schoolmasters,  "  in  such  proportions, 
"  and,  generally,  to  dispose  of  the  said  income  among 
''  them,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  Trustees  shall  seeni 
'*  most  likely  to  encourage  active  Schoolmasters,  and 
"  graduaUy  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the 
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**  Parochial  Schoolmasters  and  Schools!'  '••  It  was  the 
poverty  of  the  Schoolmasters  as  a  class  that  he  de- 
sired to  obviate,  and  it  was  entirely  consistent  with 
that  design  not  to  subject  the  claimant  to  the  indig- 
nity of  suing  for  the  benefit  in  formd  pauperis,  but 
to  confer  it  upon  him  as  the  reward  of  professional 
skill  and  energy,  and  of  the  literary  advancement  of 
himself  and  of  his  school. 

It  was  suggested  in  some  quarters  at  the  outset, 
that  the  revenue  should  be  distributed  in  equal 
shares  among  the  whole  Schoolmasters,  excepting 
such  as  should  be  liable  to  distinct  objection.  An 
equal  division  it  was  thought  would  prevent  jealousy 
and  discontent,  while  the  increase  of  emolument 
would  attract  to  the  Schools  Teachers  of  a  higher 
class  than  before.  No  doubt  such  a  plan  would 
have  made  the  management  simple  and  easy,  limit- 
ing the  function  of  the  Trustees  to  the  charge  of  the 
fund,  and  the  annual  payment  of  equal  sums  to  the 
Schoolmasters.  But  <idmitting  that  the  benefit  of 
getting  Teachers  of  better  qualifications  might  to 
some  extent  have  been  realized,  although  even  that 
result  is  merely  conjectural,  and  might  have  been 
prevented  by  various  influences,  what  security  would 
have  been  enjoyed,  suitable  to  the  just  claims  of  such 
a  Bequest,  for  their  activity  as  Schoolmasters,  and 
the  literary  elevation  of  their  Schools?     With  an 

♦  In  a  Deed  prepared  before  his  death,  Mr.  Tick  indicated  a  desdgn  to 
give  weight  to  the  consideration  of  poverty  in  the  recipient ;  but  that  Deed 
was  never  executed,  and  no  intelligent  mind  will  regret,  thnt  there  was 
not  imposed  upon  the  management  an  element  which,  assuming  its  appli- 
cition  to  have  been  practicable,  must  have  eiercised  an  influence  the  oppo- 
site of  beneficial. 
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undiscriminating  apportionmeDt,  would  not  the  whole 
Schools  have  been  exposed  to  the  evils  attendant 
upon  endowments  unconditionally  bestowed  ?  In  the 
expressive  phrase  of  a  Morayshire  clergyman,  the 
Bequest  with  an  equal  division  would  have  operated 
upon  the  Schoolmaster  as  a  ''  soporific/'  and  not  as 
a  provocative  or  stimulant ;  and  while  he  would 
have  received  an  addition  to  his  income,  rendering 
him  less  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  system  proposed — thus  doubtful 
in  its  effects  upon  the  Teacher  himself — would  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  School,  by  directing  towards  it 
in  an  increased  degree  the  care  or  efforts  of  any 
other  person  or  influence  whatever. 

If,  upon  general  principles,  the  objections  to  an 
equal  division  were  thus  clear,  the  idea  of  such  a 
system  was  excluded  by  the  Testator's  express  de- 
sign. It  has.  already  been  noticed  that  the  division 
which  he  contemplated  was  such  as  should  encourage 
active  Schoolmasters,  and  gradually  elevate  the  lite* 
rary  character  of  themselves  and  of  their  Schools ; 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  he  em- 
powered those  entrusted  with  the  administration  ''  to 
''  increase,  diminish,  or  altogether  to  discontinue  the 
"  salary  or  allowance  to  be  from  time  to  time  made 
"  to  all  or  any"  of  the  Teachers,  declaring  them  at 
the  same  time  not  accountable  for  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  It  is  evident,  that  to  divide  the  funds 
equally  would  have  been  entirely  to  overlook  the 
intention  implied  in  conferring  such  powers. 

In  order  to  apprehend  correctly  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Bequest  has  been  administered,  it 
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is  necessary  to  have  a  regard  not  only  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  Schoolmasters,  but  to  the  constitution  also 
of  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  to  their  various  rela- 
tions, as  founded  and  endowed  by  the  heritors,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Presbyteries  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church.  An  abstract  of  the  statutory  provisions 
(as  contained  in  last  Report)  is  appended  to  this 
chapter. 

The  view,  then,  upon  which  the  Trustees  pro- 
ceeded was  to  adopt  a  system  which  should  affect 
the  school  beneficially  in  all  its  relations, — that  the 
principle  of  division,  while  conveying  Mr.  Dick's 
bounty  to  the  deserving  Teacher,  should  be  such 
as  to  advance  at  the  same  time  the  reciprocal  claim 
of  the  Bequest  to  have  the  school  elevated  and 
improved,  and  to  make  this  claim  be  felt  not  only 
by  the  Schoolmaster,  but  by  every  one  connected 
with  the  school,  and  interested  in  its  wellbeing  and 
progress, — that  the  attention  of  all  should  be  direct- 
ed each  to  his  duty  in  connexion  with  the  School, 
and  that  those  who  had  the  power  to  supply  any 
deficiency  should  be  induced  to  make  an  exertion  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  the  Bequest  would  not  descend 
upon  the  parish  as  it  were  by  an  irresistible  fatality, 
without  regard  to  consequent  good  or  evil,  but  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  striven  for,  not  for 
the  good  of  the  receiver  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all  interested  in  the  school,  and  to  obtain  which  all 
might  more  or  less  contribute  by  their  eflForts, — the 
electors  by  the  choice  of  a  well  qualified  Teacher, 
— the  Teacher  by  diligence  and  advancement  in 
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learning  and  skill, — the  heritors  by  giving  ample 
endowment, — the  minister  by  his  superintendence 
and  the  influence  of  his  counsel  with  Teacher  and 
parents, — the  people  at  large  by  securing  regular 
attendance,  enlarging  their  children's  field  of  study, 
and  seconding  by  their  authority  at  home  the  Teach- 
er's efibrts  for  their  improvement, — and  the  Presby- 
tery by  a  wholesome  and  elevating  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  all  parties  and  subjects,  and  especially 
upon  the  vital  matter  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
pupils. 

With  such  a  system  of  procedure,  conducted  upon 
sound  principles,  it  appeared  evident,  that  wherever 
the  Trustees  should  be  met  in  a  congenial  spirit,  the 
parish  would  be  stirred,  and  every  element  capable 
of  benefiting  the  Parish  School  roused  into  activity. 

The  Report  will  now  proceed  to  shew  how  the 
administration  has  been  made  to  bear  upon  the 
different  parties  concerned,  commencing  with  the 
Schoolmaster  as  the  person  upon  whom  the  influence 
of  the  Bequest  is  immediate  and  direct. 


ABSTRACT  OF  STATUTORY  PROVISIONS. 

The  Act  of  1803,  (53  Oeo.  III.  cap.  54,)  is  founded  upon  the 
Scottish  statnte  of  1696,  by  which  it  was  directed  that  a  School 
should  be  established  in  every  parish.  The  election  of  the 
Schoolmaster  is  conferred,  by  the  first  mentioned  statute,*  as  it 
had  been  by  the  former  Act,  upon  the  Heritors  and  Minister  of 


?!*• 
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the  parish — ^the  privilege  of  voting  in  this  matter  being  restricted 
to  such  Heritors  as  are  possessed  of  lands  valued  at  £100  Scots 
yearly  ;*  a  valuation  which,  while  its  proportion  to  the  worth 
of  the  lands  now  is  extremely  various,  may  be  estimated,  on  an 
average,  at  about  £200  sterling  of  present  real  rent  per  annum. 
Should  the  Heritors  and  Minister  fail  to  supply  the  vacancy 
within  four  months,  the  election  devolves  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  of  the  County  or  Stewartry.f 

When  a  Schoolmaster  has  been  elected,  he  is  required}  to 
carry  the  minutes  of  his  election  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
and  to  produce  also  evidence  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Upon  production  of  these,  the  Presbytery  is  appointed  to  take 
trial  of  the  presentee's  sufficiency  for  the  office,  in  respect  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  of  such  branches  of  literature  as  by 
the  majority  of  Heritors  and  Minister  are  deemed  most  neces- 
sary and  important  for  the  parish.  They  are  also  to  see  him 
sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Formula  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Presbytery's  judgment  cannot  be  reviewed  by 
any  Court,  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical ;  and  if  it  is  favourable,  the 
presentee  receives  a  certificate,  which  completes  his  right  to  the 
emoluments  provided  by  the  Act. 

The  emoluments  to  which  the  Schoolmaster  thus  obtains  a 
statutory  right,  are  the  following,  viz, : — 

1.  An  Annual  Salary. — By  the  Act  1696,  the  salary  provided 
was  not  less  than  100  merks  Scots,  (£5,  lis.  1^.  sterling,)  nor 
above  200  merks,  (£11,  2s.  2jd.)  The  Act  1803,  upon  ^the 
ground,  that  this,  "  by  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  become  a  pro- 
vision altogether  inadequate  for  a  body  of  men  whose  labours 
are  of  so  great  public  utility," ||  enlarged  the  salary  so  as  not, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  less  than  300  merks,  (£16, 13s.  4d.,)  or 
more  than  400  merks,  (£22, 4s.  5^.,)  the  exact  amount  between 
those  limits  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Heritors.  This 
arrangement,  it  was  enacted,  should  continue  for  twenty-five 
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years,  after  which,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  subsequent 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  there  is  provision  made*  for  a  new 
adjustment  of  the  salaries,  the  minimum  rate  being  the  value  of 
one  chalder  and  a  half,  and  the  maximum  two  chalders,  of  oat- 
meal, estimated  by  taking  the  average  prices  in  all  the  counties 
of  Scotland  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  The  amount 
of  salary  fixed  in  this  way  for  the  period  from  1828  until  1853, 
ranged  from  a  minimum  rate  of  £25,  13s.  4d.,  to  a  maximum 
of  £34,  4s.  4d.  For  the  twenty-five  years  from  1853  these 
amounts  will  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  low  fiars  prices 
since  1828,  the  minimum  to<£l9,  1 9s.  5d.,  and  the  maximum  to 
£26,  12s.  7d.,  unless  the  Legislature  shall  interfere. 

2.  -{*  ^  commodious  house  for  a  School. 

3.  f  il  dweUing-house,  ^'  not  consisting  of  more  than  two 
apartments,  including  the  kitchen.'' 

4.  f  An  enclosed  garden  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  Scots  acre, 
— (a  Scots  acre  is  about  a  fifth  part  larger  than  an  imperial 
acre.)  Where  a  garden  cannot  be  granted  without  great  loss 
and  inconvenience,  the  Heritors  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  add  to  the 
salary  the  value  of  two  bolls  of  meal.  Such  value  under  the 
ascertained  average  price  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was 
£2,  2s.  9d. 

The  salary  and  accommodations  now  mentioned  are  those 
prescribed  by  the  Act  in  ordinary  cases.  But  the  statute  has 
granted  special  power}  in  the  case  of  parishes,  either  subdivided 
by  the  sea,  or  of  great  extent  and  population,  on  fixing  a 
salary  of  three  chalders  of  oatmeal,  (£51,  6s.  6d.  during  the  last  25 
years,  reduced  to  £39,  18s.  lOd.  after  1853,)  to  divide  it  among 
two  or  more  Teachers,  the  Heritors  in  such  cases  being  exempted 
from  providing  school-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  gardens. 

5.  The  last  portion  of  the  Schoolmaster's  emoluments  con- 
sists of  School  fees,  which  are  to  be  fixed  ||  by  the  Heritors  and 
Minister. 

The  superintendence^  of  Schools  is  continued  with  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church.     Presbyteries  are  empowered** 
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to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
vacation,  and  their  regulations  on  these  points  the  Schoobuaster 
is  required  to  observe,  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension,  or 
deprivation.  Upon  any  complaint  being  presented  by  the  Heri- 
tors, Minister,  or  Elders,  charging  the  Schoolmaster  with  neglect 
of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of 
the  Scholars,  the  Presbytery  is  required*  to  take  cognizance  of 
such  complaint,  to  libel  the  Schoolmaster,  if  they  think  it  requi- 
site, and,  after  proof,  to  acquit  or  censure,  suspend  or  deprive, 
as  they  shall  think  proper.  This  judgment  is  final,  and  fol- 
lowed by  civil  consequences. 


*  §  21. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  EELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTER 
— HIS  SCHOLARSHIP. 


EXAMINATION — NOT  REQUIRED   OF   OLD   TEACHERd — D0E8  NOT  IN- 
TERFERE  WITH   PRESBTTERIAL   EXAMINATION ^ITS   ELEVATING 

INFLUENCE — FIRST  INSTITUTION  AND  EXAMINERS— REPUGNANCE 
TO  RE-EXAMINATION  ABATED  —  FIECE-MEAL  EXAMINATION-^ 
RULES  TO  OBVIATE  FRAGMENTARY  TENDENCY — EXAMINATION 
EXTENDED  TO  ASSISTANTS  AND  SUCCESSORS,  AND  TO  ASSISTANT- 
SUBSTITUTES ^THIS  ORDEAL  IMPERATIVE  BEFORE  ADMISSION — 

DISADVANTAGE  TO  THOSE  NOT  EXAMINED  IN  CASE  OF  SICKNESS 
OR  RETIREMENT — BAD  HEALTH — NO  AID  FROM  DICTIONARIES, 
ETC. — DISTINCTIONS  CONFERRED— HOW  TO  BE  REGARDED  BY 
THE  RECEIVER — PASSING  DOES  NOT  ADMIT,  IF  STATE  OF  SCHOOL 

NOT    SATISFACTORY RESULT    COMMUNICATED    TO   MINISTER 

EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  SCHOOLS  NOW  DECLINED— 
PERMANENT  ADVANTAGE  FROM  PROFICIENCY — PHYSICS  INTRO- 
DUCED, 1853— GENERAL  ADVANCE  AND  DEFICIENCIES — PRACTI* 

CAL  TEACHING PROPORTION   OF   THE    EXAMINED  WHO   PASS 

APPEAL  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE   NOT  UNDERTAKEN  OR  COMPLETED 

THEIR  TRIALS LOWERING  OP  STANDARD  TO   BE  DEPRECATED^ 

EXCERPTS  FROM  EXAMINERS*  REPORTS — ^TABLE  OF  RESULTS, 
1844-53 RULES  OP  EXAMINATION. 

It  is  in  entire  accordance  with  Mr.  Dick's  design, 
that  the  first  requirement  of  a  new  Schoolmaster,  is 
to  give  positive  evidence  of  his  attainments  in  litera- 
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ture  and  science.  This  test  was  not  applied  to 
Teachers  who  had  been  appointed  before  the  Be- 
quest came  into  operation.  These  Teachers  had  not 
been  elected  in  contemplation  of  the  higher  attain- 
ments stipulated  as  the  price  of  this  benefit.  But 
the  ordeal  of  examination  has  been  required,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  participation,  in  the  case  of  every  Teacher 
appointed  since  the  Trustees  entered  upon  office. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  examina- 
tion has  a  reference  to  the  Candidate's  claim  upon 
the  Bequest  alone,  and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  his  trial  by  the  Pre&bytery,  which  is  statutory, 
and  not  only  indispensable  to  give  right  to  the  salary 
and  other  ordinary  emoluments,  but  required  also 
before  admission  to  this  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the 
Trustees'  examination  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  Teacher's  attainments,  and  whether  in  respect  of 
these  he  is  entitled  to  share  in  this  fund,  and  if  so, 
what  place  in  the  scale  he  ought  to  occupy.  There 
is  also  a  trial  of  skill  in  teaching — an  element  not 
embraced  in  the  Presbyterial  qualification.  Even  with 
respect  to  learning,  the  certificate  of  the  Presbytery 
is,  for  the  most  part,  and  of  necessity,  only  an  attes- 
tation of  sufficiency  ;  and  emanating  as  it  does  from 
different  Presbyteries,  that  certificate  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  expected  to  furnish  a  compara- 
tive view  of  merit  according  to  a  uniform  standard. 

The  anxiety  with  which,  at  first,  this  measure 
was  regarded  by  some  Clergymen,  is  believed  to 
have  been  entirely  allayed  ;  and  it  is  believed,  also, 
that  there  exists  now  little  or  no  real  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
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examination,  and  of  the  gradually  elevated  stand- 
ard which  it  exhibits.  Its  influence  is  direct  and 
powerful  in  securing  to  the  Schools  within  the  thi*ee 
Counties  a  succession  of  Teachers  whose  attainments 
are  not  limited  to  such  a  modicum  of  knowledge  as 
will  merely  serve  the  turn,  but  whose  minds  have 
received  a  high  and  humanizing  discipline,  obtained 
from  the  best  sources,  and  in  circumstances  the  most 
favourable.  A  distinction  has  been  well  observed 
between  such  training  as  consists  of  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  defined  line  and  with  a  limited  object, 
and  that  higher  discipline  which  is  alone  worthy 
to  be  called  education,  of  which  the  design  is  to 
awaken,  enlighten,  and  inform  the  whole  moral 
feelings  and  powers,  and  to  impart  to  the  man  a 
capacity  for  the  highest  ends  of  his  being.  The 
examination  is  directly  conducive  to  the  great  pur- 
pose last  mentioned,  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  en- 
courage the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  in 
literature  and  science.  Nor  is  it  anywhere  more 
reasonable  to  ask  for  considerable  attainments  than 
here,  where  young  men  enjoy  advantages  and  facili- 
ties so  great  for  prosecuting  an  academical  education. 
There  is  not  a  youth  in  the  three  counties  who  has 
not  access,  upon  the  cheapest  terms,  or  gratuitously 
if  necessary,  to  a  School  which  will  prepare  him  for 
the  University.  Then  the  Colleges  of  Aberdeen 
have  numerous  bursaries  which  are  bestowed  by 
competition,  and  furnish  to  the  meritorious  the 
means  of  subsistence  during  the  period  of  academical 
study.  Most  of  the  newly-appointed  Schoolmasters 
are  thus  Graduates  in  Arts,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
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tions,  either  Licentiates  of  the  Church,  or  Students 
of  Divinity.  In  demanding  respectable  attainments, 
therefore,  the  Bequest  is  merely  asking  what  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  the  highest  ulterior 
object  in  life. 

The  Examination  was  instituted  in  the  year  1835, 
and  the  Report  of  1844  described  its  operations  and 
history  until  that  time.  Since  the  last  Report,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Examiners,  and  the  re- 
markable efficiency  with  which  it  is  conducted  may 
be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  Trustees  having 
enjoyed  the  services — continued  consistently  and 
without  interruption  during  a  period  now  of  fourteen 
years — of  such  Examiners  as  Dr.  Pyper,  Professor 
Macdougall,  and  Professor  Eelland. 

The  Report  of  1 844  expressed  the  satisfaction  which 
was  felt  when  Teachers,  who  had  not  been  entirely 
successful  on  their  first  appearance,  came  forward  to 
complete  their  Examination  in  a  subsequent  year. 
The  repugnance  with  which  a  second  appearance 
was  viewed  at  first,  has  now  disappeared,  excepting 
where  it  is  a  salutary  impression,  viz.,  amongst  those 
who  feel  that  their  advantages  and  opportunities  have 
been  such  that  they  ought  to  pass  at  once.  There 
are  many  to  whom  it  is  not  only  no  disparagement, 
but  a  high  credit,  to  have  succeeded  in  a  second,  or 
even  third  appearance  ;  and  it  will  presently  appear, 
that  the  rules  of  the  Examination  are  now  expressly 
adapted  to  enable  parties,  who  have  not  possessed 
the  highest  advantages,  to  extend  their  examina- 
tion over  two  years.  The  table  of  results  of  the 
Examination,  inserted  in  this  chapter,  shews,  that  a 
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considerable  majority  of  those  who  pass  arrive  at 
the  completion  of  their  trial  only  upon  a  second 
or  subsequent  appearance.  It  is  no  doubt  pleasant 
and  creditable  to  pass  at  once  with  distinction,  or 
upon  the  average  scale;  but  those  whose  circum- 
stances debar  them  from  that  position,  have  an  ad- 
vantage of  still  greater  value  in  the  reflection,  when 
they  do  pass,  that  their  qualifications  are  matter  of 
certainty,  and  not  merely  of  conventional  credit, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  justified  by  the  truth. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  only  to  those  who 
really  make  a  strenuous  efibrt  to  pass,  upon  a  second 
or  subsequent  appearance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
so  soon  as  the  dislike  to  reappear  was  overcome,  the 
consequences  were  not  in  every  respect  creditable- 
For  some  time  candidates  were  permitted  to  mea- 
sure by  their  own  pleasure  the  extent  of  their  pro- 
fession in  any  one  year  ;  and  there  presently  appeared 
a  tendency  to  break  down  the  examination  into  small 
portions,  and  to  let  it  drag  its  slow  length  along 
through  successive  years  of  inadequate  eflFort.  Not 
only  did  the  practice  of  declining  one  or  more  branches 
increase  from  year  to  year,  but  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
for  each  of  which  there  are.  several  papers  at  every 
Examination,  one  or  more  of  these  were  postponed. 
Hence  there  not  only  arose  very  serious  difliculty 
and  inconvenience  in  adjusting  the  results  of  succes- 
sive trials,  but  there  was  a  danger  of  the  trial  ceasing 
to  be  regarded  with  the  respect  which  its  purpose 
merits  and  requires — a  danger,  too,  of  creating  laxity 
in  the  views  and  habits  of  the  candidates  while 
indulged   in  the   indefinite   postponement  of  what 
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should  have  been  accomplished  by  an  immediate 
effort.  For  the  sake  of  the  Teachers  themselves, 
it  was  evidently  desirable  to  obviate  these  evils. 

A  fuller  statement  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  with 
a  reference  also  to  the  other  grounds  upon  which  the 
New  Rules,  of  6th  February  1849,  were  adopted, 
will  be  found  in  the  excerpts  from  the  Examiners' 
Reports  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  object  of  these  rules  was  to  encourage  can- 
didates to  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  complete 
theh'  Examination  in  one  year,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
two.  Distinctions  for  eminence,  as  had  been  the  prac- 
tice from  the  beginning,  were  made  attainable  only 
by  those  who,  upon  their  first  appearance,  professed 
the  whole  subjects  of  trial.  When  an  Examination 
extended  beyond  one  year,  the  profession  of  at  least 
five  branches  was  required  in  the  firat,  three  of 
which  should  be  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Latin  ; 
any  modified  allowance  on  partial  profession  and  suc- 
cess is  reserved,  and  no  payment  made  until  the 
Examination  is  finished ;  and  when  at  two  attendances 
the  trial  is  not  satisfactorily  completed,  the  candidate 
is  required  to  begin  de  novo  the  whole  Examination, 
excepting  only  those  subjects  upon  which  he  shall 
have  received  already  a  creditable  mark.  That  mark 
in  the  New  Rules,  as  originally  settled,  was  "  very 
good ;"  but  on  21st  December  1849,  it  was  agreed, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Examiners,  that  the  less  rare 
mark  of  '*  good"  should  suflSce  to  pass  finally.* 


*  The  marks  now  used  by  the  Exaiuincrs  to  designate  the  amount  or 
absence  of  merit  in  a  candidate's  answers  on  each  branch  are  thus  described 
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In  adopting  the  new  Regulations,  the  Trustees 
reserved  to  themselves  a  discretionary  power  to 
regulate  their  application,  when  attendance  at  the 
Examination  should  be  prevented  by  bad  health,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause.  These  Regulations  first 
came  into  operation  in  1850,  and  the  experience  of 
their  effect  during  four  years  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  manifestly  attended  with  benefit,  in  promoting 
anxious  and  full  preparation.  It  may  thus  be  hoped, 
that  for  the  future  there  will  be  less  appearance  than 
in  past  years  of  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  attainment  sufficient  to  secure  the 
lowest  mark  that  passes  and  no  more ;  and  that  can* 
didates,  instead  of  being  content  to  pass  with  the 
lowest  attainable  degree  of  credit,  will  be  animated 
by  the  nobler  ambition  to  approve  themselves  worthy 
of  the  highest  distinction,  which  by  a  diligent  use  of 
their  powers  and  opportunities  they  are  capable  of 
attaining. 

Various  appointments  of  Assistants  to  retiring 
Schoolmasters  having  been  made,  in  such  terms  as 
to  secure  the  Assistant's  succession  to  the  office 
upon  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  the  Trustees,  on 
25th  May  1849,  deemed  it  proper  to  require  Assist- 
ants and  successors  to  undergo  examination.  It 
appeared  to  them,  that  when  the  succession  was 


in  their  Report  of  1 849  : — "  The  term  faib  is  employed  to  denote  that  amount 
"  of  knowledge  which,  while  it  is  considered  sufficient,  is  not  deserving  of 
"  special  commendation.  From  this  central  point  proceed,  in  either  direc- 
'*  tion,  two  steps,  those  of  the  ascending  scale  being,  ooon  and  tkbt  qood, 
*'  those  of  the  descending,  piticikkt  and  tsut  i>kficiknt." 
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secured  to  a  teacher,  he  ought  to  possess  the  qualifi- 
catioDs  expected  in  those  who  obtain  the  entire  office 
at  their  election. 

This  extension  of  the  Examination,  however,  had 
not  practically  come  into  operation  when  it  was 
absorbed  in  a  resolution  of  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, viz.  : — "  That  all  Assistants  upon  whom,  as  sub- 
"  stitutes,  the  entire  charge  of  their  Schools  is  de- 
•*  volved,  should  be  examined."  The  considerations 
which  led  to  this  important  measure  are  explained 
in  the  portion  of  this  Report  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistants.  At  the  Examinations  of  1852 
and  1853  this  rule  was  acted  upon  with  satisfactory 
results,  eleven  Assistants  out  of  nineteen  examined 
having  passed,  while  the  Trustees  have  been  enabled, 
upon  the  grounds  elsewhere  explained,  to  continue  to 
the  whole  of  them,  including  those  who  have  not  yet 
passed,  the  full  aid  from  the  funds  which  is  essential 
to  their  maintenance  and  respectability.  It  may 
also  be  noticed,  that  when  an  Assistant  resigns  who 
has  complied  with  all  the  rules,  he  is  not  thereafter 
required  to  attend  a  first  or  subsequent  Examination 
to  make  good  his  claim  for  past  services,  but  his  allow- 
ance is  paid  if  there  be  no  other  hinderance,  reserving 
his  liability  to  undergo  or  complete  the  Examina- 
tion, if  afterwards  appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
or  Schoolmaster. 

The  foregoing  embrace  all  the  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Examination  since 
1844.  The  mode  of  conducting  it  remains  unaltered  ; 
but  there  are  some  principles  and  regulations  affect- 
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ing  matters  of  detail  not  referred  to  in  the  printed 
Rules,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of 
candidates  should  bo  directed. 

The  Ti-ustees  have  always  adhered  inflexibly  to 
the  rule  which  denies  the  benefit  of  the  Bequest 
without  previous  Examination,  and  which,  when  a 
second  or  subsequent  appearance  is  required,  makes 
participation  dependent  on  compliance  with  that  re- 
quirement. In  various  ways,  eflForts  have  been  made 
to  induce  them  to  relax  the  rule.  After  promotion 
to  the  Church,  or  otherwise,  those  who,  while  School- 
masters, did  not  undergo  Examination,  have  applied 
for  retrospective  participation,  but  without  effect. 
Where  a  general  compliance  had  been  yielded,  by 
attending  one  or  more  Examinations,  appeals  ad 
misericardiam  have  been  pressed  upon  the  Trus- 
tees, but  these  they  have  held  it  a  duty  to  resist. 
Their  judgments  requiring  re-examination  are  only 
pronounced  after  careful  consideration  and  upon 
clear  grounds,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  judgments 
could  not  be  altered  or  suspended  in  favour  of  any 
party  without  endangering  generally  the  usefulness 
and  authority  of  this  branch  of  the  procedure.  Soli- 
citations made  after  completing  the  Examination, 
for  a  grant  for  the  period  before  it  during  which 
attendance  was  not  given  in  terms  of  the  rules,  have 
been  declined  in  like  manner.  And  when  a  candidate 
has  cleared  the  trial  in  all  but  one  branch,  anxious 
requests  have  been  made  to  dispense  with  the  rule 
requiring  him  to  begin  de  novo ;  but  here  also  they 
have  felt  themselves  bound  to  give  effect  to  the 
rules.     The   candidate  is  remitted  only  to  such 
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branches  as  he  has  not  already  passed  creditably, 
and  any  relaxation  would  tend  at  once  and  directly 
to  prevent  that  complete  preparation  which  the  rules 
were  enacted  to  secure. 

It  is  an  unhappy  consequence  of  failure  to  attend 
the  Examination, — and  this,  as  well  as  a  regard  to 
what  their  profession  claims  from  them,  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  those  who  have  any  hesita- 
tion in  the  matter,  that  the  Trustees  are  thereby 
precluded  from  extending  aid  to  the  School  when  it 
would  be  peculiarly  useful,  viz.,  when  the  School- 
master falls  into  bad  health,  and  every  available 
means  is  needed  to  procure  an  efficient  Assistant. 
When  such  a  case  has  been  submitted  to  them,  the 
Trustees  have  been  compelled,  with  regret,  to  refuse 
the  aid  petitioned  for,  in  consequence  of  the  School- 
master not  having  connected  himself  with  the  Bequest 
by  undergoing  examination. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Trus- 
tees not  to  allow  the  Bequest  to  be  instrumental  in 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  Teachers  who  have 
failed  to  complete  their  Examination.  This  Trust 
was  designed  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of 
the  really  qualified,  and  not  for  the  convenience  of 
any  other ;  and  it  would  be  a  misapplication  to  use  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  provision  for  those  who,  ac- 
cording to  this  test,  ought  not  to  have  been  appointed. 

The  consequence  of  absence  from  an  Examination, 
which  the  party  was  bound  to  attend,  without 
adequate  cause,  is  forfeiture  of  allowance  until 
attendance  is  given  ;  and  this  applies  to  Assistants 
as  well  as  Schoolmasters. 
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Bad  health  has  always  been  received  as  a  valid 
reason  for  leave  of  absence  from  the  Examinatiou, 
when  pleaded  hefcyre  the  Examination,  and  verified  by 
a  medical  certificate. 

Protracted  illness  has  been  a  source  of  some  diffi- 
culty when  the  Examination  had  not  been  com- 
pleted ;  but  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to 
deal  with  such  cases  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  requir- 
ing only  the  engagement  that  after  recovery  the 
rule  should  be  complied  with.  Where  sickness,  in 
the  case  of  an  Assistant,  has  prevented  the  Examina- 
tion from  being  begun,  the  question  was  suggested, 
how  long  participation  might  be  granted  and  at- 
tendance for  trial  dispensed  with.  If  the  party  has 
not  strength  to  undergo  Examination,  is  it  probable 
that  he  is  fit  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  duty  in 
the  School  \  In  such  a  case  allowance  has  been 
paid  for  two  years  on  production  of  successive 
medical  certificates ;  but  the  second  payment  was 
made  with  some  hesitation,  and  accompanied  by  an 
intimation,  that  the. Trustees  could  not  undertake 
to  pay  a  third  time  without  Examination. 

A  Schoolmaster  who  had  not  been  examined, 
having  died  seven  months  after  appointment,  allow- 
ance for  the  period  of  incumbency  was  paid  to  his 
Executor. 

At  the  Examination  the  use  of  dictionaries  and 
other  books,  as  well  as  notes,  memoranda,  &c.,  is 
strictly  prohibited  :  and  any  infraction  of  this  rule 
annuls  the  whole  answers  of  the  candidate  for  that 
year,  besides  leading  to  forfeiture  of  allowance.  The 
Trustees  disapprove  also  of  private  communications 
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to  the  Examiners  from  the  candidates  or  their  friends. 
It  is  a  gratifying  token  of  the  honourable  feeling 
generally  prevalent,  that  the  occasions  have  been 
extremely  rare  in  which  anything  inconsistent  with 
these  rules  required  to  be  noticed. 

Since  1844  the  opportunities  have  not  been  so 
frequent  as  had  been  hoped  for,  of  conferring  special 
rewards  for  high  proficiency  in  the  Examination. 
The  Church  made  a  large  draft  upon  the  best  talent 
in  1843  and  the  following  years,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  chief  reason  that  the  period  embraced  by  this 
Keport  does  not  present  a  larger  account  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  this  department.  The  distinctions 
conferred  during  the  ten  years  have  been  as  follow, 
viz. : — 

1.  1847.  William  D.  Geddes,  Schoolmaster  of  Gam- 

rie,  afterwards  Master,  and  now  Rector  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Aberdeen,  £21  0  0 

2.  1850.  James   Anderson,  Schoolmaster 

of  Foveran,  .  .         26  5  0 

3.  1853.  John   Annand,   Schoolmaster  of 

Cairney,  .         .         .  21  0  0 

4.  1853.  John  Joss,  Assistant-Substitute 

to  the  Schoolmaster  of  Kinellar,     21  0  0 

The  sentiments  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  such 
distinctions  are  pointed  out  in  the  striking  language 
of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell,  in  the  Report  of  1844  ;• 


♦  Page  87. 
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and  while  the  bearers  of  such  honours  cherish  a 
humble  spirit,  reflecting  on  their  own  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  others,  and  how  far  they 
are  still  removed  from  excellence,  they  are  taught 
by  Dr.  Arnold  wherein  lies  the  true  value  of  suc- 
cess when  he  says  of  academic  distinction,  that  ^^  it 
"  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  gloried  in,  but  deeply 
"  and  thankfully  to  be  piized,  for  it  may  be  made 
"  to  minister  to  His  glory  and  to  the  good  of  His 
"  Church,  which  never  more  needed  the  aid  of 
"  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  the  Spirit  of 
«  love/'* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  success  in  the 
Examination  is  one  step  only,  and  does  not  of  itself 


*  life  and  CorrespoDdence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  voL  5.  p.  121.  The  desire  of 
hnman  estimation  and  applaase  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  his 
*'  Practical  View,"  chapter  iy,  seo.  8.  After  pointing  out  the  error  of 
Christian  moralists  in  allowing  and  even  commending  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction with  too  few  qualifications  and  too  little  reserve,  he  thus  refers 
to  the  only  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  a  passion  so  imndious : — "  It 
is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  Christianity  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  super- 
ficial appearances,  but  to  rectify  the  motives,  and  purify  the  heart  The 
true  Christian,  in  obedience  to  the  lessons  of  Scripture,  nowhere  keeps 
over  himself  a  more  resolute  and  jealous  guard,  Uian  where  the  desire 
of  human  estimation  and  distinction  is  in  question.  Nowhere  does  be 
more  deeply  feel  the  insufiiciency  of  his  unassisted  strength,  or  more 
diligently  and  earnestly  pray  for  divine  assistance.  He  may  well  indeed 
watch  and  pray  against  the  encroachments  of  a  passion,  which,  when 
suffered  to  transgress  just  limits,  discovers  a  peculiar  hostility  to  the 
dbtinguisbing  graces  of  the  Christian  temper;  a  passion  which  must 
insensibly  acquire  force,  because  it  is  in  continual  exercise;  to  which 
almost  everylJiing  without  administers  nutriment,  and  the  growth  of 
which  within  is  favoured  and  cherished  by  such  powerful  auxiliaries  as 
pride  and  selfishness,  the  natural  and  perhaps  inezterminable  inhabitants 
of  the  human  heart." 
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conduct  to  immediate  or  full  participation  in  the 
funds.  The  condition  of  the  Candidate's  School  is  an 
essential  element,  and  the  highest  distinction  obtained 
at  the  trial  of  Scholarship  is  unavailing  if  the  School 
is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Upon  the  whole,  newly 
elected  Teachers  certainly  enter  now  upon  their  duties 
better  prepared  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Bequest,  in  professional  aptitude.  But  there  are 
occasional  and  considerable  exceptions — inexperi^ 
enced  young  men  finding  themselves  in  a  scene 
to  them  entirely  new  and  untried,  where  with- 
out a  very  rare  gift  of  self-adaptation  they  must 
have  a  long  struggle  with  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty. The  cases,  however,  have  been  few  or  none 
in  which,  upon  this  ground  alone,  participation  was 
at  first  altogether  denied.  The  object  has  been  to 
encourage  with  a  view  to  self-improvement.  The 
Teacher  is  admitted  upon  the  Preparatory  scale, 
at  a  rate  less  than  the  ordinary  allowance  :  and 
the  eflFect  has  with  rare  exceptions  been  altogether 
beneficial.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Trustees,  in  assigning  this  place,  has  recom- 
mended itself  as  just  and  right  to  the  candidate's 
own  mind. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Report  of  1844,  the 
Trustees  have  continued  to  communicate  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish — confidentially  when  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances — their  judgment  upon 
the  Schoolmaster's  examination ;  and  they  have 
had  occasion  siuce  1844  to  decline  compliance  with 
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solicitations  to  waive  the  practice  in  particular 
cases. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Trustees  have  had 
under  consideration  the  cases  of  Teachers  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  than  their  brethren  ;  and  they  would 
have  been  glad,  had  their  duty  permitted,  to  adopt 
some  modified  arrangement,  to  obviate  in  such  cases 
the  labour  and  expense  attendant  upon  many  suc- 
cessive appearances  for  examination.  These  Teach- 
ers, however,'  having  been  appointed  after  the  Bequest 
came  into  operation,  and  its  rules  and  expectations 
were  promulgated,  the  Trustees  have  felt  themselves 
precluded  from  granting  admission  to  them  upon  any 
other  terms  than  those  which  apply  to  all  claimants. 

At  the  request  of  the  Heritors  of  A  Ives,  the  Trus- 
tees allowed  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  school  of 
that  parish  to  attend  the  Examination  in  1850. 
This  proceeding  having  been  objected  to,  however, 
and  the  Trustees  being  satisfied  upon  consideration 
that  it  was  hot  desirable  they  should  take  any  part 
in  connexion  with  the  appointment  of  Schoolmasters; 
previous  to  their  Examination  or  to  the  inspection  of 
their  Schools,  it  was  resolved  respectfully  to  decline 
compliance  with  a  similar  request  preferred  after- 
wards by  the  electors  of  another  Parish. 

Besides  the  distinctions  already  mentioned  as 
conferred  upon  those  who  exhibit  more  than  ordi- 
nary proficiency,  a  permanent  advantage  is  bestowed 
in  the  division  not  only  upon  them  but  upon  all  the 
others  also  who  pass  upon  the  highest  scale. 

The  candidate's  expenses  of  attending  the  Exami- 
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nation  in  Edinburgh  are  paid  for  two  years,  but  not 
oftener. 

Teachers  promoted  to  other  Schools  within  the 
three  counties,  although  they  may  have  been  found 
in  office  at  the  introduction  of  the  Bequest,  are  yet 
required,  at  their  new  appointment,  to  undergo' 
examination,  unless  they  shall  have  already  done  so 
with  approval. 

With  regard  to  the  inner  history  of  the  Examina- 
tion, che  only  material  change  in  the  substance  of  it 
has  consisted  in  tlie  introduction,  in  1853,  of  a  paper 
upon  Physics.  No  notice  having  been  given  of  this 
addition,  it  was  made  optional  the  first  year ;  but 
the  Trustees  have  since  resolved  that,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Examiners,  a  paper  upon  Physics 
shall  in  future  form  part  of  the  Examination,  room 
being  made  for  it  by  diminution  or  condensation  in 
other  departments. 

In  order  that  preparation  in  Latin  and  Greek  may 
be  more  thorough  and  efficient,  a  limited  field,  it 
will  be  observed,*  has  been  marked  out  for  these 
subjects  in  the  Examination  of  1854.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  the  trial  in  these  branches 
has  been  thus  defined. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  the  Trustees  to  observe 
in  the  Examiners*  Reports  evidence  of  a  gradual  ad- 
vance of  attainment  in  the  examined.     This  gradual 

*  See  Notice  subjoined  to  Kxamination  Papers.     Appeiitliz  I. 
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approach  of  the  candidates  generally  to  a  more 
even  standard  of  acquirement  than  formerly  in  all 
branches  of  study,  is  noted  in  different  years  ;  while, 
from  time  to  time,  there  are  indications  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  advance  in  particular  branches  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
approximation  to  a  level  is  thus  obtained,  it  has 
been  produced  by  an  increased  cultivation  of  subjects 
formerly  less  studied,  and  that,  making  allowance 
for  causes  of  which  the  operation  is  temporary,*  no 
abatement  has  taken  place  in  the  measure  of  pro* 
ficiency  reached  by  the  most  accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repeated  notices  of  defi- 
ciency in  particular  branches,  especially  Greek,  and 
in  a  remarkable  degree  Arithmetic,  shew  how  neces- 
sary it  is  carefully  to  observe  the  general  progress  of 
the  Examination,  and  to  press  what  is  defective  upon 
the  attention  of  new  Teachers.  The  Examiners  have 
bestowed  pains  upon  this  duty,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  notice  f  circulated  along  with  the 
Examination  Papers  for  1853. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  reprint  the 
whole  of  the  Examination  Papers  used  since  1843. 
The  subjects  and  general  nature  of  the  trial  are 
suflSciently  shewn  by  those  of  1 853,  which  are  printed 
in  the  first  Appendix.  When  the  Report  of  1844 
was  published  it  was  suggested,  in  a  quarter  entitled 
to  attention,  that  it  might  have  been  desirable  to 


*  See  for  ex  am  pie,  p.  38. 
t  See  Appemlix  I. 
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give,  along  with  the  questions  which  were  subjoined 
to  that  Report,  a  specimen  of  the  answers.  That 
suggestion  is  now  acted  upon,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  a  Teacher  examined  in  1853,  his  answers, 
in  the  precise  terms  in  whicli  they  were  written,  are 
printed  along  with  the  questions.  In  perusing  these, 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  every  candid 
reader  of  the  limited  inducements  held  out  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  qualifications,  and  the  unobtrusive 
sphere  in  which  they  are  afterwards  to  find  their 
application  and  encouragement.  Nor  will  he  forget 
the  extent  of  the  Examination,  or  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects embraced  in  it,  and  crowded  one  after  another 
in  rapid  succession  upon  the  attention — the  fact 
that  the  examined  sees  the  questions  for  the  first 
time  after  entering  the  apartment,  which  he  does 
not  leave  until  he  has  answered  them — the  restricted 
time  (two  days,  on  an  average  of  seven  to  eight  or 
eight  and  a  half  hours  each)  allowed  for  the  exami- 
nation in  all,  admitting  necessarily  of  but  a  very 
brief  space  for  each  subject,  barely  sufficing,  in 
several  instances,  for  the  mere  manual  work  of 
writing  out  the  answers — the  denial  of  all  external 
aid  from  books  or  otherwise — the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  other  sources  of  anxiety  and  disturb- 
ance inseparable  from  such  a  trial.  These  circum- 
stances will  go  far  both  to  explain  and  to  palliate  inad- 
vertences or  inaccuracies ;  which  are  certain  always 
to  be  at  once  the  most  fairly  and  the  most  indul- 
gently judged,  by  those  who,  from  experience,  are  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  such  an  ordeal. 
Mr.  John  Annand,  by  whose  permission,  granted  upon 
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application  to  him,  this  portion  of  the  Report  has  thus 
been  rendered  complete,  is  Schoolmaster  of  Cairney, 
a  small  country  parish  lying  between  Huntly  and 
Keith.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  Foch- 
abers and  Elgin,  and  he  studied  four  years  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  The  answers  are  given  as  a 
specimen  of  what  enables  to  pass  with  distinction. 
This  specimen  is  given  only  because  it  occurred  in 
the  most  recent  Examination,  in  which  there  was 
another  candidate  not  inferior  in  merit. 

The  trial,  as  already  noticed,  is  not  altogether 
limited  to  written  answers.  From  the  first  the 
Trustees  have  been  desirous  that  the  candidate's 
attention  should  be  pointedly  directed  to  the  essen- 
tial importance  of  cultivating  the  art  of  communi- 
cating his  knowledge  to  others.  He  is,  accordingly, 
required  to  teach  a  class  in  presence  of  the  Ex- 
aminers. This,  in  some  degree,  secures  also  the 
benefit  referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  says, 
^*  Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  which  deserves  to 
"  be  encouraged — nervousness  is  a  defect  which  men 
"  feel  painfully  in  many  instances  through  life. 
**  Education  should  surely  attach  some  reward  to  a 
"  valuable  quality  which  may  be  acquired  in  great 
**  measure  by  early  practice,  and  should  impose  some 
"  penalty  or  some  loss  on  the  want  of  it.  Now,  if 
"  you  have  printed  papers,  you  effectually  save  a 
''  man  from  suffering  too  much  from  his  nervous- 
"  ness ;  but  if  you  have  printed  papers  only,  you- 
''  do  not,  I  think,  encourage  as  you  should  do  the 
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"  excellence  of  presence  of  mind  and  the  power 
'^  of  making  our  knowledge  available  on  the  in- 
"  stant/'* 

The  number  of  newly  appointed  Schoolmasters 
since  1843  subject  to  the  rule  requiring  Examina- 
tion (afler  deducting  those  exempt,  from  having 
already  undergone  the  trial,  or  from  not  having  yet 
had  full  time)  is  92,  of  whom  12  did  not  present 
themselves  in  consequence  of  death  soon  after  ap- 
pointment, inadequate  endowment,  promotion  to  the 
Church,  and  other  causes.  The  table  of  results  of 
the  Examinations,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  shews  that  of  the  80  examined,  16  at 
their  first  appearance  passed  in  the  highest  class, 
and  8  at  the  standard  of  average  proficiency,  and 
that  34  have  passed  at  a  second,  or  other  sub- 
sequent appearance,  the  latter  number  including 
those  who  did  not  undertake  the  whole  subjects  of 
examination  at  their  first  appearance,  but  passed 
then  on  all  they  professed.  The  trials  have  thus 
been  successfully  completed  by  58.  Of  the  remain- 
der, 8  died  or  resigned  before  finishing  their  trials, 
and  the  remainder  have  either  not  re-appeared  as 
required,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  the  greater  immber, 
are  now  in  the  course  of  completing  their  exa- 
mination. 

The  proficiency  during  the  last  ten  years  would 
appear  to  fall  considerably  short  of  that  attained 

*  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii  pp  115, 116. 
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during  the  first  Dine,  as  exhibited  in  the  Report  of 
1844,  ^hich  shewed,  that  out  of  56  examined,  29 
passed  at  their  first  appearance.  To  some  extent  the 
standard  has  been  higher  in  the  latter  period,  parti- 
cularly in  the  classical  department.  The  observation 
already  made  as  to  the  demands  of  the  Church  in 
1843,  and  following  years,  for  all  the  available  higher 
talent,  wiU  here  also  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  that  the  last  four  years  (1850-1853) 
present  a  larger  number  in  the  highest  grade  of 
attainment  than  are  found  in  the  same  number  of 
years  at  any  earlier  period. 

The  table  also  exhibits  the  result  of  the  two 
Examinations  of  Assistant-Substitutes,  which  has 
been  more  satisfactory  than  might  perhaps  have 
been  anticipated;  11  out  of  19  examined  having 
already  cleared  the  ordeal, — 8  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  three  at  the  second. 

The  Trustees  have  more  than  once  earnestly  sub- 
mitted to  the  newly  appointed  Schoolmasters  the 
strong  claims  which  Mr.  Dick's  bounty  presents  upon 
their  vigorous  exertions  to  promote  its  object  by 
literary  and  scientific  attainment.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  appeals,  however,  the  whole  cases  of  non- 
participation,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  arise  from 
fiulure  here.  The  number  who  receive  no  allow- 
ance from  failure  to  undergo  examination,  is  at  pre- 
sent 20,  of  whom  7  never  presented  themselves, 
although  two  or  more  Examinations  have  occurred 
since  their  election,  and  13  have  failed  to  attend  a 
second  or  subsequent  Examination,  as  required.    Two 
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of  the  foregoing  are  Assistants,  and  one  of  the 
Schoolmasters  is  excluded  by  deficiency  of  endow- 
ment from  participating,  even  though  he  should  pass 
the  Examination. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  any  Schoolmaster 
in  the  three  counties  should  exclude  himself  from 
the  benefit  of  this  Bequest  by  failing  to  undergo 
examination.  The  Trustees  will  continue  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  several  of  those  referred  to  will  yet 
undertake  or  complete  their  trials,  and  thus  enable 
the  Trustees  to  award  allowances  to  them.  Of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Examination  is  conducted  and 
reported  upon,  it  can  still  truly  be  said,  as  in  1844, 
that  it  exhibits  the  combination  of  a  proper  sense  of 
what  the  Examination  requires,  with  a  feeling  of 
kindness  to  the  examined,  and  of  consideration  for 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  may  have  had  to 
struggle.  In  the  language  of  the  Examiners,  it  is 
"  presided  over,  and  tempered  throughout,  by  a 
^^  spirit  of  as  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  and 
"  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  every  one  con- 
"  cerned,  as  truth  and  justice,  and  the  firm  prose- 
"  cution  of  a  great  public  object  will  allow.''  That 
the  standard  is  not  unreasonably  high  has  been 
shewn  by  conclusive  evidence.  It  has  proved  not 
insurmountable  to  a  Teacher  who  had  never  attended 
a  University ;  while  many  others,  though  deficient 
at  first,  have  found  it  within  the  reach  of  a  reason- 
able effort  of  diligence  and  labour. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  which  would  tend 
more  to  deprive  the  Trustees'  proceedings  of  influence 
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and  respect,  than  if,  instead  of  being  so  pitched  as 
gradually  to  raise  up  the  scholarship  of  the  examined, 
the  standard  were  let  down  to  suit  the  level  of 
deficient  attainment.  Such  a  proceeding  would  ob^ 
viously  tend  to  defeat,  instead  of  promoting,  Mr. 
Dick's  object,  by  rendering  unnecessary,  and  so  pre- 
venting, that  cordiality  of  efibrt  with  which  the 
Trustees  are  happy  now,  as  in  1844,  to  acknowledge 
that  this  important  part  of  the  proceedings  has  been 
responded  to  by  the  general  body  of  the  newly 
appointed  Teachers. 

The  following  Excerpts  from  the  Examiners'  Re- 
ports contain  such  passages  as  bear  upon  the  general 
history  and  principles  of  the  Examination,  in  so  far 
as  these  have  not  already  been  reviewed. 

Excerpts  prom  Examiners'  Reports. 

1844. 

The  tolerably  even  standard  of  acquirements  in 
all  branches  of  study,  to  which  it  is  so  desirable  to 
raise  every  teacher  of  youth,  has  been  better  attained 
this  year  and  the  last  than  on  former  occasions  ;  a 
proof,  as  the  Examiners  hope,  of  tha  efficiency  of 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted,  and  a  promise 
of  continued  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  same  principles. 

1845. 

With  respect  to  the  general  and  average  level 
of  attainment,  there  are  gratifying  indications  of 
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English,  Geography,  History,  and  Chronology  being 
now  more  commonly,  earnestly,  and  effectively 
studied  than  ever  heretofore  ;  in  other  respects  that 
level  continues  much  the  same  as  formerly. 


1846. 

In  last  year's  Report,  the  Examiners  felt  them- 
selves called  on  to  notice  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Greek,  as  departments  in  which  there  was  a  marked 
deficiency.  They  are  happy  on  the  present  occasion 
to  notice  a  very  sensible  improvement  in  two  of 
these,  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  ;  although  in  one 
branch  of  Arithmetic,  viz.,  fractions,  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement.  Of  five  simple  ques- 
tions on  this  head,  two  was  the  average  worked 
correctly,  and  a  glance  at  the  papers  will  shew,  that 
many  of  the  errors  arose  from  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  principles,  which  in  a  Schoolmaster  is  quite 
unpardonable. 

The  indications  of  increased  attention  to  Greek  are 
as  yet  faint ;  but  still  they  are  slightly  perceptible, 
and  the  Examiners  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
will  gradually  become  more  decided. 


1847. 

In  speaking  of  the  average  merits  of  those  who 

have  appeared  for  the  first  time  for  examination,  it 

gives  the  Examiners  much  pleasure  to  state,  that 

they  are  certainly  superior  to  those  of  many  former 
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years,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  true  that  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek  have  attain- 
ments of  a  very  high  order  been  exhibited,  but^  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  departments  of  Arithmetic, 
Mathematics,  and  English,  the  performances  of  nearly 
all  of  those  examined  are  remarkably  good  ;  and  in 
Geography,  if  not  better  than  those  exhibited  in  some 
later  Examinations,  are  decidedly  superior  to  those 
of  most  early  years. 

1848. 

The  result  of  this  year's  Examination  has  given 
new  and  not  very  gratifying  proof  of  the  exceedingly 
defective  attention  that  would  still  seem  to  be  paid 
by  the  Teachers,  very  generally,  to  the  subject  of 
common  Arithmetic.  If  the  same  individuals  who 
are  pronounced  deficient  in  this  most  ordinary  and 
indispensable  branch,  and  similarly  deficient,  perhaps, 
in  simple  elementary  Geometry,  appear  notwith- 
standing to  acquit  themselves  respectably  on  the 
still  higher  and  cognate  departments  of  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry,  it  can  only  be  because  the  limited 
extent  of  the  higher  branches  necessarily  embraced 
by  our  Examination  renders  it  not  impossible  in  some 
measure  to  cram  on  these, — ^in  other  words,  to 
charge  the  mere  memory,  for  a  time,  with  ready- 
made  formulsB,  and  with  the  scheme  or  outline  of 
processes.    .    .     . 

The  permission  to  break  down  the  entire  Exami- 
nation and  distribute  it  in   portions   over  several 
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years,  has  not  tended  apparently  to  encourage  or  to 
secure  a  higher  rate  of  eventual  attainment  in  each 
of  those  portions  successively.  On  the  contrary, 
iT^hile  the  disposition  to  break  down  the  Examination 
into  smaller  and  still  smaller  portions  has  been  in- 
creasing, it  appears  very  generally  conjoined  with  a 
proportionately  lowered  aim  and  ambition,  with  an 
increasing  disposition,  in  short,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
merely  getting  through  piecemeal,  and  barely  passing 
at  some  time  upon  each  part.  In  like  manner,  again, 
the  number  of  years  taken  by  a  candidate  to  prepare 
himself  on  some  particular  branch,  or  even  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  may  have  actually  come  up  for  trial 
upon  it, — this  has  been  found,  in  point  of  fact,  to  fur- 
nish no  probable  measure  or  index  at  all,  of  his 
ultimate  proficiency  in  that  department.  A  glance 
at  the  names  of  those,  in  the  Tables  of  the  difierent 
years,  whose  Examination  has  been  spread  out  over 
the  greatest  space  of  time,  or  who  have  oftenest  ap- 
peared and  reappeared  for  trial  on  any  particular 
subject,  will  be  suflScient  to  prove  this,  and  to  shew 
how  slowly  and  hardly  such  persons  have,  for  the 
most  part,  crept  up  to  somewhere  about  the  very 
questionable  line  of  minus  fair.  And  yet  this  is  a 
line  to  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  on  each  subject 
respectively,  or  on  each  group  of  a  few  subjects,  by 
a  summary  process  of  previous  cramming,  that  shall 
leave  no  really  beneficial  or  permanent  result  after  it, 
and  which  may  give  place  at  any  time  to  another 
process  equally  hasty  and  transient,  repeated  on  a 
different  subject.     The  security,   therefore,  of  the 
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Examination  as  any  fair  test  of  respectable  literary 
qualification,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  present 
tendency  to  lower  progressively  the  standard  of  at- 
tainment, would  seem  to  require  that  a  limit  should  be 
set  both  to  the  number  of  branches  which  a  candidate 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  decline  at  his  very  first  exami- 
nation, and  to  the  time  vnthin  which  he  must  pass 
upon  these  also,  under  pain  of  losing  all  benefit  from 
the  first  portion  of  his  trial,  or  of  undergoing,  when 
he  presents  himself  with  the  remainder,  a  recapitu- 
latory examination  upon  the  previous  branches  like- 
wise. Some  such  limitation  appears  highly  desirable 
also,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  in  order  to  the 
perfect  confidence  and  firmness  of  the  verdict  of  the 
Examiners  in  numerous  instances ;  for  the  compari- 
son with  one  another  of  each  Schoolmaster's  Returns 
on  several  different  occasions  to  Examination  Papers, 
relating,  indeed,  to  one  subject,  but  composed  of 
entirely  different  sets  of  questions,  must  be  a  pro- 
cess of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty  in  many  cases, 
but  attended,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  with  some 
uncertainty  in  its  result,  particularly  when  the 
amount  of  progress  made,  if  any,  has  been  at  the 
best  inconsiderable,  and  seems  extremely  doubtful. 
On  all  these  grounds  some  limitations  in  the  respects 
alluded  to  would  appear  to  be  highly  expedient 

1852. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  individuals 
are  marked  deficient  in  Latin  and /air  in  Greek.     It 
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may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  explanation  to  state, 
that  this  apparent  anomaly  arises  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  the  standard  of  excellence  by  Mrhich 
candidates  are  tested  in  the  former  language  is  con* 
siderably  higher  than  that  required  in  the  latter. 
This  distinction  the  Examiners  consider  justified  by 
the  present  state  of  Greek  literature  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland. 

The  Examiners  feel  themselves  called  on,  from  the 
result  of  the  present,  and  of  former  Examinations,  to 
advert  particularly  to  the  subject  of  Arithmetic. 
Although,  at  these  Examinations,  the  standard  fixed 
for  Arithmeticis  far  from  high,  yet  few  make  a  really 
good  appearance  in  this  department.  The  papers 
sent  in  this  year  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  as  a 
whole,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  discreditable  to  a 
Schoolmaster  who  undertakes  to  teach  so  important 
a  branch  of  education. 

1853. 

A  novelty  has  this  year  been  introduced  into  the 
Examination  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  on  Physics. 
Two  or  three  of  the  examined  have  made  a  satLsfac* 
tory  appearance  in  that  paper.  It  may  be  for  the 
Trustees  to  consider  whether  such  a  paper  (which 
has  this  year  been  offered  only  as  an  experiment, 
and  made  voluntary)  should  not,  in  future,  form 
part  of  the  Examinations,  room  being  made  for  it  by 
some  portions  of  the  other  subjects,  as  Latin  per- 
haps and   Greek,   being   condensed,  or  otherwise. 
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The  very  indifferent  appearance  which  has  been 
made  in  Arithmetic  may  perhaps  be  partly^*  charge- 
able to  this  paper  on  Physics,  but  not  altogether. 
That  branch  continues  to  be  neglected  sadly.  .  •  • 
The  Examiners  propose  to  announce  in  the  printed 
circular  that  the  Trustees  will  not  be  content  for  the 
future  without  the  exhibition  of  higher  proficiency  in 
the  principles  and  of  greater  readiness  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  Arithmetic. 
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TABLE  OF  RESULTS  OF 
AT  FIBST  EXAMINATION. 


PMMd. 

YlAl. 

Number 
fin4ttm«. 

Ineom- 
pleto. 

JndgBMnt  on  Dtfldent 

".sr 

Amngt 

1844 

7 

1 

8 

8 

Partial  allowance. 

1846 
1846 

16 
7 

1 
1 

2 
0 

12 
6 

J         appear. 
10  Partial  allowance. 
1  No  allowance. 
6  Partial  allowance. 
1  No  allowance. 
8  Full  allowance  on  engaging  to  re- 

1847 

10 

3* 

0 

7 

2  Partial  allowance. 
2  No  allowance. 

1  Full  allowance  on  enga^^  to  xe- 

1848 

1849 

1850 
1861 

1862 

6 

6 

8 
6 

11 

1 

0 

8 
2 

8 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

4 

6 

5 
8 

7 

.         appear. 

1    1  Partial  aUowancereserred  till  trials 
completed. 

1  No  allowance. 

'  8  Partial  allowance  on  completion  of 
trials. 

2  In  part  sustiuned. 
Sustained  in  part 

/  2  Partial  allowance  on  completion. 
\   1  Sustained  in  part. 

6  Partial  allowance  on  completion. 
'     1  Sustained  in  part. 
^  1  Not  sustained. 

1  Full  allowance  on  engagement  to 

1868 

6 

1 

1 

4 

reap]>ear. 
•     1  Partial  allowance  on  completion. 
1  Sustained  in  all  branches  professed. 

ASSISTANT. 

80 

16 

8 

66 

1862 

11 

I 

2 

8 

(  1  Sustained  on  all  branches  professed. 
■i    6  Sustained  in  part 
(  1  Resigned  on  promotion. 

ae?en  on  engai^  to  attend  next  Exa- 

1868 

8 
19 

1 

^t 

8 

(  2  Sustained  in  part. 

<    I  Not  sustained,  but  allowed  to  re- 

(^        sume  examination  next  year. 

TheM  all  aUowed   participation  on  en- 
B^tlng  to  reappMT. 

2 

6 

11 

*  Tiro  of  theM  reqalrod  to  reappear  on  "  practical  teaching." 
f  One  of  theee  leqnired  again  to  exhibit  '*  practical  teaching." 
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EXAMINATION,  1844-1853, 
AT  SECOND  OB  other  SUBSEQUENT  APPEABANCE. 


TfAB. 


1844 
1845 

1846 

1847 
1848 

1849 

18o0 
1851 
1852 

1858 


PMMd. 


84 


still 


SUBSTITUTES. 
1858  3  1 


Judgment  on  Delldont 


iDcreaaed  partial  allowance. 
I '  2  Full  allowance  on  engagement  to  re- 

<  appear. 

^  1  Partial  allowance  continued. 

2  Full  allowance  on  engagement  to  re- 
appear. 

2  Partial  allowance  increased. 

1    Do.  do.      continued. 

1    Do.  do.      now  granted. 

I '  1  Partial  allowance  inorcAsed. 

4    Do.  do.      continued. 

1  Do.  do.      now  granted. 

2  Partial  allowance  continued. 

2    Do.  do.      reserred  till  trials 

completed. 
1  No  allowance. 
1*3  Partial  allowance  on  completion  of 

<  trials. 

1,1  No  allowance. 
Not  admitted. 
Not  admitted. 
Sustained  in  part 
'  Partial  allowance  on  completion. 

Sustained  in  part. 

Not  admitted. 


{i 


{Sustained  in  part^  and  participation 
allowed  on  engaging  to  reappear. 
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Arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  as  Teachers,  the 
respective  classes  of  scholarship  would  rank  as 
follow — viz. : 

Isty  Of  the  16  best  Scholars,  there  are  Teachers  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit,            ...         7* 
Of  the  second  order,           ...         6 
Of  the  third  order,             .         .  2 

Inefficient, 1 

16 

2d,  Among  8  of  average  scholarship  who  passed 
on  first  appearance,  there  were — 

Teachers  of  the  Ist  order,     ...  2 

ofthe2rf    do.,       ...  2 

„         of  the  3d    do.,       ...  2 

„         not  seen,         ....  2 

8 

The  34  Teachers  who  passed  at  a  second  or  later 
appearance  arrange  themselves  as  follows  : — 

1st  order,  ......  5 

2d    do., 19 

3d    do., 8 

Not  seen, 2 

34 

This  arrangement  includes  many  Teachers  whose 
connexion  with  the  Bequest  ceased  some  years  since, 
and  is  made  upon  a  more  general  estimate  than  the 

*  One  of  these  ranked  here  upon  report  not  haying  been 
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classification  of  Schoolmasters  in  1853,  contained  in 
the  next  Chapter. 

The  examination  of  Assistant-Substitutes  was 
commenced  too  recently  to  permit  the  publication  at 
present  of  a  similar  arrangement  of  them. 


RULES  OP  EXAMINATION,  ADOPTED  6th  February, 
AND  BEYISED  21sT  December  1849. 

1.  Every  Schoolmaster,  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Be* 
quest,  must  be  examined  by  the  Trustees'  Examiners  at 
either  the  first  or  the  ieowi  Examination  immediately 
following  his  election. 

Note.— 1.  Every  Claimant  may  thus  employ  at  least  twelve 
months  after  his  election  in  preparation,  without 
forfeiting  the  Bequest  for  any  period. 
2.  A  Schoolmaster  failing  to  undergo  examination 
within  the  time  required,  forfeits  all  claim  for  the 
period  prior  to  the  time  at  which  he  shall  actually 
be  examined. 

2.  No  extraordinary  distinction  shall  be  bestowed,  how- 
ever eminent  may  be  a  Candidate's  merits  in  particular 
branches,  imless  he  profess  the  whole  subjects  of  Examinar 
tion  at  his  first  appearance. 

It  is  desired  that  every  Candidate  should  undertake  the  whole 
branches  at  his  first  appearance.  From  feelings  of  in- 
dulgenee,  considerable  latitude  has  for  some  time  psist 
been  allowed  in  making  only  a  partial  profession.  No 
benefit,  however,  has  been  experienced  from  this  course. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  tended  to  an  indefinite  protrac- 
tion of  the  examination  of  Candidates  through  successive 
years,  which  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  shewn  by 
experience  to    confer  no   advantage  upon   Candidates 
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themselves.     These  considerationB  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following 

Begulationa  for  Examinations  extending  heyond  one  year. 

3.  All  the  branches  must  be  professed  by  each  Candi- 
date within  two  successive  yeai-s.  If  at  the  Annual 
Examination  in  those  years  he  be  pronounced  fair  in  all 
the  branches,  his  Examination  shall  be  held  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  if  otherwise,  his  Examination  must  be  resumed 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  Bule  6. 

4.  Every  Candidate  must  at  his  first  attendance  for 
Examination,  profess  and  be  examined  upon  not  less  than 
five  of  the  nine  subjects  of  written  trial,  (now  ten,  with 
Physics,)  including  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Latin,  the 
profession  of  these  three  in  the  first  year  being  indis- 
pensable. 

5.  Whatever  modified  allowance  the  Trustees  may  in 
their  discretion  allocate  in  respect  of  partial  profession  and 
success  in  the  first  of  these  two  years,  the  amount  shall  be 
reserved,  and  no  payment  be  made  until  the  entire  Ex- 
amination is  completed  in  terms  of  Bule  3. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  Candidate  being  found  deficient  in 
any  one  of  the  nine  branches  at  the  end  of  the  se6ond 
Examination,  then  all  his  past  appearances,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  marked  goody  shall  be  held  null  for  every 
purpose ; — ^it  being  open  to  him  again  to  compete  for 
admission  by  passing  through  the  Examination  anew,  but 
always  in  the  same  way,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  in 
conformity  with  these  Bules,  as  if  he  had  made  no  pre- 
vious appearance  in  any  branch  not  marked  good. 


In  transmitting  the  foregoing  Rules  to  newly  elected  Paro- 
chial Schoolmasters  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Moray,  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Dick's  Bequest  beg  to  invite  their 
serious  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Bequest,  the  Testator's 
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express  direction  being  that  the  Fund  shall  be  distributed  in 
such  manner  as  *'  shall  seem  most  likely  to  encourage  active 
Schoolmasters^  and  gradually  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of 
the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  and  Schools"  in  these  Counties.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  important  objects,  the  Tnistees  have 
adopted  such  Eegnlations  as  appeared  best  calculated  to  attain 
them :  and  with  a  view  in  particular  to  the  elevation  of  the 
literary  character  of  the  Schoolmasters,  they  instituted  an  Ex- 
amination of  newly  elected  Teachers,  upon  such  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  as  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  to  expect 
should  be  known  by  Schoolmasters  claiming  the  advantage  of 
this  Bequest,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  emoluments. 

But  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever  rules  the  Trustees  may  pre- 
scribe, the  success  of  these  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
Schoolmasters  themselves, — upon  their  earnest  and  faithful 
exertions  to  attain  the  literary  elevation  desired  by  the  Testa- 
tor, without  the  possession  of  which  every  conscientious  Teacher 
must  feel  that  no  portion  of  the  Fund  can  properly  belong  to  him. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees  to 
witness  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dick's  design  has  been 
seconded  by  various  Teachers,  whose  examination  has  proved 
that  they  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and  cultivated  the  attain- 
ments which  the  Bequest  requires.  One  of  their  most  pleasing 
duties  has  consisted  in  conferring  both  special  and  permanent 
distinctions  on  such  candidates. 

The  appearance  of  the  Teachers  just  referred  to,  has  satisfied 
the  Trustees  both  of  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Dick's  design, 
and  that  the  Examination  instituted  is,  in  respect  of  its  subjects 
and  extent,  within  the  capacity  of  all  Teachers  eligible  to  the 
Parochial  Schools  of  the  three  Counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  pain  to  the 
Trustees  to  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  take  a  diflFerent  view  of 
any  Schoolmaster's  appearance,  and  to  find  that  he  is  not 
worthy  to  participate  in  the  Fund.  The  Testator's  directions, 
however,  leave  them  no  other  course ;  and  whatever  feelings  of 
indulgence  and  consideration  may  have  prevailed  at  the  outset, 
while  the  Examination  was  new  and  comparatively  untried,  the 
Tnistees  regard  it  as  their  plain  duty  to  require,  now  that  the 
Examination  has  been  established  for  fourteen  years,  and  its 
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nature  and  details  are  generally  known  and  understood,  that 
every  Teacher  examined  shall  in  accordance  with  the  foreyoinff 
rules  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  attainment,  as  the  condiiiim  of  his 
receiving  any  share  of  the  Fund.  The  Trustees  think  it  right 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  newly  appointed  Schoolmasters  to 
this  announcement ;  and  they  are  well  aware  that  It  will  afford 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  the  deserving — a  class  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  in  future  embrace  every  Teacher  appointed 
within  the  district  They  are  earnestly  entreated  to  bear  in 
mind  Mr.  Dick's  purpose,  and  the  necessity  of  intelligent  and 
honest  exertion  upon  their  part  to  secure  its  success,  and  they 
need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  consciousness  of  such  exertion 
will  add  a  double  value  to  any  allowance  which  they  may 
receive. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 
CONTINUED — HIS  ABILITY  AS  A  TEACHER. 


THIS   ELEMENT  VITAL — ^TO  BE  JUDGED   OF  IN   SCHOOL — UNIFORM 
STANDARD— VISITATION    BY  TRUSTEES    AND   OTHERS — ^HINDER" 

ANCE  FROM   MARKETS,  &C. SPECIAL  VISITS  UMITED— LENGTH 

OF  VISIT — SEASON— OBJECTION   TO  SUMMER  VISITS — NO  NOTICE 

OF  VISIT AGITATION  OF   TEACHER  AND  PUPILS — ENCOURAGING 

TENDENCY  OF  VISITS — PRESBYTERIAL   REPORTS  SERVICEABLE 

LETTERS  OF  ADVICE THEIR  TENOR ^WELL  RECEIVED— COMMU- 
NICATED TO  CLERGY — RESULTS — EFFECT  OF  VISITS  ON  DIVISION 
— ^PREPARATORY  SCALE — SUSPENSION  AND  DIMINUTION — HOPE 
•  OF  RESTORATION — ALLOWANCE  FOR  EMINENT  MERIT— CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF  TEACHERS  AS  REGARDS  EFFICIENCY— COMPARISON 
WITH  184^,  AND  WITH  1833. 

.  In  the  second  part  of  this  Report  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  shew  what  is  the  function  of  the  Parish 
School — what  in  an  efficient  condition  it  ought  to  be 
— and  what  therefore  the  Teacher  should  aim  at  as 
the  object  of  his  efforts.  It  is  by  the  success  of 
these  efforts  that  he  will  elevate  the  literary  charac* 
ter  of  his  school,  while  rendering  it  an  instrument  of 
incalculable  moral  benefit  to  the  community.  Thus 
it  is  dear,  that  as  a  means  of  attaining  Mr.  Dick's 
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purpose,  the  element  of  professional  ability  is  vital, 
and  demands  a  prominent  regard. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  here,  what  is  fully 
stated  in  another  department.  The  degree  in  which  a 
Teacher  makes  his  School  approach  towards  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  afterwards  exhibited,  determines 
the  amount  of  weight  which  is  attached  to  his  claim 
for  advancement  upon  that  part  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  the  reward  of  merit  in  teaching.  The  assistance 
derived  from  the  Reports  of  Presbyteries  is  shewn  in 
explaining  the  relation  of  the  Bequest  to  the  Church. 
In  so  far  also  as  professional  eminence  operates  in 
attracting  pupils,  the  benefit  accruing  from  that 
source  is  derived  through  the  statistical  elements, 
the  effect  of  which  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. The  present  object  is  to  explain  the  direct 
means  employed  to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  skill  and 
success  to  which  the  Schoolmastei's  severally  attain. 

The  exhibition  of  practical  teaching  embraced  in 
the  annual  Examination  of  newly  elected  School- 
masters has  already  been  noticed.  That  trial  is 
useful  as  a  pointed  challenge  of  the  attention  of 
young  teachers  to  an  essential  qualification,  and  as 
promoting  such  preparatory  study  and  exercise  aa 
will  give  the  candidate  a  ready  command  of  his 
powers  and  resources,  with  ease  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  them.  It  has  always  been  felt,  however,  and 
repeatedly  expressed  by  the  Examiners,  that  with 
strange  pupils,  and  in  a  strange  scene,  under  so 
many  circumstances  adverse  to  mental  composure, 
the  exercise  at  the  examination  ought  not  to  be 
relied  upon  as  a  sufficient  test ;  and  that  the  proper 
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sphere  in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate's power  as  a  Teacher  is  his  own  School,  where 
he  is  at  home  among  the  pupils  taught  by  himself. 

The  First  Report  explained  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  uniform  standard  of  judgment  in  the 
Presbyterial  reports,  inasmuch  as  these  are  made  by 
forty  or  fifty  different  committees  into  which  the 
thirteen  Presbyteries  of  the  three  counties  are  sub- 
divided for  the  visitation  of  schools.  The  Trustees, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  direct  reports, 
which  have  accordingly  been  made  during  the 
twenty-one  years  since  the  operations  began,  by 
their  Clerk  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Visitor. 

The  Report  of  1844  noticed  the  interest  and  use- 
fulness added  to  the  visitation  of  schools,  by  the 
occasional  participation  of  members  of  the  body  of 
Trustees  in  that  work.  These  gratuitous  labours 
have  since  been  continued,  Mr.  Elder  having  a 
second  time  taken  part  in  the  visitation  in  1844, 
and  the  late  Deputy-Keeper  Mackenzie  also  a  second 
time  in  1848.  Mr.  Cook  made  the  tour  in  1845; 
Mr.  Young  in  1849,  and  again  in  the  summer  of 
1851;  Mr.  James  Mackenzie  in  1850;  and  Mr. 
Hope,  Deputy-Keeper,  in  the  spring  of  1851  and 
1852.  In  1846  the  Bequest. and  the  Schools  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  Professor  Pillans'  aid  in  the 
work  of  inspection  ;  and  in  three  tours  during  1852 
and  1853,  that  of  Professor  Kelland.  Since  1843, 
also,  the  Clerk  has  been  attended  by  an  (wianuensis^ 
employed  by  himself  and  approved  by  the  Trustees, 
capable  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  inspection. 

At  all  times  these  visits  are  necessarily  subject  to 
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incidental  liinderances,  as  for  instance  when  a  market 
in  the  neighbourhood  withdraws  the  senior  pupils,  or 
all ;  or  when  an  epidemic  has  emptied  the  school ;  or 
when  it  is  vacant  at  the  communion  season.  When 
such  circumstances  are  in  any  degree  remediable, 
the  good  teacher  makes  a  willing  effort  to  obviate 
them,  as  at  the  school  of  »  *  *  *,  where  the 
visit  being  made  upon  a  Saturday,  when  the  ordi- 
nary lesson  books  are  not  used,  a  sufficient  supply  was 
gathered  on  the  moment  from  the  nearest  houses. 
Another  source  of  interruption  to  the  regular  course 
of  visitation  arose  in  recent  years,  from  the  frequent 
changes  of  incumbency,  and  the  desire  that  newly 
appointed  Teachers,  and  others  whose  Schools  had 
not  been  found  satisfactory,  should  suffer  as  little 
suspense  or  disadvantage  as  possible  through  delay 
in  visiting  their  Schools.  This  hinderance  to  the 
ordinary  routine  had  become  so  serious,  that  in  1851 
the  Trustees,  after  fully  considering  the  matter, 
agreed  for  the  future,  that  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  special  visits  should  be  directed  only 
to  Schools  which  can  be  reached  without  interrupt- 
ing the  regular  course  of  inspection.  It  would  of 
course  have  a  satisfactory  tendency  in  such  cases  as 
are  here  referred  to,  if  the  Trustees  should  find 
themselves  able,  without  material  addition  to  the 
expense,  to  institute  a  more  frequent  visitation  than 
has  hitherto  been  made.  A  desire  for  visits  at 
shorter  intervals  has  been  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  should  such  a  modification  of  arrangements 
be  practicable,  it  might  in  various  ways  prove 
beneficial. 
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The  length  of  the  visit  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, being  regulated  by  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  especially  by  the  number  of  branches  taught. 
The  great  increase  in  the  variety  and  extent  of 
instruction  since  the  Schools  were  first  visited  in 
1833,  renders  it  now  indispensable  to  devote  to  each 
School  longer  time  than  formerly  sufficed ;  and  of 
late  years,  the  visits  have  been  restricted  to  two 
schools  in  a  day,  or  to  three  when  their  condition 
and  proximity  permit.  It  is  a  delightful  sensation 
when — and  this  is  becoming  more  frequent — it  can 
be  recorded,  as  in  the  case  of  «  *  *  *,  that  '^  the 
"  work  is  done  so  well,  and  each  branch  from  the 
•'  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  is  so  inter* 
"  esting,'^  that  the  Visitor  regrets  the  insensible 
escape  of  the  time  available  for  the  inspection. 

The  period  of  the  visits  has  been  the  subject  of 
remark,  and  as  regards  those  made  in  summer,  i.e., 
in  August,  but  of  late  more  generally  in  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of  July,  that  season  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  as  not  favourable  to  the  Schoolmaster,  the 
attendance  being  then  diminished. 

Supposing  the  fact  to  be  undoubted  and  uniform, 
that  the  summer  attendance  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  winter,  the  objection  proceeds  upon  the  assumed 
ground,  that  the  School  ought  only  to  be  visited  at  the 
season  when  in  every  respect  it  presents  the  best  ap- 
pearance. That  seems,  however,  to  be  a  very  question- 
able view.  Looking  to  the  general  wellbeing  of  the 
School,  is  it  desirable  that  every  visit  calculated  to  ex^ 
ercise  a  favourable  influence  should  be  paid  at  or  about 
the  same  season  ?    As  regards  the  Teacher's  interest, 
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is  it  advisable  to  have  no  inspection,  excepting  when 
by  the  number  and  advancement  of  his  pupils  he  is 
most  strongly  supported  ?  that  there  should  be  no 
opportunity  of  observing  his  faithful  assiduity,  as  well 
as  his  skill  in  training  the  young,  and  by  his  own  in- 
herent vigour  sustaining  the  life  of  the  School,  when 
its  strength  is  abated  by  the  absence  of  the  senior 
pupils  ?  In  the  Report  of  the  Presbytery  there  is 
furnished  every  year  a  view  of  the  School  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when,  according  to  the  idea 
under  consideration,  it  is  at  its  best,  and  it  does  not 
appear  expedient  that  the  Trustees  should  limit 
their  inspection,  so  that  it  must  necessarily  take 
place  before  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Presby- 
terial  visitation,  or  of  other  inspections,  may  have 
subsided.  Their  desire  is  to  judge  of  the  Schools,  not 
in  the  limited  view  of  their  highest  capability,  at  a 
particular  season^  but  according  to  their  ordinary 
working  condition. 

It  is  to  assume  great  inconsideration,  too,  and 
narrowness  of  judgment  in  the  Visitor  of  a  School, 
to  suppose  that  he  will  leave  out  of  view  circum-* 
stances  incident  to  the  date  of  his  visit. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  object  of  the 
Trustees'  inspection  is  to  judge  of  the  skill  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  School  is  taught.  But  no 
School  where  there  was  not  some  essential  defect  has 
ever  been  found  so  deserted  as  not  to  afford  ample 
data  for  forming  such  a  judgment.  At  a  School 
inspected  in  *  *  «  «,  the  senior  classes  were  obli- 
terated on  the  day  of  the  Clerk's  visit,  by  the  absence 
of  every  advanced  pupil  at  a  market  in  the  next 
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parish ;  jet  the  effect  i^as  far  from  unfavourable 
to  the  Teacher,  the  diligence  and  skill  applied  in 
training  the  junior  claBses  being  observed  with  a 
degree  of  approbation  which  any  proficiency  in 
the  senior  classes  (repeatedly  seen  before,  however) 
could  scarcely  have  enhanced.  The  benefit  to  that 
School  of  the  entire  number  of  its  pupils  and  of 
their  attendance  and  advancement,  Ac,  was  secured 
by  the  Annual  Return,  while  the  reward  of  its 
proficiency,  as  testified  by  the  Presbytery,  was  not 
certainly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  seniors 
at  the  Clerk's  visit.  A  case  precisely  similar  in  cir- 
cumstances and  result  occurred  in  *  «  #  * .  Two* 
thirds  of  the  pupils  were  absent  at  a  market,  yet 
the  Report  here  bears, — "  It  is  gratifying  to  see  a 
'^  School  vindicate  for  itself  a  character  of  so  much 
'^  energy  and  efficiency,  even  when  seen  under  such 
"  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  this  was  to-day/' 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the  better  atten- 
dance in  winter  is  not  universal,  being  less  observ- 
able in  towns,  as  well  as  some  other  localities.  The 
Clerk  could  not  see  the  School  of  Fordyce,  on  21st 
July  1852,  that  being  a  holiday  after  the  Presby- 
terial  Examination  the  day  before.  Nor  have  the 
summer  visits  been  confined  to  particular  districts, 
the  whole  Schools  being  visited  indiscriminately  in 
spring  or  summer,  as  it  may  happen. 

Another  point  upon  which  different  opinions  have 
been  expressed,  is  that  no  notice  of  the  visit  is  given 
to  the  Schoolmaster.  But  the  only  reason  for  this 
is  the  Trustees'  desire  that  the  School  should  be  seen 
in   its  every-day  condition  and   ordinary  working 
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order.  This  intention  is  of  course  defeated  when, 
as  has  happened  in  some  cases,  the  time  of  the  visit 
being  previously  known,  a  muster  is  made,  and  more 
pupils  are  found  in  the  School  than  are  on  the  roll. 
The  Clerk,  however,  whether  accompanied  by  a 
Trustee  or  not,  never  arranged  the  route,  (which  is 
generally  done  in  Edinburgh,)  or  travelled  out  of 
its  direction,  with  the  view  of  taking  a  Teacher  by 
surprise.  Deviations  from  the  usual  track  must 
occasionally  occur,  and  journeys  have  repeatedly 
been  undertaken,  with  considerable  expense  of  time 
and  labour,  to  reach  single  Schools,  the  Teachers  of 
which,  for  reasons  previously  referred  to,  must  have 
been  subjected  to  delay  or  other  disadvantage  unless 
so  visited.  But  the  Clerk  has  sincere  satisfaction  in 
stating,  that  during  the  twenty-one  years  in  which 
he  has  performed  this  duty  of  visiting  the  Schools, 
ho  never  (with  probably  two  exceptions)  found  a 
Schoolmaster  absent  from  his  post  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  it. 

The  design  of  the  visit  is  still  occasionally  impeded 
in  some  measure  by  its  disturbing  influence  upon  the 
Teacher  and  pupils.  When  the  Teacher  is  of  a 
nervous  constitution,  his  want  of  ease  in  a  stranger's 
presence  will  exhibit  itself  in  physical  restlessness, 
or  his  mind  is  dashed,  and  he  loses  the  power  of 
conducting  the  higher  business,  betaking  himself  to 
questions  in  spelling  or  grammar.  The  pupils  also  are 
still  apt  occasionally  to  become  abashed  and  incapable 
of  doing  justiceto  theirmaster,  especi  ally  when  he  is 
himself  visibly  disconcerted.  More  frequently,  without 
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such  agitation,  there  is  inability  to  understand  the 
questions  of  a  stranger.  These  points  are  noticed 
in  order  the  more  to  direct  the  attention  of  Teachers, 
in  the  first  place,  to  what  has  already  been  referred 
to,  viz.,  the  advantage  of  habits  of  self-command. 
The  removal  from  their  own  minds  of  a  feeling  which 
is  causeless,  and  can  only  tend  to  injure  themselves, 
will  effectually  obliterate  such  sympathetic  affections 
in  the  pupils.  They  will  perceive  also  how  desirable 
it  is  to  avoid  an  habitual  technicality  and  formality 
of  expression,  and  to  study  such  variety  of  language 
and  address  as  will  qualify  their  pupils  to  under- 
stand and  communicate  with  others. 

Another  obstruction  is  encountered  when  the 
Teacher  so  far  mistakes  as  to  conspire  with  the 
pupils  in  fiirnishing  them  with  answers  to  the  Visi- 
tors' questions,  or  in  presenting  a  lesson  recently 
crammed.  Such  incidents  should  be  prevented  by  a 
regard  to  their  influence  on  the  pupils.  Where  such 
laxity  is  permitted,  how  can  they  continue  to  respect 
their  Teacher  or  reverence  truth  ? 

The  cases  just  referred  to  are  now  comparatively 
rare,  and  noticed  only  that  they  may  become  rarer, 
and  disappear.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  visits  has  been  to  encourage. 
This  is  their  inevitable  effect  with  the  increasing 
number  of  those  who  receive  substantial  evidence,  in 
augmented  allowances,  that  their  faithful  labours 
have  been  observed  and  appreciated.  The  case  has 
occurred,  too,  where  a  Teacher  would  have  forfeited 
his  allowance  by  absence  from  the  Examination,  but 
being  encouraged  by  the  Clerk  when  visiting  his 
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School,   came  forward  and  made  a  successful  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Reports  of  Visitation  by  the  Committees  of 
Presbytery  are  taken  by  the  Visitor  along  with  him 
upon  his  tour,  and  his  visits  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  observing  the  condition  of  matters  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  the  Presbytery  in  terms  either 
of  commendation  or  of  disapproval.  A  special  benefit 
is  thus  made  available  to  Teachers  who  sustain  what 
is  creditable,  and  shew  themselves  desirous  also  to 
remove  the  occasion  of  censure. 

The  practice  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1844  of 
communicating  freely  to  Teachers  at  the  time  the 
impressions  received  at  the  visit  has  been  continued. 
Shortly  after  the  last  Report  was  published  it  was 
felt  to  be  desirable,  however,  that  these  impressions 
should  in  some  instances  be  stated  in  a  more  formal 
manner.  Letters  of  advice  had  occasionally  been 
written  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  administration,  but, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion began  to  be  used  in  a  systematic  manner,  with 
the  view  of  placing  before  teachers  points  upon  which 
their  system  appeared  capable  of  improvement,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  form,  and  in  a  way  more  likely 
permanently  to  impress  their  minds  than  oral  state- 
ment in  conversation. 

These  letters  have  been  varied  in  their  tenor, 
at  one  time  pointing  out  to  the  Teacher  particular 
departments  in  which  the  system  might  be  amend- 
ed,— at  another,  advising  the  extension  of  certain 
branches,  most  frequently  English  Grammar,  Arith- 
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metic,  and  Geography,  to  a  larger  number  of  pupils, — 
at  a  third,  noticing  deficiencies  in  reading  and  spell- 
ing, which  appeared  to  indicate  a  want  of  attention 
to  the  most  ordinary  parts  of  instruction.  The  use  of 
such  appeals  is  obvious  in  pointedly  directing  the 
Teacher's  attention  to  defects  which,  in  the  quiet 
routine  of  daily  work,  may,  while  he  is  unconscious 
of  it,  creep  in.  Suggestions  also  are  made  to  enlarge 
and  advance  the  general  instruction, — ^the  Teacher 
has  been  urged  to  observe  the  duty  of  privately  pre- 
paring the  lessons,— the  Bible  lessons  especially,  and 
those  in  the  classics.  Faults  of  manner  have  been 
suggested  for  correction,  and  cleanliness  and  order 
enforced  With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  de- 
ficiencies have  been  pointed  out,  and  occasion  has 
been  taken  to  suggest  an  increase  of  tenderness  and 
reverence  in  imparting  it,  and  the  cultivation  of 
an  extended  intelligence  and  elevation  of  feeling 
in  the  pupils.  Teachers  have  been  exhorted  to 
visit  Schools  of  established  reputation, — ^warned  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  a  visible  decay  of  energy, — ^and 
animated  to  cherish  high  views  of  their  duty  and 
responsibility,  so  as  to  give  a  progressive  elevation 
to  the  character  of  their  Schools.  The  advice  is 
mingled  with  praise  of  whatever  has  been  observed 
worthy  of  commendation,  and  the  suggestions  are 
justified  when  necessary  by  a  reference  to  what  is 
accomplished  in  other  Schools,  of  which  the  circum- 
stances are  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same,  as 
well  as  to  those  higher  views  by  which  the  enlight- 
ened Teacher  is  unceasingly  led  onwards  and  up- 
wards. 
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The  Reporter  is  bound  to  acknowledge  the  can- 
dour and  attention  with  which  these  communica- 
tions have  almost  universally  been  received.  If 
reluctance  or  impatience  has  appeared  it  has  been 
rare,  produced,  it  may  be,  by  constitutional  causes, 
and  the  feeling  itself,  it  is  hoped,  may  have  been 
but  slight  and  momentary.  Commonly  the  spirit 
with  which  remarks  were  taken,  whether  they  led 
to  discussion  or  acknowledgment,  has  been  alto- 
gether worthy  of  men  of  independent  and  sincere 
characters.  Frequently  a  consciousness  of  deficiency 
has  been  expressed,  with  a  sense  of  the  want  of 
opportunities,  and  a  desire  to  know  in  what  respects 
the  School  might  be  improved.  Ingenuous  admis- 
sions have  again  and  again  justified  the  rule,  that 
remarks  founded  in  truth  appeal  to  the  conscience, 
and  produce  their  due  eflFect  when  made  upon  a 
fitting  time  and  occasion. 

Copies  of  the  letters  of  advice  are  sent  to  the 
Clergymen  of  the  raspective  parishes,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  generally  met  with  approval, 
which  has  indeed  in  many  instances  been  expressed. 
The  essential  importance  of  such  efforts  being  second- 
ed by  the  Clergyman,  who  bears  to  the  Schoolmaster 
so  close  and  influential  a  relation,  is  obvious.  If 
in  any  instance  the  Trustees'  suggestions  have  not 
been  favourably  received,  that  may  be  attributed 
probably  to  causes  of  which  the  operation  is  limited, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  will  prove  temporary. 

In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  operation  of  this 
part  of  the  proceedings,  there  is  appended  to  this 
chapter  a  letter  of  advice,  with  the  Clerk's  subsequent 
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report  upon  the  school  of  the  Teacher  to  \vhoin  it 
was  sent,  and  the  communication  thereupon  made 
by  the  Trustees.  The  records  of  the  Bequest  abound 
with  examples  of  benefit  resulting  from  suggestions 
made  orally  or  by  letter.  The  case  has  not  been 
solitary,  in  which  a  remark  made  incidentally  in 
conversing  with  a  Teacher  of  high  accomplishment, 
and  forgotten  by  the  visitor  as  soon  as  made,  has 
been  found  at  next  visit  to  have  occasioned  the  in- 
troduction of  methods  beneficial  to  the  pupils,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Master.  In  one  case  it 
is  recorded  that  puerility  in  the  style  of  examination, 
censured  at  last  visit,  had  disappeared.  In  another 
it  is  noticed  that  the  Teacher's  habit  of  arranging 
words  for  the  pupil,  formerly  disapproved  of,  has  been 
given  up.  Elsewhere  a  Teacher  gives  his  promise, 
himself  to  prepare  the  Latin  lesson  in  future.  Ob- 
stacles to  success  arising  from  causes  in  the  intellec- 
tual constitution  and  habits  of  the  Teacher  having 
been  pointed  out  in  writing,  and  means  suggested 
for  their  removal,  a  supplementary  visit  is  noted  as 
satisfactory  in  shewing  the  beneficial  results  of  an 
effort  to  overcome  those  natural  hinderances  to  suc- 
cess. Similar  good  effects  are  shewn  to  have  flowed 
from  a  written  appeal  to  a  Teacher,  in  consequence 
of  a  manifest  decline  of  energetic  effort  in  his  School, 
attributed  with  probability  to  his  engagement  in 
other  pursuits,  the  School  being  found  in  revived 
efficiency  next  year.  A  Teacher,  having  yielded  to 
despondency  upon  a  temporary  decrease  of  pupils, 
is  urged  by  letter  to  renewed  exertions,  and  the 
next  visit  to  his  School  exhibits  more  work,  and 
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better  directed.  It  would  be  tedious  to  notioe  the 
instances  in  which  visits  after  advice  or  suggestion 
testify  to  "  advancing  improvement/' — or  to  "  a 
'*  marked  transformation  in  the  appearance  and 
**  character  of  the  School," — or  that  "  remarks  which 
'^  refer  to  branches  in  a  defective  condition  last 
"  year,  exhibit  a  striking  and  very  gratifying  im- 
"^  provement  in  every  particular  complained  of,  and 
"  very  strongly  illustrate  the  benefit  of  such  remon- 
'*  strances  as  were  in  August  last,  addressed  to 

«  Mr. :' 

A  frequent  duty  of  the  visitor  is  to  recommend  to 
inexperienced  Teachers,  that  they  should  observe 
the  methods  practised  in  well  conducted  Schools,  and 
the  Trustees  are  in  the  practice  of  aiding  Assistant 
Teachers  in  defraying  the  expense  of  proceeding  to 
Edinburgh  for  that  purpose.  The  Report  of  1844 
referred*^  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  new 
Teacher,  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  training  or 
practice.  It  is  no  doubt  a  misfortune  to  the  School, 
when  that  essential  part  of  professional  knowledge 
remains  to  be  acquired  after  a  Schoolmaster's  entry 
upon  duty.  There  has  been  occasion  more  than 
once  to  observe  the  benefit  to  a  Teacher  of  previous 
experience  even  in  a  country  School  He  goes 
about  his  work  with  tact  and  care,  and  in  examina* 
tion  displays  a  facility,  which  the  inexperienced  can 
only  hope  to  attain  after  years  of  practice.  Oppor- 
tunities have  occurred  also  of  marking  the  distinct 
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results  of  such  systematic  training  as  is  afforded  by 
a  Normal  School,  even  if  only  for  a  short  period. 
The  case  is  rare  if  not  solitary,  where  no  good  is 
derived  even  from  a  visit  to  such  an  Institution,  and 
such  a  result  may  readily  be  ascribed  to  fixed  habits 
or  constitutional  peculiarity.  Again  and  again 
Teachers  of  accomplishment  have  embraced  eagerly 
the  suggestion  to  observe  instruction  conducted  in 
the  happiest  circumstances  of  method  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  effect  upon  an  inquiring  and  candid 
mind  of  witnessing  a  high  exemplification  of  his  art 
is  unfailing.  Where  the  inquirer  becomes  a  student, 
the  result  in  Teachers  so  well  disciplined  in  mind 
and  knowledge  as  those  connected  with  this  fund 
is  striking.  At  *****  "  it  was  observed,  the 
"  satis&ctory  condition  of  the  School,  after  being 
''  so  short  a  period  under  the  present  Teacher,  is  a 
"  striking  evidence  of  the  utility  of  Normal  Schools, 

"  Mr. having  spent  three  months  in  the  end 

''  of  last  year  at  the  Normal  Institution  of  Edin- 
''  burgh/'  A  similar  observation  occurs  elsewhere 
with  respect  to  a  Teacher  not  naturally  of  quick 
parts,  but  inured  by  five  months'  attendance  at  the 
same  Institution  to  systematic  methods  and  order. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  effect  given  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  to  the  claimant's  ability  as 
a  Teacher,  that  point  will  be  generally  explained  in 
describing  the  elements  of  the  division.  Here  it  may 
be  noticed,  as  already  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter,  that  this  is  a  point  which  is  carefully  looked 
to  in  the  first  admission  of  a  Teacher  upon  the  fund. 
The  satisfactory  state  of  his  School  being  an  indis* 
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pensable  condition,  although  he  may  have  passed  the 
Examination.  The  following  obseryations  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  of  a  School  visited  for  the 
first  time  under  its  new  Teacher,  sufficiently  explain 
the  grounds  of  the  course  now  indicated  : — 

"  The  whole  appearance  of  this  School  is  disappointing.  The 
*'  Teacher  is  not  so  cleanly  and  tidy  in  his  appearance  as  he 
"  should  be,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  enter  into  the  business 
'^  of  the  School  with  any  earnestness  or  devotion.  The  conse- 
'^  quence  is,  great  listlessness  in  the  business — ^no  apparent 
*'  interest  or  cheerfulness  in  the  pupils,  the  whole  appearance 
'^  suggesting  too  strongly  the  impression,  that  the  Teacher  re- 
'*  gards  his  School- work  only  as  a  task  to  be  performed.  He 
'*  has  no  set  of  the  lesson-books  for  his  own  use.  It  does  not 
'^  appear  that  a  full  allowance  could  with  propriety  be  given 

"  here,  and   Mr.  ,"  (a  Trustee,)  "  and  the  Clerk, 

'^  agreed  that  not  more  than  one-half  the  ordinary  allowance 
*'  should  be  given,  and  that  only  as  an  encouragement,  to  be 
''  withdrawn  at  a  specified  time,  should  there  be  no  improve- 
"  ment." 

The  Preparatory  scale  is  assigned  also  to  those 
whose  deficiency  is  confined  to  the  want  of  ex- 
perience and  skill,  and  the  propriety  of  this  has  been 
not  only  generally  recognised,  but  felt  also  by  such 
Teachers  themselves  If  at  subsequent  visits,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  an  increase  of  skill  and  efficiency 
be  found,  they  are  advanced  gradually,  or  at  once, 
to  full  participation.  When  a  newly  appointed 
Teacher  is  found  in  the  active  and  successful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  is  admitted,  an  addition 
being  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  in  cases  of  ex- 
traordinary efficiency,  but  in  these  only ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  allowances  for  merit  are  granted  spar- 
ingly to  young  Teachers,  and  increased  gradually  as 
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their  professional  character  attains  growth  and  sta- 
bility. 

After  a  Teacher  has  been  admitted,  his  allowance 
is  not  suspended  or  diminished,  without  ample  warn- 
ing, excepting  in  cases  of  aggravated  remissness  or 
culpability,  which  have  been  rare.  When  occasion 
arises  to  object  to  a  Teacher's  method  or  practice, 
the  objection  is  stated  in  the  way  already  describ- 
ed, but  without  affecting  his  allowance,  unless  it 
may  be  as  regards  what  may  previously  have  been 
granted  for  merit.  The  manner  and  design  of  such 
communications,  will  best  be  shewn  by  citing  the 
concluding  part  of  one  which,  after  describing  the 
causes  of  complaint,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

^<  The  Trustees  do  not  think  that  these  causes  of  oomplamt 
^*  would  exist,  if  you  brought  to  the  School  a  disengaged  and 
*^  energetic  mind,  and  a  spirit  earnestly  bent  upon  raising  it  to 
^'  a  high  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  they  conceive  that  they  best 
^'  consult  your  interest,  as  well  as  discharge  their  own  duty,  in 
*'  laying  this  candid  statement  before  you,  since  it  is  impossible, 
'*  unless  a  marked  improvement  takes  place,  that  you  can  con- 
'^  tinue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Bequest,  upon  the  scale 
'*  which  has  hitherto  been  granted,  but  which,  in  consequence 
*'  of  the  recent  visits,  must  now  be  modified,  in  so  far  as  any 
**  allowance  was  made  on  the  head  of  merit. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  defects  now  pointed  out, 
'*  the  Trustees  submit  that  you  should  lose  no  time  in  visiting 
*'  the  more  eminent  seminaries  in  Edinburgh,  and  studying  the 
^^  methods  there  practised,  so  as  to  make  yourself  thoroughly 
**  conversant  with  them." 

Should  such  an  appeal  prove  ineffectual,  the 
Teacher  is  again  written  to,  and  the  grounds  of 
complaint  recapitulated,  and  it  may  be  added,  as 
in  a  case  which  has  occurred  : — 
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'^  These  characteristics  are  still  found,  however,  in  a  degree 

"  little,  if  at  all  abated,  and  the  general  character  of  the  work, 

'^  the  inefficient  nature  of  the  English  Grammar,  the  want  of 

"  general  information,  and  the  absence  of  an  enlarged  and 

^  intelligent  spirit,  all  impress  upon   the   School  an   aspect 

^'  inferior  to  that  which  the   Tmstees  expect  to  find  in  the 

*'  Seminaries  connected  with  this  Bequest." 

If  the  allowance  should  then  be  restricted,  as  was 
done  by  deducting  one-third  from  the  Teacher  to 
whom  the  last  paragraph  was  addressed,  the  hope  of 
improvement  is  not  abandoned ;  but  the  party  is 
assured,  that  it  will  give  the  Trustees  sincere  plea- 
sure to  abate  or  remove  the  restriction,  in  the  event 
of  the  School  being  found  in  an  improved  condition. 
There  is  great  satisfaction  in  adding,  that  the  duty 
of  withdrawing  or  modifying  such  restrictions,  has 
been  nearly  as  frequent  as  that  of  imposing  them. 
The  number  of  Teachers  who  did  not  participate  in 
last  division,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  their  Schools,  was  only  two,  both  of  whom 
have  long  been  deprived,  their  deficiencies  being 
connected  with  circumstances  universally  recognised 
as  necessarily  excluding  them.  The  number  of 
allowances  restricted  on  this  ground  was  4,  and  of 
those  on  the  preparatory  scale,  3. 

The  manner  in  which  it  has  been  judged  most 
expedient  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  Assistant-Sub- 
stitutes whose  Schools  continue  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  (of  which  there  is  not  at  present  any 
instance,)  is  explained  in  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  refers  to  the  appointment  and  admission  of 
such  Assistants. 
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The  most  gratifying  duty  of  the  Trastees  in  this 
department,  is  the  awarding  of  allowances  for  eminent 
merit.  The  second  part  of  the  Report  exemplifies 
fully  the  kind  of  merit  which  obtains  such  awards, 
and  these  are  accorded  in  the  largest  measure  per- 
mitted by  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  that  part 
of  the  division,  wherever  that  spirit  of  eagerness  and 
intelligence,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  true  psedagogic 
power,  makes  the  sight  of  the  School  a  delight,  which 
the  visitor  is  always  glad  to  renew. 

The  following  classification  (at  15th  May  1853) 
contains  probably  as  near  an  approximation  as  is 
attainable  to  a  correct  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
whole  Schools  admissible  to  the  Bequest  as  regards 
efficiency,  viz. — 

1.  Schools  taught  with  the  highest  skill  and 

efficiency,  .  .  .  .17 

2.  Schools  taught  with  skill  and  efficiency,    .         25 

3.  Schools  well  taught,         .  .  .30 

4.  Schools  fully  admitted  or  admissible,  though 

without  distinction,  on  the  ground  of  merit,      42 

5.  Teachers  inexperienced,  ...  4 

6.  Inefficient,  .  .  .  .14 
^    f  Not  recently  seen,                     .             .10 

I  Not  yet  seen,    ....  4 

146 

The  72  Teachers  included  in  the  first  three  heads 
correspond  (with  probably  a  general  increase  of  pro- 
ficiency) to  the  54  forming  the  two  first  classes  of 
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the  estimate*  in  1843,  while  the  42  of  class  4  are 
certainly  ahead  of  the  54  whose  Schools  in  1843 
were  **  well  taught  in  some  respects,  but  deficient 
"  in  others/' 

With  the  state  of  matters  in  18S3  no  minute 
comparison  can  well  be  instituted.  There  is  now 
prevalent  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the 
functions  of  a  Teacher,  and  there  is  not  probably  a 
School  within  the  district  which  does  not  exhibit  now 
the  influence  of  ideas  and  methods,  the  least  indica- 
tion of  which  in  1833  would  have  been  hailed  in  any 
School  with  congratulation. 


LETTER  OF  ADVICE. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Tnistees  to  express  to 
yon  in  writing  their  regret,  that  the  impression  derived  from 
the  recent  visit  to  your  School  was  unsatisfactory.  The  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  appear  to  be  too  much  limited  to  a  few 
pupils  at  the  head  of  each  class,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  exertion  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  the  other  pupils, 
whose  torpid  and  uninformed  condition  does  not  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  the  application  of  an  active  and  judicious  system 
of  tuition.  The  state  of  the  New  Testament  class  cannot  be 
considered  creditable,  and  the  Trustees  submit  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  an  example  afforded  by  other  schools,  not  to  permit 
pupils  to  use  the  Holy  Scriptures,  until  the  proficiency  is  such, 
that  the  lesson  may  serve  a  higher  purpose  than  that  of  a  tech- 
nical exercise  in  reading. 

English  Grammar  ought  certainly  to  be  taught  to  a  great^f^r 

*  Report,  1844,  p.  236. 
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number,  and  advanced  to  a  higher  point.  This  exercise  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  rouse  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  pupils 
cannot  derive  that  advantage  without  systematic  labour  and 
patient  perseverance. 

The  Trustees,  from  their  knowledge  of  your  attainments,  are 
satisfied  of  your  capability  to  raise  the  School  to  a  much  higher 
standard  than  it  presents  just  now,  and  they  earnestly  submit 
to  yon  the  necessity  and  duty  of  such  an  earnest  devotion  of 
your  mind  and  energies  to  its  improvement,  as  will  for  the  future 
prevent  any  such  expression  of  dissatisfaction  as  the  present 
They  would  urgently  impress  upon  you  the  desirableness,  in  parti- 
cular, of  studying  perfectly  to  simplify  the  substance  of  your  exa- 
mination, and  not  to  be  satisfiedwith  questions  and  answers  which 
appear  verbaUy  sufficient,  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  the  pupil 
has  a  clear  and  intelligent  perception  of  the  matter.  It  is  only 
by  the  successful  adoption  of  a  method  thus  simple  and  efficient, 
and  by  fiEuthful  and  assiduous  labour  directed  to  the  mental  ad- 
vancement of  all  your  pupils,  that  you  can  hope  to  avoid  the 
dimiimtion  in  your  allowance  from  this  Bequest,  which  must 
ensue  if  the  next  Beport  be  not  of  a  different  tenor.  I  re- 
main, &c. 


EXCERPT  FROM  REPORT  OF  SUBSEQUENT  VISIT. 

There  is  very  distinct  evidence  here  of  marked  improvement 

since ,  and  that  in  the  particulars  then  complained  of,  viz., 

English  Grammar  and  the  adaptation  of  the  questioning  to  the 
pupil's  capacity.  Considering  this  improvement,  and  the  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  different  branches,  some  allowance  may 

now  be  made  to  Mr.  with  propriety,  under  the  head  of 

"  merit." 


COMMUNICATION  THEREUPON. 

I  am  instnicted  by  the  Trustees  to  inform  you,  that  they 
have  received  with  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  visit  to  your 
School  upon  the  —  instant,  and  have  been  gratified,  in  parti- 
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cular,  in  observing  an  improvement  in  points  submitted  to  your 
attention  in  18 — . 

The  Trustees  will  rely  upon  a  continuance  of  your  exertions 
for  the  improvement  of  your  School  and  benefit  of  your  pupils, 
whereby  the  true  object  of  Mr.  Dick's  benevolence  may  be 
attained. 


LETTER  OF  ADVICE  TO  AN  ASSISTANT. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Report  of  the  visit  to  your  School  on  the 
— th  current,  having  been  laid  before  the  Trustees,  I  am  in- 
structed to  express  to  you  in  writing  their  disappointment  with 
the  condition  of  the  School,  as  verbally  explained  to  you. 

With  reference  to  the  Scriptural  instruction,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  your  questions  are  confined  too  much  to  the  leading 
facts  recorded,  and  that  these  are  treated  merely  as  facts,  with- 
out reference  to  their  moral  bearing  and  purpose.  It  is  evidently 
instruction  of  a  very  low  tone  which  rests  satisfied  with  the 
mere  recital  of  facts ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Bible  instruction  should  be  so  limited,  for  your  pupils  shew 
themselves  quite  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
moral  bearing  and  purposes,  when  questions  are  put  regarding 
these ;  and  the  benefit  is  incalculable,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  of  thus  extending  the  Scriptural  exercise. 

The  foregoing  observations  were  suggested  by  the  Bible 
lesson  of  the  oldest  class,  who  are  able  to  recapitulate  the  facts ; 
but  the  Trustees  can  make  no  qualification  in  the  censure  which 
appears  to  them  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  younger  class 
reading  the  New  Testament,  and  who  professedly  read  it,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  their  minds  or  affecting  their  hearts, 
but,  admittedly,  as  a  mere  mechanical  reading  task. 

The  unintelligent  condition  of  the  class  in  the  third  lesson- 
book  is  also  a  source  of  lively  regret  to  the  Trustees,  and  they 
feel  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  continue  to 
extend  the  benefit  of  the  Bequest  to  a  school  in  which  it  appears 
to  them  that  the  highest  objects  of  instruction  are  in  a  large 
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measnre  overlooked.  They  will  not  immediately  withdraw 
yonr  allowance,  because  they  indulge  the  hope,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  you  received  the  suggestions  made  upon 
12th  ult,  that  you  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  now  pointed  out,  and  they  believe  that  you  are 
capable  of  bringing  the  School  into  a  satisfactory  condition.  In 
order  to  aid  you  in  arriving  at  this  desirable  result,  the  Trus- 
tees would  suggest  the  expediency  of  your  revisiting  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  again  and  carefully  to  observe  the  methods 
practised  in  the  best  schools,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
your  own  views  with  regard  to  the  proper  objects  of  instruction. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 
CONTINUED — AGE  AND  INFIRMITY ASSISTANTS. 


CHANGE   IN    EDUCATION    FROM    MECHANICAL    TO   INTELLECTUAL 

INDULGENCE    TO    OLD   TEACHERS — EFFORTS    OF    THESE MERIT 

OF  SOME  UNLEARNED  TEACHERS SOME  SCHOOLS  NOT  IMPROVED 

SUCCESSFUL   APPEAL    TO   TEACHERS — DECLINE  OP   OTHERS 

APPOINTMENT    OP     SUBSTITUTES RARELY     REQUIRED     UNDER 

PENALTY    OF    SUSPENSION RELATION   BETWEEN    MASTER    AND 

SUBSTITUTE EVILS  WHERE   SUBSTITUTE    NOT   INDEPENDENT 

HIS    INDEPENDENCE    NOW    AN     ESTABLISHED    RULE ELECTION 

OP   SUBSTITUTES APPORTIONMENT   OP    EMOLUMENTS LATENT 

AGREEMENTS — SUBSTITUTES     OF     INFERIOR    QUALIFICATIONS 

DIFFICULTY  OF  REMOVAL ALLOWANCE  WITHHELD EXAMINA- 
TION    OF     SUBSTITUTES     REQUIRED THEIR    ADMISSION     LESS 

STRINGENT  THAN  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS — TEMPORARY  ASSISTANTS 

DURING   ILL  HEALTH ASSISTANTS   WHO  ARE   NOT  SUBSTITUTES 

^^THESE  DO  NOT  PARTICIPATE. 


In  every  reference  to  the  past  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
change  which  has  come  over  that  great  interest 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  That  which 
in  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  was  at 
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a  former  period,  and  for  the  most  part,  merely  a 
mechanical  art,  has  had  a  spirit  of  intellectuality 
and  life  breathed  into  it,  and  the  Teacher's  function, 
limited  formerly  in  a  great  measure  to  the  imparting 
of  a  technical  facility,  has  been  extended  to  the 
regions  of  thought  and  reflection.  A  remembrance 
of  this  change,  and  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  wide 
and  eager  direction  of  the  general  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject, would  obviate  much  of  injustice  that  mingles 
with  reflections  on  the  past,  and  imputes  blame  to 
individuals  or  bodies  for  what  was  only  a  participa- 
tion in  the  all  but  universal  insensibility  to  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject. 

It  became  a  duty,  for  the  same  reason,  to  view 
with  indulgence  the  efforts  of  Teachers  educated  and 
trained  in  the  old  school,  and  whose  ideas  and 
habits  were  necessarily  different  from  those  which 
are  now  deemed  indispensable  to  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  the  instructor's  duty.  The  Trustees  have 
accordingly  acted  upon  that  feeling  towards  the 
Teachers  who  had  taken  office  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bequest ;  and  there  are  some  of  these 
still  enjoying  full  participation,  who  might  not  per- 
haps receive  that  benefit  if  judged  by  the  rules 
applied  to  their  younger  brethren. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  senior 
Schoolmasters  have  been  indifferent  spectators  of 
the  improvements  advancing  around  them.  With 
few  exceptions  they  have  made  efforts,  and  these  in 
many  instances  energetic  and  successful  in  no  mean 
degree,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
keep  pace  with  its  progress.    Better  books  have 
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been  introduced,  and  improved  methods  adopted; 
the  journey  to  Edinburgh  has  been  cheerfully  under- 
taken, and  the  best  Schools  visited  with  beneficial 
effect.  If  in  some  cases  the  application  of  these 
advantages  has  not  been  in  the  highest  degree 
skilful  or  advantageous,  that  has  been  owing  not 
to  want  of  inclination,  but  to  the  power  of  ancient 
habit  and  to  constitutional  character.  Even  in  such 
instances,  however,  there  has  been  renewed  exer- 
tion, and  the  latest  visits  shewed  revival  from  a 
state  of  decline.  In  others  again  there  has  been  no 
relaxation,  but  a  continuous  progress  of  improve- 
ment maintained  until  this  time,  the  last  reports 
shewing  advancement  even  since  the  previous  visit 
Notwithstanding  the  lessened  vigour  of  declining 
years,  some  Schoolmasters  maintain  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  their  instructions  equally  in  the  classical 
and  in  the  elementary  departments. 

There  is  one  small  class  whom  the  Reporter 
would  not  willingly  pass  unnoticed.  These  are 
Teachers  without  academical  education,  found  in 
1833  in  side  Schools,  of  which  the  emoluments, 
before  this  Bequest  was  added,  and  the  liberality 
of  others  thereby  stimulated,  barely  furnished  the 
means  of  subsistence.  These  men  had  no  pride 
of  attainment  to  rely  upon,  but  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  exertions  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
their  slender  qualifications,  and  the  natural  abilities 
which  God  had  given  them.  It  is  not  probable  that 
in  future  any  but  Teachers  with  a  classical  education 
will  be  connected  with  the  Bequest ;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  acknowledge  the  singular  excellence  of 
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the  instructions  afforded  in  some  instances  by  the 
class  now  referred  to,  and  how  largely  conscientious 
diligence  has  compensated  in  their  case  for  educa- 
tional disadvantage.  In  part,  their  want  of  scholar- 
ship has  been  remedied  by  strenuous  effort ;  but 
they  looked  rather  at  the  magnitude  of  their  voca- 
tion, than  at  themselves,  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  Schools  have  engaged  all  their  attention  and 
anxiety  has  largely  testified  to  their  sense  of  duty. 
In  some  respects  it  was  impossible  that  their  semi- 
naries should  attain  to  the  height  of  proficiency, 
which  belongs  to  schools  taught  by  accomplished 
scholars;  but  the  advancement  which  they  have 
reached  is  an  instructive  earnest  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  combination  of  application  as 
devoted  as  theirs  with  the  higher  scholarship  of 
others.  At  successive  visits,  the  Reports  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  "  spirit  and  diligence"  of  these  Teach- 
ers— to  "  striking  improvement,  speaking  volumes 
"  for  their  meritorious  exertions," — "  great  pains  in 
"  preparation,"  and  "  the  admirable  discharge  of 
"  their  duties  by  assiduous  and  intelligent  labour." 
The  last  Report  of  *  *  «  *  bears  : — 

**  There  is  a  delightful  aspect  of  diligence  in  this  School,  and 
"  it  presents  in  a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  any  other  con- 
"  nected  with  the  Bequest,  the  character  of  a  School  thoroughly 
"  impregnated  with  scriptural  knowledge,  in  which  the  Bible  is 
^'  the  chief  book,  and  Bible  knowledge  the  chief  instruction." 

Such  Teachers  have  again  and  again  suggested  to 
the  Reporter's  mind  a  sentiment  similar  to  that 
expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  said, — "  If  there 
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"  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it 
"  is  to  see  God  s  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of 
"  natural"  (or  acquired)  "  powers  where  they  have 
"  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated.  I 
"  would  stand  to  that  man  hat  in  hand."* 

But  to  return  to  ordinary  cases.  It  will  readily 
occur  that  a  complete  victory  over  indurated  habit 
could  only  be  gained  by  those  of  determined  charac- 
ter. Although  others  made  a  beginning,  the  effort 
was  afterwards  found  relaxed,  and  occasion  given  for 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  following  observation  : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  three  Schools  visited  to-day,  excites 
"  very  lively  regret  that  the  exertions  made  during  the  last 
"  sixteen  years  to  stimulate  the  Teachers  to  inquiry,  and  the 
"  practice  of  improved  methods,  should  have  proved  so  little 
"  productive.  No  doubt  things  are  taught  now  which  were 
"  not  before,  and  the  tuition  generally  is  upon  the  whole  more 
"  intelligent ;  but  all  these  three  Schools  betray  a  great  want 
"  of  energy,  and  system,  and  method.  Four  years  since  they 
"  appeared  to  have  made  a  considerable  start  in  improvement, 
'^  but  little  of  that  now  remains,  unless  it  be  better  forms  in 
"  some  respects.  Of  the  spirit  of  the  improved  methods,  there  is 
"  little  or  nothing." 

In  these  cases  the  Trustees  did  not  despair,  but 
submitted  the  grounds  of  disappointment  to  the 
Teacher  himself,  along  with  a  statement  of  the  fol- 
lowing import : — 

'^  The  Trustees  are  not  unmindful  of  the  exertions  which  you 
''  formerly  made  to  adopt  improved  methods.  At  the  same 
"  time  they  think  it  their  duty  thus  candidly  to  acquaint  you 
"  with  their  opinion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  School. 
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"  Remembering  that  you  were  in  oflSce  when  the  Bequest  came 
'^  into  operation,  and  that  at  an  earlier  period  the  School 
"  shewed  evidence  of  your  exertions  to  improve  it  in  conformity 
"  with  the  Trustees'  wishes,  it  is  not  their  intention  for  the 
"  present  to  interfere  with  such  moderate  participation  in  the 
^'  funds,  as  can  be  allocated  consistently  with  their  duty,  and 
"  the  claims  of  other  Teachers.  But  they  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
"  understood,  that  whatever  allowance  may  be  awarded,  is 
"  granted  upon  the  grounds  now  pointed  out,  and  they  hope 
"  you  will  the  more  readily  enter  into  any  arrangement  which 
"  the  Trustees  may  eventually  recommend,  subject  to  the  ap- 
"  proval  of  the  Presbytery,  as  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
"  School." 


There  has  not  yet  been  occasion,  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  to  make  the  recommendation  contemplated 
in  the  last  sentence — the  Schools,  two  of  them  espe- 
cially, having  afterwards  been  found  again  consider- 
ably improved.  It  has  not  been  so,  however,  in 
other  instances.  Peculiarities  unfavourable  to  intel- 
ligent reform  have  gained  ground.  Habit  reasserts 
its  power, — ^improvements  though  introduced  are  not 
carried  forward  so  as  to  affect  the  instruction  in  its 
advanced  stages ;  but  the  young  pupils  are  found 
better  than  the  old.  Admonition  proves  ineffectual, 
and  unsuitable  reading  in  the  Bible  is  still  practised, 
after  having  been  remarked  upon  at  previous  visits. 
While  the  Teacher  is  in  every  other  respect  irre- 
proachable, there  is  no  intellectuality  in  his  instruc- 
tion, and  he  now  wants,  and  admits  it  himself,  the 
energy  and  vigour  necessary  to  excite  the  minds  of 
the  young.  The  difficulty  described  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  Clerk's  notes  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
case  in  which  it  was  reported  : — 
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''  It  is  one  of  those  cafies  Id  which  there  is  a  distinct  conflict 
'^  between  a  desire  for  high  efficiency  and  regaxd  for  a  respect- 
^'  able  incumbent,  working  fedthfullj,  no  doubt,  to  the  best  of 
"  his  ability.  The  School  certainly  presents  a  favourable  con- 
^'  trast  with  its  own  condition  when  first  visited,  and  the  predi- 
'*  lection  for  the  scriptural  department  cannot  be  overlooked. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  seems  clear  that  Mr. 's  powers  do 

^'  not  qualify  him  to  impart  the  solid  and  extended  instruction 
'^  which  is  now  reasonably  looked  for  from  a  Teacher  connected 
"  with  this  Bequest." 

While  fully  aJive  to  the  languid  and  ineffective 
character  of  Schools  liable  to  such  exceptions,  the 
Trustees,  as  already  noticed,  have  not  been  forgetful 
of  the  forbearance  due  to  old  Teachers ;  and  where 
there  was  no  suitable  opening  for  an  immediate  re- 
medy, without  injury  to  feeling,  they  have  been  con- 
tent to  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  the  Teacher  of 
himself,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Clergyman,  might 
be  willing  to  adopt  their  suggestions.  There  are, 
accordingly,  at  present  various  cases  in  which  the 
Trustees  think  that  an  Assistant  might  be  advan- 
tageously appointed,  but  the  arrangement  is  not 
pressed,  in  consideration  of  the  incumbent's  respec- 
tability of  character,  and  his  enjoying  the  favourable 
opinion  of  his  Minister  and  Presbytery,  and  because 
the  instruction,  though  capable  of  improvement,  is 
not  so  defective  as  to  call  imperatively  for  a  change. 

In  repeated  instances,  where  the  circumstances 
were  of  the  nature  described,  facilities  have  been 
granted  for  the  appointment  of  substitutes  upon 
the  application  of  the  incumbent  himself,  and  in 
others,  with  his  ready  concurrence  in  the  suggestion. 
Elsewhere  the  arrangement  has  been  resorted  to  on 
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account  of  the  Schoolmaster's  continued  bad  health, 
or  physical  debility.  In  all  cases  the  Trustees  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  urging  what  might  be  unplea- 
sant to  an  old  Teacher's  feelings  without  allowing 
full  time  for  deliberation,  and  they  have  readily 
adjusted  the  time  of  the  arrangement  so  as  to  meet 
his  wishes. 

In  some  instances  the  Trustees  have  been  com- 
pelled to  withhold  the  allowance  on  account  of  refusal 
or  delay  to  take  an  Assistant,  and  this  is  noticed  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  course  has  not  been  taken  upon 
slight  grounds.  The  discretionarypower  has  only  been 
used  where  no  other  course  was  left,  as  for  example, 
where  the  necessity  for  an  Assistant  being  admitted, 
an  irregular  appointment  was  made  of  one  who  could 
obtain  no  certificate  of  sufficient  qualification,  or  where 
the  School  was  in  a  state  of  entire  disorganization, 
and  the  Teacher  without  the  power  of  controlling 
lawless  rudeness  in  the  pupils,— or  where,  at  a  season 
when  it  should  have  been  in  full  activity,  the  School 
was  found  locked  up,  from  failure  to  appoint  an 
Assistant  in  due  time, — or  where,  the  Minister  and 
Presbytery  concurring  that  an  appointment  ought  to 
be  made,  the  appointment  is  prevented  by  obstacles 
in  arranging  the  terms, — or  where  the  Schoolmaster 
declines  to  place  his  substitute  upon  the  independent 
footing  which,  for  reasons  after  stated,  the  Trustees 
consider  essential  to  his  usefulness. 

No  subject  has  more  engaged  the  consideration  of 
the  Trustees,  during  the  last  ten  years,  than  the  regu- 
lations required  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  School 
when  taught  by  a  substitute  ;  and  it  may  be  useful 
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to  mark  briefly  the  points  which  have  required  at- 
tention. 

When  an  Assistant  was  engaged  to  undertake  the 
main  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  School,  diflS- 
culties  naturally  arose  in  adjusting  the  relation 
between  him  and  the  Schoolmaster,  where  the  latter 
desired  still  to  take  part  in  the  work.  In  such  cases 
aid  was  given  from  this  Fund  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  administration  ;  and  so  lately  as  in 
1844  an  allowance  was  made  for  one  year,  as  an  ex- 
periment, chiefly  from  a  desire  to  second  the  clergy- 
man's efforts  to  resuscitate  the  School.  But  the 
division  of  authority  in  such  cases  is  a  source  of  diffi- 
culty. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  minds  may  be  brought 
together  so  constituted  as  to  occupy  debateable 
ground  without  debating  it.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  general  rule ;  and  the  Trustees  became  satisfied, 
by  experience,  of  the  inexpediency  of  an  arrange- 
ment which,  probably,  if  not  necessarily,  leads  to 
conflict  between  the  Schoolmaster  and  his  Assist- 
ant, and  tends  to  compromise  the  authority  of  one 
or  both  of  them  with  the  pupils.  Add  to  this  the 
improbability  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  well 
qualified  Assistant  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position, 
and  the  improbability  equally  great  of  retaining 
upon  such  terms  the  services  of  any  Assistant 
after  he  has  proved  himself  efficient.  Much  in- 
jury, accordingly,  was  inflicted  upon  Schools  by 
frequent  change  of  Assistants,  occasioned  by  their 
own  merit,  or  the  convenience  or  humour  of  their 
employer.  It  was  in  consequence  of  observing  the 
evils  inseparable  from  arrangements  which  assign  a 
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subordinate  or  dubious  place  to  an  Assistant  em- 
ployed to  take  a  principal  charge,  that  the  Trustees 
resolved  to  require  in  all  such  cases  that  the  entire 
responsibility,  and  consequently  the  entire  authority, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Assistant ;  and  it  has 
been  shewn  by  an  extended  experience  to  be  most 
for  the  advantage  of  all  interested  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  in  every  case  of  this  nature.  The  indepen- 
dent position  of  the  Assistant,  who,  because  he  occu- 
pies in  the  School  the  place  of  the  Master,  is  termed 
Assistant-Substitute,  has  become  an  established  rule 
in  all  appointments  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Trustees. 

If  the  acquirements  and  qualifications  of  the  As- 
sistant are  satisfactory,  it  has  been  considered  unne- 
cessary to  inquire  how  he  was  appointed ;  but,  in 
every  case  in  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  Trustees  to 
suggest  the  mode  of  appointment,  they  have  recom- 
mended and  stipulated  that  the  selection  should  be 
made  by  the  Minister  and  Heritors,  who  are  the 
legal  electors  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

The  pecuniary  arrangement,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  where  the  circumstances  are  peculiar,  is 
that  the  Substitute-Teacher  receives  the  School  fees 
and  the  ordinary  allowance  from  the  Bequest — ^the 
Incumbent  retaining  the  salary  paid  by  the  Heritors, 
with  the  house  and  garden,  and  receiving  also  an 
extra  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £12  a-year  from  this 
Bequest.  The  average  amount  of  the  provision  for 
the  Substitute,  from  the  sources  specified,  is  £56, 
14s.  3d.  per  annum,  and  the  retired  Incumbent's 
income  is  in  money  about  £41,  exclusive  of  emolu- 
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ments  from  other  sources,  of  which  the  average  is 
£5,  3s.  2d.  per  annum,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
accommodations  retained  by  the  Incumbent  is  £lO, 
6s.  2d.  In  addition,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire Schools  have  the  Milne  Bequest  of  £20 
a-year  to  each,  which  is  not  allocated  to  the  School- 
master or  to  his  Substitute,  or  apportioned  between 
them,  according  to  any  fixed  i-ule.  It  has  once  or 
twice  been  proposed  that  Mr.  Dick's  Trustees 
should  make  the  Schoolmaster's  house  available  to 
the  Substitute,  by  an  addition  in  lieu  of  rent  to  the 
Schoolmaster's  retiring  allowance,  but  they  have 
not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  comply  with  that 
suggestion. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  implied  understanding  be- 
tween the  Trustees  and  the  parties  that  there  should 
be  any  agreement  between  the  Incumbent  and  his 
Substitute,  imposing  upon  the  latter,  as  regards  his 
position  and  remuneration,  any  other  conditions  than 
are  expressed  in  the  arrangement  as  contracted  with 
the  Trustees.  When  it  has  turned  out,  therefore, 
that  by  private  compact  difibrent  terms  have  been 
settled,  the  allowance  was  retained  until  the  latent 
agreement  was  cancelled. 

When  the  state  of  the  Schoolmaster's  health  pre- 
vents him  from  making  an  arrangement,  the  Trus- 
tees are  enabled  to  obtain  an  efiectual  contract  for 
the  employment  of  a  Substitute,  by  the  judicial  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian,  empowered  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Incumbent. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1844  that 
Substitutes  were  not  required  to  undergo  Examina- 
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tion,  or  made  sabject  to  the  rule  which  requires 
Schoolmasters  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  before 
they  can  participate, — and  they  are  still  exempt  from 
the  latter  rule.  Their  qualifications  were  judged  of 
only  from  testimonials,  and  from  observing  their 
proficiency  in  conducting  the  School.  Substitutes 
being  dependent  also  for  their  subsistence,  in  a  large 
degree,  upon  the  allowance  from  this  Bequest,  which 
furnishes  more  than  half  of  their  income,  there  was 
an  evident  difficulty  when  dissatisfaction  arose  in 
seriously  restricting  a  Substitute's  allowance,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  Schoolmasters.  Thus,  the  admis- 
sion of  Assistant-Substitutes  was  granted  and  con- 
tinued upon  a  more  indulgent  footing  than  that  of 
Schoolmasters. 

The  source  of  inferiority  in  the  grade  and  quali- 
fications of  Substitutes  which  was  thus  opened  up, 
was  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Church  in  1843  and  subsequent  years,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  well  educated 
youths.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  promising  and  anxious 
to  excel,  and  gladly  embraced  the  means  of  improve- 
ment by  visiting  good  Schools,  and  in  such  cases 
attainments  and  skill  defective  at  first  have  by  per- 
severance become  eminent.  Others  were  amiable 
and  willing,  but  inexperienced, — ^without  the  recom- 
mendation even  of  the  shortest  attendance  at  college, 
or  appointed  in  consequence  of  failure  to  obtain  a 
bursary  there.  The  dispensation  from  the  rule  as 
to  age  also  was  perhaps  pushed  to  excess  in  the 
appointment  of  young  lads,  who  were  thus  placed  too 
soon  in  circumstances  of  independence  and  undue 
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temptation.  To  the  appointment  of  a  youth  so 
inexperienced  the  Trustees  were  eventually  forced 
distinctly  to  object. 

It  thus  unavoidably  happened  that  Assistant-Sub- 
stitutes were  found  in  office  whose  parts  and  quali- 
fications, natural  and  acquired,  were  such  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  parish 
had  the  Schools  remained  permanently  under  their 
charge.  The  removal  of  such  parties,  however,  was 
attended  with  difficulty.  The  less  qualified  they 
were  for  advancement  elsewhere,  the  more  was  it  an 
object  to  them  to  secure  their  place  here  ;  and  it 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  from  the  first  they  should 
have  an  eye  to  the  office  of  Schoolmaster  when  it 
should  become  vacant.  The  relation  of  the  Minister 
and  other  parishioners  to  the  person  discharging  the 
duties  of  Schoolmaster  is  one  of  kindness  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and,  however  incompetent  to  teach,  he  may 
have  qualities  which  make  him  popular.  Accord- 
ingly, in  more  than  one  instance,  petitions  from  a 
large  body  of  the  people  were  addressed  to  the  Trus- 
tees on  behalf  of  Assistants  whose  qualifications  they 
deemed  unsatisfactory ;  but  these  appeals  they  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  resist  where  the  essential 
merits  of  the  case  appeared  to  be  clear.  They  had 
no  power,  however,  to  dismiss  an  Assistant  any  more 
than  a  Schoolmaster  ;  they  could  only  withhold  the 
allowance  from  this  Bequest,  and  that  power  they 
considered  themselves  peculiarly  bound  to  exercise 
in  such  circumstances.  If  through  them,  in  any 
degree,  the  charge  of  a  School  was  devolved  upon  a 
Substitute,  it  was  certainly  their  duty  to  beware  of 
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supporting  one  of  inadequate  qualifications.  When 
the  Minister  openly  and  firmly  supported  the  Trus- 
tees' view,  that  was,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  aid ;  but 
eren  when  he  did  not  interpose,  the  Trustees  did  not 
shrink  from  bearing  the  whole  brunt  of  the  contest 
and  the  odium  erroneously  connected  with  such  a 
removal.  In  general  it  was  sufficient  to  withhold 
the  Assistant's  allowance ;  but  the  retiring  allowance 
of  the  Incumbent  was  also  suspended  when  that 
was  requisite.  It  would  wrong  the  Trustees  greatly, 
however,  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  they  were 
altogether  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  interest  of 
the  Substitute.  They  never  proposed  to  withdraw 
their  allowance  without  ample  notice,  varying  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  so  that  the  party  might  have 
time  to  look  out  for  other  employment ;  nor  did 
they  refuse,  when  it  was  asked  by  himself  or  by  the 
Minister  on  his  behalf,  to  allow  an  extended  period 
of  trial.  It  is  believed  that  all  concerned  must  be 
sensible  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the  changes 
of  Substitutes  here  referred  to,  wherever  the  new 
one  was  selected  (as  has  been  the  case  in  almost 
every  instance)  with  the  care  and  circumspection 
due  to  so  important  an  interest. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  in  some  cases  the  Substitute  had  been 
appointed  Assistant  and  Successor,  led  the  Trustees 
to  resolve,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Assistants  and 
Successors  should  undergo  Examination,  and  after-' 
wards,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ineligible  Substitutes,  that  the  Examination 
should  be   attended   by  all    Assistant-Substitutes. 
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This  course  was  adopted  with  the  less  difficulty,  that 
four  Substitutes  had  previously  come  forward  volun- 
tarily to  undergo  Examination ;  and  the  Trustees 
were  satisfied,  from  the  testimonials  submitted  to 
them  in  other  cases,  that  the  trial  might  be  imposed 
without  undue  risk  of  pitching  the  standard  of  qua- 
lifications for  Assistants  too  high.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest advantage  also  to  the  Substitutes  themselves,  in 
taking  trial  of  their  qualifications  while  their  studies 
are  recent. 

The  result  of  the  Examination  of  Substitutes,  as 
exhibited  in  Chapter  III.,  page  52,  afibrds  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  this  measure ; 
and  its  beneficial  effects  are  made  apparent  by  the 
care  now  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  Substitutes. 
The  table  of  results  at  the  end  of  this  division  of 
the  Report,  shews  that  twenty-four  Assistant-Sub- 
stitutes, of  whom  eleven  were  appointed  before  the 
Examination  was  extended  to  this  class  in  1851,  and 
thirteen  since,  have  all  had  a  University  education, 
and  all  but  two  had  had  experience  in  teaching 
before  appointment.  The  age  at  appointment  has 
varied  from  27  to  18.  Since  1851  only  one  has 
been  appointed  so  young  as  18,  and  only  two  others 
under  age.  The  average  age  at  appointment  has 
been  21  years  and  9  months,  about  a  year  above 
the  average  age  at  election  of  the  whole  School- 
masters found  in  office  in  1833. 

But,  while  the  Trustees  considered  it  their  duty 
to  take  this  security  for  sufficient  qualification  in 
the  Substitute,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  position,  which  required  that  the 
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effects  of  an  Examination  not  altogether  successful 
at  first  should  be  less  stringent  here  than  in  the  case 
of  a  Schoolmaster.  The  views  by  which,  accord- 
ingly, the  admission  of  Substitutes  is  regulated  are 
thus  explained  in  the  Trustees'  Minutes  of  5th  No- 
vember 1852  : — 

"  In  proceeding  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  Examina- 
"  tion  of  Assistant'Substitute3j  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
'*  certain  considerations  which  render  it  indispensable  to  apply 
"  a  different  rule  in  their  case  as  regards  immediate  admission 
"  from  that  which  is  observed  in  the  case  of  a  newly  elected 
"  Schoolmaster.  The  latter  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
'*  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Schoolmaster,  and  as  he  has  thus 
*'  the  means  of  subsistence  independently  of  the  Bequest,  there 
'^  is  no  difficulty  if  he  does  not  pass  the  whole  Examination  at 
"  once  in  postponing  his  admission  until  his  trials  are  completed. 
"  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Assistants.  The  pupils'  fees  are 
"  usually  the  only  source  of  income  which  they  possess,  except 
**  the  allowance  from  the  Bequest.  That  allowance,  accord- 
"  ingljj  is  80  necessary  to  the  comfort,  and  even  the  subsistence 
^^  of  the  Assistants,  that  the  idea  of  making  it  subject  to  for- 
"  feiture  or  restriction  on  the  ground  of  deficient  scholarship,  or 
"  even  of  reserving  it  for  one  or  more  years,  until  the  party's 
"  Examination  is  completed,  does  not  appear  to  be  admissible. 
"  Should  the  deficiency  be  such  in  its  nature  or  extent  as  to 
"  preclude  the  expectation  of  the  Candidate  ever  passing  the 
"  Examination,  then  the  proper  course  would  appear  to  be  to 
"  withdraw  the  allowance,  giving  the  party  reasonable  notice, 
'^  as  has  been  the  practice  hitherto,  so  that  he  may  have  it 
"  in  his  power  to  look  out  for  another  situation.  But  where, 
"  although  there  may  be  present  deficiency,  there  is  reason  to 
"  expect  that,  in  one  or  two  years,  the  candidate  may,  by  exer- 
"  tion,  pass  the  Examination,  it  appears  to  be  requisite,  from 
"  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  that  the  allowance  shall  not 
"  be  greatly  diminished  on  that  account,  and  that  it  shall  be 
"  paid  in  the  meantime, — care  being  taken  to  obtain  such 
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^*  written  engagements  as  will  secure  attendance  at  the  Exami- 
"  nation  until  it  is  passed." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  parochial  system  more  in- 
teresting than  this,  and  none  which  will  yield  more 
gratifying  fruits  to  any  salutary  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  Substitutes  occupy  a  probationary 
position  as  Teachers.  They  are  less  secured  against 
the  future,  and  more  dependent  on  exertion  than  the 
Schoolmasters,  and  their  circumstances,  therefore, 
probably  engender  a  frame  of  mind  and  sentiment 
favourable  to  improvement  and  peculiarly  open  to 
any  beneficial  influence.  The  benefit  to  the  district 
generally  of  a  class  of  candidates  for  vacant  Schools 
who  have  been  thus  trained  and  tested  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  regulations  which  have  now  been  explained 
refer  only,  it  will  be  observed,  to  those  Assistants 
upon  whom,  with  the  sanction  of  all  concerned,  the 
entire  charge  of  the  School  is  devolved.  The  Trus- 
tees do  not  usually  interfere  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistants  who  are  engaged  temporarily, 
when  the  Teacher  is  in  bad  health,  or  if  continuously, 
not  in  that  case  to  occupy  the  master's  place,  but 
only  to  supplement  his  efibrts  and  act  under  his 
direction  and  control. 

It  is  an  important  benefit,  flowing  indirectly  from 
the  Bequest,  that  it  furnishes  a  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  instruction  under  contingencies,  which, 
where  the  emoluments  are  less  ample,  might  cause 
the  School  to  be  closed  for  a  time.     Here,  when 
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the  Teacher  is  himself  struck  down  by  illness,  he 
has  the  means  of  providing  for  the  progress  of 
the  School  by  engaging  a  substitute,—  and  it  is  in 
a  high  degree  satisfactory  to  mark  the  strength 
of  this  regard  for  the  interests  and  advancement  of 
the  pupils.  It  has  been  noted  even  where  the  School 
was  dependent,  in  such  a  crisis,  upon  the  restricted 
resources  of  an  Assistant-substitute,  the  School  of 
»  «  «  «  having  been  found,  when  visited,  at 
work  under  a  temporary  deputy,  engaged  during  the 
Substitute's  confinement  to  bed  by  acute  rheumatism. 
This  is  a  contingency,  too,  which  brings  to  the  test 
the  value  of  systematic  discipline  regularly  practised, 
the  habit  preserving  order  and  regnlarity  even  under 
a  stranger. 

When  the  Teacher's  illness  is  protracted,  if  he  has 
complied  with  the  regulations  as  to  Examination, 
&c.,  aid  is  given  from  this  Fund  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  a  properly  qualified  Assistant ;  but,  as  already 
remarked,  the  Trustees  are  precluded  from  yielding 
this  assistance,  important  in  such  a  juncture,  where 
the  Teacher  has  failed  to  present  himself  for  Exami- 
nation, in  terms  of  the  Rules. 

The  employment  of  temporary  Assistants  during 
the  absence  of  the  incumbents  at  College,  has  also  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  will  demand  a  separate 
consideration  in  a  future  Chapter. 

Permanent  Assistants,  not  in  room  of,  but  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Master,  are  employed  on  various 
accounts.  In  several  Schools,  and  with  entire  suc- 
cess, the  Master  has  in  this  way  supplied  his  own 
want  of  classical  knowledge,  and  even  of  the  higher 
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discipline  in  English  tuition.  In  two  instances, 
where,  from  the  large  attendance  and  the  social 
grade  of  some  pupils,  it  appeared  essential  to  the 
character  and  well-being  of  the  School  that  an  Assis- 
tant of  classical  attainments  should  be  engaged  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Master,  that  arrangement 
was  made  a  condition  of  farther  participation.  In 
one  of  the  cases  the  suggestion  was  adopted  with 
results  altogether  satisfactory.  The  other  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  make  farther  reference  to  it. 

Assistants  are  employed  permanently  also  where 
the  Teacher's  state  of  health,  although  not  disquali- 
fying him  to  superintend  the  work  and  take  part  in 
it,  is  too  delicate  to  allow  of  his  discharging  the 
whole  labour ;  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances Assistants  are  employed  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Teacher  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc- 
tion,— ^a  pleasing  evidence  of  high  views  in  the 
Master,  and  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  enlarged 
emoluments  worthily  bestowed. 

This  Bequest  does  not  contribute  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  Assistants  employed  for  the  causes  last  men- 
tioned, excepting  that  in  one  or  two  instances  a  small 
extra  allowance  has  been  made,  to  meet  a  contribu- 
tion of  equal  amount  from  the  heritors  of  the  parish. 
When  an  Assistant  is  needed  on  account  of  the 
large  resort  of  pupils,  the  increase  of  fees  furnishes  so 
far  the  means  of  remunerating  him.  The  rule  upon 
which  the  Trustees  have  acted  is  to  decline  to  aid  in 
the  payment  of  an  Assistant,  for  whose  employment 
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there  is  no  reason  in  the  state  of  health  or  age  of  the 
Schoolmaster. 

The  number  of  Assistant-Substitutes — which  was 
11  in  1833  and  17  in  1843— had  risen  in  1853  to 
24.  The  number  of  Assistants  employed  voluntarily 
at  the  three  periods  was  5,  10,  and  17. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  Trustees  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  rescue  Schools  from  a  state 
of  inefficiency  by  inducing  the  incumbents  to  resign. 
Payments  have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  allow- 
ances kept  back  from  the  party  during  the  years 
prior  to  his  resignation  in  w^hich  he  received  no 
allowance.  The  benefit  resulting  from  this  applica- 
tion of  the  Funds  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  con- 
versant with  the  circumstances  of  the  different  cases 
referred  to,  but  upon  which  it  is  not  requisite  here 
to  dwell.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  subject  entirely 
to  the  Trustees'  discretion,  and  they  decline  to  make 
grants  upon  the  principle  indicated,  whenever  from 
undue  delay  or  other  circumstances  it  appears  to 
them  that  such  payments  ought  not  to  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTER, 
CONTINUED — ABSENCE  AT  COLLEGE  AND  OTHER 
EXTRANEOUS  ENGAGEMENTS. 

ABSENCE   AT  COLLEGE GENERALLY  TO  PREPARE   FOR  MINISTRY 

OBJECTIONS — WHOLE    CIRCUMSTANCES     TO     BE     CONSIDERED 

HIGHER   QUALIFICATIONS    THUS   GOT FORFEITURE   DURING   AB- 
SENCE— EVIL    EFFECTS    ON     SCHOOL REGULATION    TO   SECURE 

BETTER  SUBSTITUTES — FORFEITED  ALLOWANCE  MADE  AVAILABLE 
TO    SUBSTITUTE — ABSENCE  DURING    TWO    SUCCESSIVE    WINTERS 

RULES     EXTENDED    TO    ASSISTANT-SUBSTITUTES — OPERATION 

SATISFACTORY — SPECIAL    REPORT    OP    PRESBYTERIES — UNIVER- 
SITY    ATTENDANCE     INCREASED— HOMOGENEITY     OP     CLERICAL 

AND     PEDAGOGIC     OFFICES ^IMPERFECT     AGE TOO     FREQUENT 

PREACHING STATED    ENGAGEMENTS ^POOR     INSPECTORSHIP 

LETTER    OP    DR.    ARNOLD— REGULATIONS    AS    TO    ABSENCE    AT 
COLLEGE. 

The  preceding  Chapter  has  shewn  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  order  to  guard  the  School  from 
injury  through  temporary  or  permanent  inability  in 
the  Schoolmaster.  Another  and  frequent  danger, 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Trus- 
tees, has  its  source  in  the  occasional  absence  of  a 
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Schoolmaster  while  prosecuting  his  own  studies  at  a 
University,  the  charge  of  the  School  being  com- 
mitted during  the  Session  of  College  to  a  temporary 
Substitute. 

In  some  instances  the  Teacher's  only  object  in 
attending  College  is  improvement  in  the  attainments 
required  by  his  calling.  But,  in  general,  the  pur- 
pose is  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  theological 
study,  in  preparation  for  the  functions  of  Preacher 
and  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  question  is  thus 
raised,  whether  it  be  expedient  that  the  office  of 
Schoolmaster  should  be  held  by  those  engaged  in 
educating  themselves  for  the  Church.  Looking  at 
that  question  in  the  light  of  its  own  merits  exclu- 
sively, the  reasons  which  would  decide  it  in  the 
negative  are  sufficiently  obvious.  If  the  office  of 
Schoolmaster  is  an  independent  calling,  ought  not 
the  Teacher's  education  to  be  completed  before  he 
undertakes  it  ?  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  claims 
of  such  a  vocation  that  his  winter  should  be  spent 
elsewhere  than  in  the  School,  or  otherwise  than  in 
its  duties  ? 

But  this  conclusion  is  not  so  readily  reached  if  the 
matter  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  attendant  cir- 
cumstances and  relations.  The  emoluments  of  School- 
masters being  universally  admitted  to  be  too  small, 
is  it  better  to  have  a  Teacher  of  such  imperfeet 
qualifications  as  can  be  obtained  for  such  inadequate 
remuneration,  or  to  submit,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
some  degree  of  disadvantage  and  inconvenience,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  higher  gifts  than  the  office  can 
by  it«  own  encouragement  command  ?     Within  the 
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three  counties  the  matter  is  for  the  most  part  judged 
of  in  a  way  which  may  be  stated  in  a  more  absolute 
form,  viz.,  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the 
holy  ministry,  looking  to  the  whole  circle  and  variety 
of  his  pursuits,  are  not  only  suited  to  the  function 
of  Schoolmaster,  but  are  in  their  degree  far  higher 
than,  as  a  general  rule,  the  School,  even  in  circum- 
stances the  most  favourable,  is  likely  to  attract. 
Although,  then,  the  School  may  be  subjected  to  dis- 
advantage by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  School- 
master at  College,  that  drawback  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  growth  of  his  powers  and 
acquirements,  and  by  the  salutary  impulse  and 
direction  communicated  to  the  School  through  his 
contact  with  academic  life — and  if  we  have  a  suc- 
cession of  young  men,  each  devoting  eight  or  ten 
years  of  the  flower  of  his  life  to  this  laborious  office, 
are  we  not  better  with  a  series  of  minds  of  such 
strength  and  culture,  than  we  should  be  with  a  whole 
life,  destitute  in  present  occupation  or  future  prospect, 
of  any  antidote  to  the  narrowing  influence  of  a 
limited  path  of  duty  incessantly  trodden  ?  The  high 
views  of  the  future  probationer  are  much  esteemed 
also  as  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  his  moral 
character  and  social  position. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  all  weight  to  the  consi- 
derations upon  which  the  combination  of  the  School- 
master's office,  with  preparation  for  the  ministry,  is 
thus  not  only  defended  but  much  valued ;  and  even 
if  the  Trustees  had  been  disposed  to  take  an  opposite 
view,  of  which,  however,  there  has  never  been  any 
indication,  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  and  the 
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importance  attached  to  it,  must  have  prevented  any 
attempt  so  to  administer  the  Bequest,  that  their 
measures  should  operate  as  an  entire  discouragement 
to  the  practice.  They  considered  themselves  bound, 
however,  to  look  to  the  matter,  in  so  far  as  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  distinct  injury  upon  the  School ;  and, 
while  not  altogether  discouraging  absence  at  College, 
to  mark  it  in  such  a  way  as  should  give  the  Teacher 
a  sense  of  the  hazard  to  which  his  School  was  thus 
exposed.  It  was  with  this  view,  that  at  an  early 
period  the  rule  was  adopted  as  noticed  in  the  former 
Reports,  that  the  allowance  to  any  Schoolmaster 
absent  from  duty  while  attending  College,  or  for  any 
other  cause  not  involving  physical  disability,  should 
suffer  abatement  in  proportion  to  the  period  of 
absence. 

It  was  shewn  in  1844,  that  this  rule  had  not  had 
the  effect  of  altogether  preventing  attendance  at  Col- 
lege, and  since  that  date,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
the  instances  of  absence  have  become  more  frequent. 
In  the  latter  period  the  attention  of  the  Trustees 
came  to  be  drawn  much  more  pointedly  than  in 
former  years  to  the  injury  which  the  School  suffered 
from  the  Teacher's  absence,  an  injury  rendered  more 
apparent,  perhaps,  as  the  general  increase  of  effi- 
ciency advanced.  Where  the  discipline  of  the  absent 
Teacher  had  been  good,  its  influence  no  doubt  con- 
tinued in  some  degree,  even  when  the  Substitute 
was  inexperienced,  and  his  authority  feeble ;  and 
where  the  Substitute  had  been  happily  selected, 
there  might  not  be  visible  injury,  nor  a  greater  de- 
terioration than  a  vigorous  effort  of  the   Teacher 
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would  speedily  repair.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  observing  in  other  cases  how  severely  the 
School  had  suffered.  The  evil  was  aggravated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  scarcity  of  eligible  Candidates  for 
temporary  appointments  in  and  after  1843.  The 
consequence  was  so  serious  as  to  appear  in  a  de- 
crease of  pupils  ;  and  whether  that  result  was  found 
or  not,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  and  decline  of 
thorough  training  were  too  perceptible.  The  nature 
of  the  evil  will  best  appear  from  the  terms  of  such 
appeals  as  it  was  considered  proper  to  address  to 
the  Teacher :  thus — 

"  I  am  instructed  by  the  Trustees  to  express  to  you  in 
"  writing  their  regret  at  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
"  your  School  was  found  when  recently  visited.  They  are 
"  willing  to  ascribe  this  to  your  absence  at  College.  But 
"  they  trust  that  you  will  have  a  proper  feeling  of  the  in- 
"  jury  which  has  thus  been  inflicted  upon  the  School  and  the 
"  pupils;  and  that  you  will  spare  no  exertion  to  restore  a 
"  wholesome  discipline,  and  establish  a  spirit  of  cheerful  exer- 
"  tion  and  intelligent  industry. 

"  It  will  require  your  utmost  energy  and  tmtiring  persever- 
"  ance,  to  awaken  and  keep  in  exercise  your  pupils'  attention 
"  and  powers  of  thought ;  and  to  impart  to  them  such  intelli- 
**  gence  and  information  as  will  remove  the  existing  torpor, 
"  inattention,  and  indifference." 

Detriment  thus  serious  resulted  even  to  the  best 
School,  and  the  Minister  and  Schoolmaster  were 
both  alive  to  it.  In  one  case  the  unfavourable  con- 
sequences found  after  the  winter's  absence,  not 
having  been  remedied  twelve  months  afterwards,  the 
Teacher's  allowance  was  restricted.  But  that  School 
has  since  well  redeemed  its  character. 
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The  Trustees  could  not  observe  such  effects  with- 
out desiring  to  apply  a  remedy ;  and  this  they  sought 
to  accomplish  upon  the  principle  of  obviating  the  evil 
consequences,  without  doing  anything  which  might 
tend  altogether  to  prevent  attendance  at  College. 
Such  a  result  they  hoped  might  be  obtained  by 
encouraging  and  assisting  the  Schoolmasters  to  pro- 
cure better  Substitutes ;  and  a  regulation  was  ac- 
cordingly adopted  by  minute  of  3d  May  1848,  that 
in  place  of  the  allowance  for  the  period  of  absence 
being  absolutely  forfeited,  it  should  in  whole  or  in 
part  be  made  available  to  the  temporary  Substitute. 
In  order  to  give  eflFect  to  this  regulation,  the  Teacher 
was  required  to  give  to  the  Trustees  a  month's  notice 
before  going  to  College — to  state  what  remuneration 
the  Substitute  was  to  receive  from  himself,  (which  it 
was  afterwards  arranged  should  not  be  less  than  £l 
per  week,) — and  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Substitute's 
testimonials. 

The  attention  of  the  Trustees  was  afterwards 
called  to  an  aggravated  degree  of  the  evil,  where  the 
Schoolmaster  was  absent  two  winters  in  succession  ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  on  30th  December  1851,  that 
where  a  Teacher  was  absent  two  or  mortf  winters  in 
succession,  his  forfeiture  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  absence,  but  he  should,  for  every  winter's 
absence  after  the  first,  forfeit  his  allowance  for  the 
whole  year. 

The  general  rule  regarding  absence  at  College, 
had  not,  before  this  time,  been  applied  to  Assistant- 
Substitutes.  Some  of  these,  however,  having  attended 
College,  leaving  their  Schools  under  the  charge  of 
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deputies  appointed  and  paid  by  themselves,  it  was 
evident  that  the  risk  of  insufficient  qualification  in 
the  temporary  substitute  was  greatly  increased  here, 
by  the  slender  resources  of  the  Assistant-substitutes ; 
and  these  Schools  were  thus  exposed  to  a  peril, 
from  which,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
Trustees  considered  that  they  ought  to  be  protected. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved,  on  30th  December  1851, 
that  after  the  University  Session  1850-51,  Assistant- 
substitutes  ''  absent  from  their  Schools  in  attendance 
"  at  College,  or  for  any  other  reason  not  involving 
''  physical  disability,  shall,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
"  they  were  Schoolmasters  fully  inducted,  suflFer 
"  abatement  from  their  allowances  proportionate 
"  to  the  duration  of  absence."  The  arrangement, 
making  available  to  a  temporary  substitute  the  for- 
feited allowance  of  the  Teacher,  was  at  the  same 
time  extended  to  the  case  of  Assistant-substitutes 
absent  at  College.  The  whole  regulations  in  this 
matter,  as  ultimately  adjusted,  and  now  in  force, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation 
of  these  Rules  has  in  all  respects  been  satisfactory. 
Their  spirit  and  object  were  not  at  first  correctly 
appreciated  in  every  quarter ;  but  they  are  now 
well  understood,  and  the  Teachers,  as  will  presently 
appear,  evince  a  proper  desire  to  make  their  forfeited 
allowances  available  to  the  Substitutes.  Having  to 
transmit  his  Substitute's  testimonials  to  Edinburgh, 
the  Teacher,  who  meditates  a  Session  at  College,  is 
on  the  alert  to  find  one  whose  qualifications  will  be 
satisfactory.     In  a  few  instances  the  Trustees  have 
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not  been  satisfied  with  the  testimonials,  chiefly  on 
account  of  slender  educational  opportunities.  It  is 
desirable,  although  this  has  not  been  made  indis- 
pensable, that  the  Substitute  should  have  had  a 
University  education,  and  some  experience  also  in 
teaching, — qualifications  which  are  now  generally 
obtained. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  Regulations,  that  the 
qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  temporary  Substi- 
tute must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  and  Pres- 
bytery ;  and  it  is  stipulated  that  "  the  Report  of  the 
"  Presbytery  shall  be  so  specific  and  minute  as  to 
"  enable  the  Trustees  to  judge  of  the  actual  condition 
"  of  the  School,  and  in  particular,  to  judge  of  the 
"  degree  of  its  efficiency,  as  compared  with  its  con- 
"  dition  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  absent 
"  Teacher."  In  order  to  secure  as  fully  as  possible 
the  benefit  derivable  from  this  proviso,  the  Trustees, 
upon  receiving  notice  of  a  Teacher's  intention  to  go 
to  College,  address  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the 
parish,  communicating  to  him  the  Regulations,  and 
requesting  through  his  instrumentality  to  receive 
information,  and  a  Presbyterial  Report  of  the  specific 
nature  described.  The  Trustees  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  these 
applications.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  been 
enabled,  by  the  terms  of  the  Report,  and  in  one  by 
its  silence,  to  decline,  without  hesitation,  allowing 
any  part  of  the  forfeited  allowance  to  the  Substitute. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  felt  themselves  able,  with 
equal  confidence,  to  grant  the  boon  ;  and  they  have  to 
mark  with  special  acknowledgment  the  care  bestowed. 
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in  one  instance,  where  the  whole  Presbytery  was  con- 
vened to  examine  the  School  and  furnish  the  Report. 
This  subject  ought  not  to  be  left  without  acknow- 
ledging the    praiseworthy   conduct    of  Mr.    

of  ,  who   having  made  his  arrangements  to 

attend  College  during  the  Theological  session,  gave 
up  the  idea  in  consequence  of  inability  to  find  a 
suitable  Substitute.  "  This  is  the  course,''  he  wrote, 
"  which  I  think  every  Teacher  interested,  as  he 
"  ought  to  be,  in  the  welfare  of  his  School,  would  be 
"  inclined  to  take,  and  which  I  hope  will  meet  your 
'^  approbation.  I  had  an  application  from  no  one, 
**  by  whose  services  I  would  have  been  sure  of  the 
'^  status  of  the  School  being  maintained,  much  less 
"  elevated,  as  I  would  wish  to  see  it."  It  need 
scarcely  be  stated  that  the  Trustees  were  gratified 
with  this  instance  of  self-denial,  and  that  by  their 

Minutes   "they  warmly   approved   of   Mr.   ^'s 

"  resolution,  and  instructed  the  Clerk  to  express  to 
"  him  their  high  sense  of  his  meritorious  conduct 
"  upon  this  occasion." 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  efiect  of  the 
measures  now  described  would  have  been  more  than 
formerly  to  diminish  the  number  of  instances  of 
absence  at  College.  If  forfeiture  during  the  period 
of  absence  was  calculated  to  operate  as  a  discourage- 
ment, it  might  not  without  probability  have  been 
expected,  that  a  much  greater  discouragement  would 
be  felt  if  out  of  his  own  resources,  narrowed  by  that 
forfeiture,  the  Teacher  should  be  expected  to  pay  a 
larger  allowance  than  formerly  to  his  Substitute. 
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No  doubt  such  larger  payment  depends  upon  whether 
he  wishes  to  make  his  Substitute  eligible  to  receive 
the  forfeited  allowance.  But  whether  from  a  laud- 
able desire  on  the  part  of  the  Schoolmasters,  as 
already  noticed,  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  good 
of  the  School  in  such  circumstances,  (and  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  prevalent  feeling,)  or  whether  such 
arrangements  cannot  now  be  made  upon  a  footing  of 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Substitute,  inferior  to 
what  the  Regulations  require, — all  these  arrange- 
ments are  now  made  in  accordance  with  the  Regula- 
tions. And  it  is  remarkable,  that  instead  of  being 
diminished,  there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number 
of  Schoolmasters  resorting  to  the  University.  The 
Report  of  1844  contained*  a  note  of  the  abatement 
from  allowances  made  upon  this  ground  during  the 
ten  years  then  elapsed.  That  statement  is  here 
repeated,  along  with  a  similar  enumeration  of  the 
Schoolmasters  at  College  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 


Team. 

No. 

Tears. 

No. 

1834, 

2. 

1844, 

2. 

1835, 

4. 

1845, 

3. 

1836,  ■» 
1837,!' 

2. 

1846, 

6. 

1847, 

6. 

1838, 

1. 

1848, 

6. 

1839, 

4. 

1849, 

5. 

1840, 

2. 

1850, 

6. 

1841, 

2. 

1851, 

5. 

1842, 

3. 

1852, 

3. 

1843, 

1. 

1853, 

8. 

•  Pago  28. 
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The  number  of  notifications  of  intended  absence 
at  College  during  the  session  1853-54,  given  in  order 
to  make  available  the  forfeited  allowance  to  the  Sub- 
stitute, was  10.  It  may  still  be  said,  therefore,  as 
in  1844,  and  the  remarks  are  now  more  strongly 
illustrated  than  they  were  then,  that  while  these 
regulations  "  must  necessarily  operate  as  a  discour- 
"  agement  to  absence  from  duty,"  they  are  "  not  so 
"  stringent  as  to  quench  the  spirit  of  literary  or  pro- 
"  fessional  aspiration,  where  that  spirit  is  strongly 
"  felt ;"  and  that  "  the  Trustees  have  always  been 
"  alive  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  interfer- 
"  ence  which  might  discourage  pursuits  calculated 
"  to  advance  the  Schoolmasters'  social  respectability 
"  and  intellectual  progress,  provided  such  purauits 
•*  do  not  threaten  material  or  permanent  injury 
"  to  their  Schools."  It  may  be  added,  that  while 
the  Trustees  discharge  their  duty  in  marking  an 
incident  so  much  calculated  to  affect  the  School  as 
the  absence  of  the  Teacher,  they  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  salutary  bearing  of  his  preparations  for 
the  ministry  upon  his  character  as  an  instructor, 
and  the  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  qualities 
and  acquirements  of  the  future  clergyman  and  the 
highest  duty  of  the  Schoolmaster  in  imbuing  the 
young  with  a  taste  and  relish  for  Divine  things. 
The  accession  of  influence  which  the  Teacher  should 
derive  from  adding  to  his  office  the  clerical  character 
is  strikingly  put  by  Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  letter  appended 
to  this  Chapter.  The  thoughtful  Teacher  will  ponder 
well,  that,  in  order  to  be  genuine  and  real,  such  an 
influence  must  not  depend  upon  the  external  atti-i- 
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butes  of  an  ecclesiastical  status,  but  on  the  correspon- 
dence to  these  of  his  heart  and  conduct,  and  the  visible 
conformity  between  holy  orders  and  a  holy  life.  It 
will  presently  be  seen  also,  how  necessary  it  is  that 
he  cherish  high  views  of  both  offices,  remembering 
that  the  duties  of  either  are  too  important  to  be 
undertaken  in  a  manner  involving  formal  and  official 
responsibility  by  a  person  who  lies  at  the  same  time 
under  obligations  for  the  full  discharge  of  the  other. 
Of  88  Schoolmasters  appointed  since  1843,  69 
are  licentiates  of  the  Church,  or  studying  to  obtain 
license. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  attendance 
at  College  is  that  of  the  Teacher  s  imperfect  age  at 
appointment.  It  was  settled  by  an  early  resolution, 
that  no  allowance  should  be  granted  to  any  School- 
master before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Besides  the  maturity  of  judgment  proper  for  duties 
so  onerous  as  those  of  a  Schoolmaster,  this  resolution 
was  designed  to  promote  the  completion  of  young 
men's  education  before  entering  upon  office.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  rule  was  shewn  in  the  Report 
of  1844,  and  the  statement  is  repeated  here  in  order 
to  shew  the  recurrence  of  such  appointments  in  the 
last  ten  years,  a  circumstance  attributable,  no  doubt, 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  in  and  after  1843. 
The  decrease  in  the  later  years  is  indicative  pro- 
bably of  the  gradtud  return  to  a  normal  and  more 
desirable  condition.  The  numbers  indicate  how  many 
Schoolmasters  in  each  year  were  inadmissible  from 
not  having  attained  majority  : — 

H 
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AGE. 

Y«W8. 

No. 

Tem. 

No. 

1834, 

3. 

1844, 

1. 

1835. 

3. 

1845, 

3. 

1836,1 
1837.  f 

2. 

1846, 

3. 

1847, 

3. 

1838, 

0. 

1848, 

6. 

1839, 

1. 

1849, 

5. 

1840. 

1. 

1850, 

7. 

1841, 

0. 

1851. 

5. 

1842, 

0. 

1852, 

4. 

1843, 

0. 

1853, 

2. 

In  1833  the  average  age  of  the  whole  School- 
masters Id  the  three  Counties  was  found  to  have 
been,  at  the  date  of  their  appointment,  rather  under 
21  years.  Of  62,  appointed  from  1833  to  1843, 
the  average  age  at  election  was  26  years  9  months ; 
97  were  appointed  from  1843  to  1853  at  the  average 
age  of  24  years  8  months.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  in  many  instances  the  foregoing  numerical  state- 
ment includes  the  same  Teachers  in  successive  years, 
the  whole  number  of  appointmenjB  below  the  age  of 
majority  during  the  last  ten  years  having  been  15. 

The  danger  to  the  School  from  the  Teacher's  pre- 
parations for  another  profession  does  not  cease  when 
his  attendance  at  college  terminates.  Again  and 
again  there  has  been  occasion  to  observe  a  state  of 
languor,  if  not  inefficiency,  superinduced  upon  a 
School  after  the  Schoolmaster  had  obtained  license, 
if  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  preaching.  Such  a 
result  appears,  indeed,  to  be  inevitable,  if,  apart  from 
the  absorbing  nature  of  a  preacher's  duty  to  one  who 
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yields  his  heart  and  spirit  to  the  claims  of  its  sur- 
passing magnitude  and  interest,  we  descend  to  a  low 
ground,  and  consider  the  degree  in  which  his  appear- 
ances in  the  pulpit  may  affect  his  prospects  in  life. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  one  who  gives  himself  unre- 
strainedly, or  often,  to  such  an  occupation  and  influ- 
ence, will  bring  into  the  School  a  disengaged  mind, 
and  give  his  full  energies  to  his  daily  duty  'i  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
principle.  It  is  to  caution  Schoolmasters,  not  against 
undertaking  the  office,  but  against  the  too  frequent 
exercise  of  it,  that  the  subject  is  noticed  in  this 
view.  The  Trustees  have  never  altered  their  minute 
of  11th  January  1840,  which  bears,  that  ''  it  is  not 
**  their  intention  or  desire,  by  any  measure,  to  dis- 
*'  courage  parochial  Schoolmasters  from  being  pro- 
^  bationers,  or  from  preaching  occasionally/'  But 
when  the  engagement  in  preaching  is  so  frequent  as 
to  produce  in  the  School  a  decline  of  animation  and 
of  proficiency, — a  visible  decay  of  alacrity  and  energy, 
then  it  becomes  the  Trustees'  duty  to  remind  the 
Teacher,  that  so  long  as  he  remains  Schoolmaster 
the  School  is  entitled  to  the  best  of  his  strength  and 
efforts,  and  should  that  warning  not  be  effectual,  the 
party  cannot  continue  to  receive  a  full  participation. 
The  attention  given  to  such  interpositions  aa  are 
here  referred  to  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
subject  is  noticed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
young  Teachers  upon  their  guard,  than  from  any 
necessity  arising  out  of  the  past 

What  has  been  stated  will  readily  suggest  the 
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grounds  upon  which,  in  1839,  it  was  resolved  to 
withhold  the  benefit  of  this  Bequest  from  School- 
masters who  should  undertake  engagements  to 
preach  statedly.  The  objections  to  that  Resolution, 
along  with  the  views  upon  which  it  was  adhered  to, 
were  fully  stated  in  the  Report  of  1844,*  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  revert  to  them.  In  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  clergymen  for  some 
years  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Assistants,  the 
operation  of  the  rule  was  temporarily  suspended  in 
1843,  and  not  again  enforced  until  1849.  The 
only  instance  in  which  there  has  been  occasion  to 
apply  the  rule  since  its  revival,  was  one  in  which  the 
Trustees  would  gladly  have  waived  its  application, 
viz.,  that  of  a  Schoolmaster's  appointment  to  a  Lec- 
tureship in  Ring's  College,  Aberdeen;  but  upon 
careful  consideration  they  were  unable  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  such  an  appointment  necessarily 
falls  within  its  operation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  as  distinctly  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  this  Regulation,  that  the  same 
person  should  undertake  to  officiate  as  Assistant  at 
the  same  time  both  to  the  Minister  and  Schoolmaster 
of  a  Parish. 

The  general  rule  of  forfeiture  in  case  of  absence 
was  enforced  in  1846,  in  the  case  of  a  Schoolmaster 
engaged  for  a  short  time  as  an  Inspector  of  Schools. 

An  inquiry  having  been  made  whether  the  Trus- 


•  Chap.  six.  p.  246. 
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tees  would  object  to  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Poor 
being  held  by  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  the 
three  Counties,  it  was  agreed  by  a  Minute  of  1st 
October  1845,  "  That  the  Trustees  will  not  at  pre- 
**  sent  interfere  with  such  appointments/'  There 
are  parishes  of  small  extent  or  population  in  which 
this  office  involves  no  labour  inconsistent  with  the 
full  discharge  of  a  Schoolmaster's  professional  duty, 
and  where  detriment  as  well  as  inconvenience  might 
result  if  he  were  prevented  from  acting  as  Inspector. 
The  returns  from  137  Teachers  in  January  1853, 
shew  that  this  office  was  then  held  by  only  nine 
of  their  number. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  ARNOLD  TO  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE.* 

(BSLATIMO  to  THB  OOLLIfiOB  IN  VAN  DUMAN'S  LAND.) 

•  •  .  Some  expressions  in  your  letter  lead  me  to  ask  whether, 
if  the  person  appointed  to  the  School  were  not  in  orders,  there 
wonld  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  to  his 
entering  into  them  before  he  left  England  ?  Because  I  think 
that  many  persons  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education, 
would  be  actually  unwilling  to  engage  in  it  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  unite  the  Clerical  character  with  that  of  the  Teacher. 


*  Life  and  Correspondenoe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14U. 
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This  feeling  is,  I  confess,  entirely  my  own.  Even  in  a  far 
lower  point  of  view,  as  to  what  regards  the  position  of  a  School- 
master in  society,  you  are  well  aware  that  it  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained that  respect  in  England,  as  to  be  able  to  stand  by  itself 
in  public  opinion  as  a  liberal  profession  ;  it  owes  the  rank  which 
it  holds  to  its  connexion  with  the  profession  of  a  Clergyman,  for 
that  is  acknowledged  universally  in  England  to  be  the  profession 
of  a  gentleman.  Mere  teaching,  like  mere  literature,  places  a 
man,  I  think,  in  rather  an  equivocal  position ;  he  holds  no  un- 
doubted station  in  society  by  these  alone  ;  for  neither  education 
nor  literature  have  ever  enjoyed  that  consideration  and  general 
respect  in  England  which  they  enjoy  in  France  and  Germany. 
But  a  far  higher  consideration  is  this,  that  he  who  is  to  educate 
boys,  if  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  business, 
must  be  unwilling  to  lose  such  great  opportunities  as  the  clerical 
character  gives  him,  by  enabling  him  to  address  them  continually 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  administer  the  communion  to  them  as 
they  become  old  enough  to  receive  it.  And  in  a  remote  colony  it 
would  be  even  more  desirable  than  in  England,  that  the  head  of 
a  great  institution  for  education  should  be  able  to  stand  in  this 
relati(m  to  his  pupils ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of 
proselytism,  which  some  persons  appear  so  greatly  to  dread, 
would  no  more  exist  in  a  good  and  sensible  clergyman  than  in 
a  good  and  sensible  layman.  Tour  master  must  be  a  member 
of  some  Church  or  other  if  he  is  not  a  minister  of  it ;  if  he  is  a 
sincere  member  of  it,  and  fitted  to  g^ve  religious  instruction  at 
all,  he  must  be  anxious  to  inculcate  its  tenets ;  but  if  he  be  a 
man  of  judgment  and  honesty,  and  of  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  he 
will  find  it  a  still  more  sacred  duty  not  to  abuse  the  confidence 
of  those  parents  of  different  persuasions  who  may  have  entrusted 
their  children  to  his  care,  and  he  will  think  besides,  that  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher  is  not  exactly  the  spirit  of 
proselytism. 
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REGULATIONS  REGARDING  ABSENCE  AT  COLLEGE. 

I.  Bj  the  general  rule,  any  Schoolmaster  who  shall  absent 
himself  from  duty  to  attend  College,  or  for  any  other  cause  not 
invoMng  physical  disability,  suffers  abatement  proportionate  to 
the  duration  of  his  absence.  And  that  regulation  is,  by  the 
Trustees'  Minutes  of  30th  December  1851,  extended  (after  the 
end  of  the  Session  of  College  in  Spring  1852)  to  Assistant- Sub- 
stitute Teachers,  who  are  to  suffer  abatement  on  tlie  ground  of 
absence,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  Schoolmasters  fully 
inducted. 

II.  If  any  Schoolmaster  or  Assistant-Substitute  shall  be  ab- 
sent at  College  during  two  or  more  winters  in  succession^  he 
shall,  for  every  winter  in  succession  after  the  first,  forfeit  his 
allowance  for  the  whole  year. 

III.  Every  Schoolmaster  and  Assistant- Substitute  proposing 
to  attend  College,  shall  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  Trus- 
tees' Clerk  at  least  a  month  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Session, — and  if  such  notice  is  not  given  in  any  case,  the  party 
shall  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his  allowance  for  the  whole 
year. 

IV.  In  the  case  of  any  Teacher  forfeiting  his  allowance  for 
the  period  of  absence  only,  and  not  for  the  whole  year,  the 
Trustees  will  be  ready  to  consider  any  application  to  have  the 
forfeited  portion  of  the  allowance,  or  a  part  of  it,  made  availa- 
ble to  the  temporary  Substitute  officiating  in  the  absence  of  the 
Schoolmaster  or  Assistant- Substitute,  provided  the  following 
regulations  shall  be  observed,  viz. : — 

1.  Any  Schoolmaster  or  Assistant-Substitute  intending  to  go 
to  College,  shall,  along  with  the  notice  of  his  intention, 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  Testimonials  of  the  person  who  is 
to  teach  during  his  absence,  and  state  the  amount  of 
remuneration  (the  same  not  being  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  £1  per  week)  which  he  proposes  to  give  to  such  tem- 
porary Substitute. 
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2.  The  qnalificatioiis  of  the  temporary  Sabstitute,  and  his 

discharge  of  the  duties,  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Parish  and  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
of  which  evidence  shall  be  produced ;  and,  in  particular, 
in  order  to  qualify  a  temporary  Substitute  to  receive  any 
allowance  from  the  Trustees,  the  Report  of  the  Presby- 
tery shall  be  so  specific  and  minute  as  to  enable  the 
Trustees  to  judge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  School, 
and,  in  particular,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  its  efficiency, 
as  compared  with  its  condition  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  absent  Teacher. 

3.  If  the  Trustees  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  whole  arrange- 

ment, and  that  the  temporary  Substitute  has  been  dili- 
gent and  successful,  they  will,  in  their  discretion,  award 
to  him  (to  be  paid  upon  a  discharge  by  the  Schoolmas- 
ter) that  part  of  the  annual  allowance  which  the  Incum- 
bent or  Assistant-Substitute  would  himself  have  received 
if  not  absent,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  Tnistees  may 
think  fit. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  BELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTBB, 
CONTINUED — NON-P  ABTIOl  PATION. 


BEFERENCE  TO   QEOUKDS    OF    DEPRIVATION    ALREADY    STATED 

GROSS     NEGLIGENCE PHYSICAL    INCAPACITY INCALCULABLE 

EVIL  OP  WANT  OP  MORAL  PURITY— ON  REFORMATION,  PARTI- 
CIPATION RESTORED— TEACHER  BUBDENED  WITH  PENSION  TO 
PBEDECESSOB — ^BETUBN  BEFUSED— VISIT  DECLINED. 

The  preceding  Chapters  have  exhibited  the  depri- 
vation of  allowances  which  is  occasioned  by  failure 
or  deficiency  in  the  matters  successively  treated  of, 
viz.  : — Non-attendance  for  Examination, — unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  school  after  advice,  warning, 
and  restriction  of  allowance,  all  without  resulting 
benefit — imperfect  age — absence  at  College,  and  ex- 
traneous employment. 

There  are  also  causes  of  temporary  suspension 
incidental  to  the  management,  such  as  delay  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Presbyterial  Report,  or  of  the 
Schoolmaster's  attested  returns.  Inadequate  endow- 
ment or  accommodations  are  also  the  source  of 
temporary  reservation,  and  the  same  happens  in  the 
cases  already  referred  to,  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
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quisite  to  make  the  payment  conditional  upon  the 
employment  of  an  Assistant. 

Other  causes  of  non-participation  are  referred  to, 
only  because  the  notice  of  them  is  necessary  to  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  system  of  management. 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  School,  total  depri- 
vation which  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  Trustees,  has 
only  been  resorted  to  in  cases  not  falling  under  the 
heads  already  named,  for  two  reasons,  viz.  : — 1. 
Gross  negligence  in  the  Teacher,  leading  to  an  all 
but  total  desertion  of  the  School;  and,  2.  Causes 
connected  with  the  Schoolmaster's  state  of  health, 
which  render  him  unfit  to  teach,  emptying  the  School 
of  pupils  here  also,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  he  cannot  be  removed,  and 
grounds  do  not  exist  for  placing  him  under  legal 
guardianship  ;  the  party  in  this  condition  refusing 
likewise  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  a  Substitute. 

Another  source  of  deprivation  is  that  painful  one 
which  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  incumbent. 
In  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Second  Part  of  this 
Report,  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  the  principles 
are  stated  upon  which  moral  purity  in  the  Teacher 
is  required  as  a  first  condition  of  the  true  well-being 
of  the  School.  The  evil  occasioned  by  misconduct 
on  his  part  is  incalculable.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
community  is  thus  exposed  to  be  tainted  at  its  foun- 
tain-head in  the  hearts  of  the  young  ;  and  the 
evil  is  the  more  fatal  that  its  eflFects  are  not  readily 
discerned,  because  it  blunts  the  perceptions  of  the 
moral  sense  which  it  corrupts.  Every  one  is  sen- 
sible of  the  depth  of  meaning  involved  in  the  rule, 
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"  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia,"  and  all  its  force 
lies  in  the  duty  of  guarding  the  moral  sense  of  a 
child  from  pollution.  The  Trustees  have  therefore 
deemed  it  a  sacred  duty,  where  the  facts  were 
undoubted,  to  deny  participation  to  a  Teacher  liable 
to  objection  on  the  ground  here  referred  to.  They 
have  even  refused,  on  the  principle  so  full  of  wisdom, 

"  ne  quid  foedum  dictu  visuve  h«BC  liraina  tangat, 
"  Intra  quae  puer  est," 

to  aid  in  employing  a  Substitute  unless  the  school- 
house  were  removed  from  contiguity  to  the  residence 
of  a  party  deprived  on  this  ground. 

These  are  the  cases  difficult  of  legal  remedy 
alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  1835.*  Caution  and 
circumspection  are  of  course  indispensable  in  apply- 
ing the  Trustees'  discretionary  power  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  in  every  case  which  has  occurred 
the  facts  have  been  well  ascertained,  and  generally 
matter  of  notoriety ;  nor  is  it  believed  that  in  any 
one  instance  the  judgment  has  not  been  affirmed  by 
the  moral  sense  of  those,  including  the  party  him- 
self, who  had  the  best  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Few 
things  can  be  more  sad  than  to  witness  the  effects 
of  self-indulgence  in  a  Teacher — his  altered  appear- 
ance— the  habit  betrayed  on  approaching  him — the 
vain  attempt  to  screen  the  real  evil  by  affecting  a 
rigid  discipline,  with  sharp,  and  it  may  be  undeserved 
chastisement  of  the  pupils  in  a  stranger's  presence — 
the  miserable  neglect  of  the  teaching  apartment — 

*  Pages  68,  64. 
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the  feebleness  and  inefficiency  of  the  teaching,  which 
would  be  worse  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  own 
children,  thus  striving  with  an  affecting  piety  to 
hide  the  weakness  of  him  who  should  be  their  moni- 
tor and  example. 

When  reformation  is  reported,  and  maintained 
during  a  reasonable  period,  the  Trustees  have  in- 
variably been  glad  to  restore  participation ;  and 
they  have  also  been  ready,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
events  likely  to  impress  the  party,  such  as  afflicting 
bereavement  in  his  family,  to  aid  that  higher  teach- 
ing, by  such  partial  re-admission  as  might  encourage 
in  the  observance  of  good  resolutions.  There  has 
been  no  greater  satisfaction  than  in  witnessing  the 
thorough  and  permanent  return  to  correct  habits, 
which  in  several  instances  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place. 

Where  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  a 
Teacher  liable  to  such  objections,  the  Trustees,  while 
earnestly  desiring  to  see  that  object  accomplished, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  object  to  such  an 
arrangement  as  should  burden  the  next  Teacher 
with  an  annual  provision  to  the  retiring  incumbent. 
Assuming  it  to  be  proper  or  expedient  to  grant  such 
a  pension,  it  appears  to  them  entirely  unfitting  that 
the  payment  of  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  School- 
master's emoluments.  If  the  successor  is  efficient, 
he  is  worthy  of  every  encouragement  which  the  full 
emoluments  can  impart.  Should  his  qualifications 
be  below  the  standard  which  the  full  emoluments 
ought  to  secure,  then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
office  and  the  community  have  suffered  by  the  diver- 
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sion  of  that  part  of  the  income  which  is  paid  to  the 
retired  predecessor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  a  subject  so 
painful.  Happily  the  cases  have  been  few  in  number, 
and  the  list  is  at  present  entirely  free  of  them. 

The  only  other  instances  of  non-participation  are 
those  in  which  the  parties  deprive  themselves  by 
adopting  a  course  which  necessarily  disconnects  them 
with  the  Bequest,  e.g.^  refusing  to  make  the  return 
required  by  the  Trustees  for  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds,  and  declining  to  receive  the  visit 
of  the  Trustees,  or  of  their  officers.  These  cases  are 
rare,  never  having  exceeded  two,  which  is  the  num- 
ber at  present. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BEQUEST  IN   ITS   RELATION  TO  THE  ELECTORS. 

STATUTORY   ELECTORS ^EVIL   WHERE    TEACHER    ELECTED   WANTS 

APTITUDE CANDIDATES    FROM    OTHER    QUARTERS ELECTIVE 

POWER  WELL  EXERCISED— TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE— OBJEC- 
TIONS OP  AGE  AND  INFIRMITY WRITTEN  TESTIMONIALS CARE- 
FUL INQUIRY  BEFORE  ELECTION — TRUSTEES  NOW  DECLINE  TO 
EXAMINE  CANDIDATES. 

The  election  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  conferred  by 
the  Statute*^  upon  the  Heritors  (having  lands  of  a 
hundred  pounds  Scots  valuation)  and  the  Minister 
of  the  parish  ;  and  with  them,  therefore,  it  lies  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  an  unfit  Teacher. 
If,  unhappily,  one  is  chosen  who,  although  formally 
qualified,  and  able  to  pass  the  Presbytery's  trial,  is 
yet  incapable  from  natural  inaptitude,  or  otherwise, 
of  teaching  well,  the  evil  is  irremediable,  there  being, 
under  the  existing  law,  no  power  of  removal  on  that 
ground.  A  discerning  and  judicious  exercise  of  the 
elective  power  is  thus  a  first  condition  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  School. 


«  See  p.  18. 
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At  the  beginning  of  their  management,  as  shewn 
in  the  Report  of  1835,^  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Trustees  to  impress  upon  the  electors  the  desirable- 
ness of  making  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
Bequest  instrumental  in  attracting  to  the  Schools 
within  its  range  eminent  Teachers  from  other  dis- 
tricts. It  was  conceived  that  if  the  patronage  of  the 
Schools  were  so  exercised  as  to  seek  out  and  render 
available  the  best  professional  gifts  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  the  idea  might  be  realized,  per- 
haps, of  making  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Scotland 
"  a  training-school  for  these  counties/'f  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  it  was  not  by  such  general 
representations  that  the  Bequest  could  exercise  a 
practical  influence ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  imma- 
ture age,  incomplete  education,  and  inexperience  in 
the  Teachers  elected,  the  regulations  denying  parti- 
cipation to  a  Schoolmaster  under  majority,  requiring 
newly  appointed  Teachers  to  undergo  examination, 
and  forfeiting  allowances  during  absence  at  College, 
were  adopted. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  regulations  just  referred  to  have  contri- 
buted to  make  the  Schoolmasters  who  are  elected 
more  eminent  in  attainment  than  formerly,  and  more 
at  pains  to  acquire  skill  in  their  profession.  Whether 
Teachers  of  equal  qualifications,  especially  in  learn- 
ing, could  be  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  if  regard  is  had  to  the 
whole  educational  system  developed  in  this  district, 

♦  See  pp.  21.26.  f  S««  Report  1836,  p.  20. 
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and  especially  to  the  means  of  promption  beyond 
the  School,  into  the  Church,  and  other  spheres,  which 
is  enjoyed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Schoolmasters 
of  the  three  Counties.* 

Among  the  candidates  whom  the  district  furnishes 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  elective  power 
is  now  well  exercised,  the  occasions  being  happily  rare 
in  which  error  arises  from  partiality  or  want  of  care. 

The  Chapter  of  the  Second  Part  of  this  Report 
which  is  entitled  "  The  Schoolmaster,"  describes  the 
qualities  propei*  to  the  Teacher  of  a  Parochial  School. 
Referring  to  what  is  there  stated,  the  reporter  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  general  body  of  electors 
the  benefits  which  would  result  if,  in  addition  to 
other  qualifications,  previous  training  and  experience 
were  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  appoint- 
ment. The  disadvantage  to  the  School  is  obvious, 
if,  entering  it  as  a  novice  in  his  art,  the  School- 
master has  still  to  train  himself  to  teach, — and  if, 
after  making  it  subservient  to  his  own  preparation 
for  the  Church,  he  shall  leave  it  for  preferment  so 
soon,  perhaps,  as  he  shall  be  qualified  to  teach 
it  well.  In  a  former  Chapter  it  is  shewn  that  the 
advantage  to  the  School  of  high  attainments  and 
high  views  in  the  Teacher  is  not  overlooked.  But 
means  should  be  used  to  make  these  advantages 
available  during  the  party's  incumbency,  and  it  is 
evidently  indispensable,  while  continuing  a  system 
by  which  the  Schoolmaster's  endowments  help  to 
educate  the  probationer,  that  his  whole  qualities  as 

«  See  List  of  Schoola  and  Lioumbents,  1883-1868,  Appendix  H. 
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a  Schoolmaster  shall  be  of  such  an  order  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  privations  to  which  the  School  is 
subjected  by  his  preparations  for  another  profession. 
It  is  quite  certain,  too,  looking  to  the  talent  and 
energy  found  among  the  class  which  furnishes  School- 
masters to  the  three  Counties,  and  looking  also  to 
the  fact  that  this  qualification  is  obtained  wherever 
it  is  demanded  as  a  sine  qua  non^  that  if  previous 
training  is  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  ap- 
pointment, it  will  be  got. 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  by  numerous  examples 
what  is  now  well  understood.  The  reports  of  visits 
abound  in  expressions  of  regret  when  in  Schools 
taught  by  those  who  have  achieved  a  high  literary 
reputation,  there  is  found  a  '^  want  of  order  and  dis- 
"  cipline,'' — "  awkwardness  and  difficulty,'' — "  want 
^'  of  easy  progress,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  fine 
''  skill  which  makes  everything  tell  and  conduce  to 
"  a  favourable  general  eflFect,'* — and  when  "  between 
''  the  Teacher  and  his  pupils  there  do  not  subsist 
''  the  relation  and  sympathy  requisite  to  make  his 
'*  instructions  eflFectual."  How  difierent  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  has  been  even  a  small  share 
of  previous  practice!  The  benefit  of  training  at 
a  Normal  School,  or  of  having  taught  a  private 
School,  has,  as  already  remarked,  been  conspicuous 
in  various  instances,  the  confidence  and  skill  thus 
imparted  concurring  with  the  natural  anxiety  of  a 
young  Teacher  in  giving  a  remarkable  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  every  branch.  Regard  to  this  essential 
point  afibrds  the  opportunity  also  of  advancing  a 
tried  and  meritorious  Teacher  to  a  more  advanta- 
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geous  appointment,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  general 
good  when  encouragement  is  thus  held  out  to  merit 
and  exertion. 

There  is  an  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
occasion  has  sometimes  arisen  for  regret,  when  the 
appointment  was  bestowed  upon  one  who,  having 
been  long  a  Teacher,  was  at  his  election  beyond  the 
period  of  life  when  youthful  vigour  and  energy  might 
be  looked  for  in  combination  with  th^  fresh  zeal 
brought  to  his  duties  by  a  young  Teacher  of  good 
parts.  There  has  been  observed  in  such  cases  a 
practical  dexterity  at  first,  not  sustained  afterwards 
by  inherent  vis.  This  point  is  of  serious  moment  as 
regards  the  effort  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  most 
accomplished  to  undergo  with  credit  the  Examination 
connected  with  this  Bequest. 

Other  points  calling  for  consideration  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Schoolmasters  will  readily  occur  on  perus- 
ing the  Chapter  of  Part  Second,  entitled  "  Charac- 
"  teristics  of  System.''  Here  it  may  be  suflBicient  to 
particularize  the  general  benefit  of  liveliness  of  dis- 
position in  a  Teacher,  the  disadvantage  of  nervous- 
ness in  such  a  degree  as  to  affect  the  bodily  organs 
or  power  of  self-command,  and  the  inconvenience 
which  may  result  in  a  profession  demanding  so  much 
incessant  labour,  should  the  lot  fall  upon  a  can- 
didate feeble  in  constitution  or  uncertain  in  health, 
infirmities  of  which  the  effects  may  be  most  dreaded, 
when  the  Teacher  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  than 
ordinarily  zealous  in  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  inode  of  selecting  a  Teacher, 
written  testimonials  are  to  be  received  with  caution, 
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and  their  real  import  can  be  accurately  determined 
only  by  those  who  have  experience  in  construing 
such  documents.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  no  doubt, 
that  they  are  written  in  good  faith  ;  but  in  general 
it  is  the  commendable  qualities  alone  that  are  set 
forth,  while  nothing  is  said  of  faults  or  deficiencies. 
Certificates  are,  therefore,  frequently  silent  on  the 
point  on  which  it  is  chiefly  important  that  the 
electors  should  be  informed. 

There  is  no  duty  more  imperative  than  to  resist 
with  firmness  popular  movements  founded  upon  feel- 
ings of  kindness  and  partiality  to  individuals,  as  well 
as  every  other  influence  flowing  from  any  different 
source  than  a  just  and  discriminating  estimate  of 
intrinsic  qualities. 

As  an  inflexible  rule  no  candidate  should  be  chosen 
who  has  not  previously  been  seen  ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  best  appointments  are  made  where 
the  Minister,  unswayed  by  relationship,  local  influ- 
ence, or  otherwise,  makes  an  anxious  and  thorough 
investigation,  not  grudging  personal  trouble  in  what 
involves  interests  so  great  and  permanent,  but  visit- 
ing the  most  likely  candidate,  if  he  is  already  a 
Teacher,  and  spending  a  day  or  two  with  him  in 
his  School.  By  this  and  other  means  opportunities 
are  found  to  ascertain,  by  observation  or  by  delicate 
inquiry,  things  which  cannot  well  appear  in  testi* 
menials,  as,  for  example,  the  candidate's  natural 
disposition  and  character,  whether  lively  or  grave, 
ardent  or  cold,  self-sufficient  or  modest, — his  posses- 
sion of  aptitude  to  teach,  and  the  degree  of  his  mental 
force, — whether  he  has  any  tendency  to  what  is  novel 
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and  eccentric,  or  is  of  good  judgment  and  well  ba- 
lanced mind, — what  impression  has  really  been  made 
upon  others  by  his  professional  conduct  and  general 
deportment, — whether  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  is  conscientious  in  the  execution  of 
his  own  views  of  duty,  and  whether  his  work  is 
characterized  by  the  spirit  and  interest  of  an  earnest 
and  devoted  mind. 

It  is  by  inquiries  thus  carefully  and  efficiently 
made  that  the  consequences  of  inadequate  ascertain- 
ment before  election  may  be  prevented,  and  the  over- 
whelming disappointment  avoided  of  discovering  only 
after  the  choice  has  been  made  that  the  person  se- 
lected to  form  and  direct  the  minds  and  intelligence 
of  the  rising  community  gives  no  promise  of  ever 
attaining  to  proficiency  in  his  vocation. 

On  several  occasions,  as  already  noticed,  the  Trus* 
tees  have  been  asked  to  undertake  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  a  School,  but  although  in  one 
instance  they  acceded  to  the  request,  they  have 
ultimately  adopted  the  view  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Bequest  is  best  attained,  and  their  own  free  discre- 
tion best  preserved,  when  they  take  no  part  in  rela- 
tion to  the  selection  or  trial  of  the  Schoolmaster  until 
he  appears  before  their  Examiners,  or  is  seen  in  his 
School  by  their  Visitor. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  MINISTER  AND 
PRESBYTERY. 

VALUE  OF  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL — ^PBESBTTE-' 

RIAL  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT IMPORTANT   TO  MANAGEMENT 

OP   BEQUEST ^NO    ALLOWANCE   WITHOUT   REPORT PROCEDURE 

WHEN  REPORT  UNFAVOURABLE — REGULAR  TRANSMISSION — PAS- 
TORAL CARE  OF  SCHOOL — DUTY  OF  TRUSTEES  TO  CONSIDER 
VIEWS  OF  CLERGY— COMMENDATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  BY  PRES- 
BYTERIES. 

The  Trustees  have  always  attached  a  high  value 
to  the  connexion  of  the  Parish  School  with  the 
Church.  The  grounds  of  that  opinion  were  stated 
in  their  first  Report,*  which  pointed  out  how  fitting 
it  is  that  institutions  designed  to  train  and  mould 
the  young  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  those 
whose  office  is  conversant  with  man^s  highest  spiritual 
interests.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  happy  feature  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Parish  School,  that  the  nature 
of  the  superintendence,  and  the  profession  and  pur- 
suits of  those  whom  the  Teacher  is  thus  taught  to 
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look  up  to  and  respect,  have  all  a  tendency  to  draw 
his  views  upwards,  and  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  eminently  conducive  to  the  wellbeing  and  sus- 
tained progress  of  the  School. 

It  is  thus  productive  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the 
community,  that  by  being  linked  to  what  his  neigh- 
bourhood possesses  of  learning,  intelligence,  and 
respectability,  the  Teacher's  mind  and  ideas  are  sub- 
ject to  an  influence  favourable  to  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation.  Di .  Arnold  has  remarked  the  proof 
derived  from  uniform  experience  of  "  the  mischief 
"  of  subjecting  Schools  to  the  ignorance  and  party 
"  feelings  of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
"  theory  and  practice  of  education."* 

On  general  grounds,  therefore,  as  well  as  from 
regard  to  their  statutory  character  of  legal  superin- 
tendents, the  Trustees  have  always  attached  a  great 
value  to  the  relation  which  the  Parish  Schools  bear 
to  the  Presbyteries  and  Clergymen,  and  it  has  been 
their  study  to  make  that  connexion  available  in 
enabling  them  rightly  to  administer  the  Bequest. 

In  the  first  place,  Reports  of  the  Visitation  of 
Schools  are  obtained  annually  from  the  Presbyteries. 
The  important  duty  of  visiting  the  Schools  within 
their  bounds  has  been  performed  with  perfect  regular- 
ity by  the  thirteen  Presbyteries  of  the  three  counties 
during  the  twenty-one  years  in  which  the  Bequest  has 
been  in  operation.  It  took  a  year  or  two  to  settle 
the  routine  of  transmitting  the  Reports,  but  for 
eighteen  years  the  Trustees  have  been  able,  where 

*  Life  and  Correspondence,  toI.  ii.  p.  161. 
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there  was  no  extraordinary  hinderance,  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  receiving  every  year  a  Presbyterial 
Report  of  every  School  within  the  three  counties ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Clerk,  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  otherwise,  that  great  pains  are  bestowed 
in  these  examinations,  which  in  many  instances 
occupy  not  less  than  four  or  five  hours.  The  Reports 
are  various  iu  their  manner,  many  entering  into 
minute  detail,  while  others  are  brief  and  compre- 
hensive. 

The  Presbyterial  Reports  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  management.  For  obvious  reasons,  which 
are  elsewhere  stated,  they  cannot  by  themselves 
furnish  data  for  arranging  the  Teachers  in  one  uni- 
form order  of  merit ;  but  they  contain  the  testimony 
of  those  who  surround  the  Teacher,  to  whom  he  is 
familiarly  known,  and  who  have  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  whole  personal 
and  professional  demeanour  and  conduct ;  and  the 
benefit  is  manifest  of  having  such  evidence  as  they 
furnish  in  order  to  test,  and  it  may  be  to  modify,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Visitor,  who,  if  his  circumstances 
are  advantageous  for  judging  as  to  the  teaching  upon 
its  own  merits,  is  necessarily  unacquainted  on  the 
other  hand  with  circumstances  which,  although  local 
and  peculiar,  may  be  of  consequence  in  directing  to 
a  decision  altogether  appropriate.  The  serviceable 
nature  of  these  Reports,  when  the  School  is  visited 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  has  already  been  noticed 
in  directing  attention  to  what  may  have  been  com- 
mended or  thought  deficient  by  the  Presbytery  ;  and 
the  Clerk  has  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark 
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good  eflfects  resulting  from  the  Presbytery's  sugges- 
tions and  advice.  The  confidence  with  which  the 
Trustees  are  enabled  to  act  when,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  their  Visitor's  views  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Presbytery  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  it  is  more 
important  still,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
that  the  check  should  subsist,  which  is  furnished  by 
the  inspection  and  report  of  more  than  one  indivi- 
dual or  body. 

When  the  Presbytery  reports  favourably  of  a 
Teacher  who  is  receiving  no  allowance,  or  less  than 
a  full  allowance  from  this  Bequest,  for  causes  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  School,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Trustees,  especially  where  such  report 
bears  specifically  upon  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction, 
to  direct  that  the  School  be  revisited  as  soon  as 
the  other  arrangements  and  duties  connected  with 
the  visitation  will  permit.  If  the  amelioration  is 
manifest  a  renewed  participation  is  granted ;  and 
even  when  the  appearance  of  improvement  is  slight, 
the  Trustees  have  been  accustomed,  particularly  when 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Minister  or  Presbytery  that 
the  Teacher  should  receive  encouragement,  to  give 
a  special  allowance,  in  the  hope  of  its  acting  as  an 
incentive  to  exertion. 

Communication  between  the  Presbyteries  and 
Trustees  is  beneficial  also  in  directing  the  attention 
of  both  to  points  of  general  importance  and  interest, 
affecting  the  welfare  and  right  conduct  of  the  Schools.. 
An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  question 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Trustees  by  one  of  the 
Presbyteries,  regarding  the  indiscriminate  mingling 
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of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  rule  which  should  be 
adopted  on  this  point  in  Schools  attended  by  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  The  Trustees'  view  will  be  found  in 
the  Chapter  of  "  Part  Second"  which  treats  of  dis- 
cipline. 

When,  at  the  period  of  distributing  the  revenue, 
the  Trustees'  Visitor,  from  any  circumstance,  has  not 
yet  seen  a  School,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
new  Substitute,  the  allowance  is,  notwithstanding, 
paid  upon  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterial  Report,  if 
favourable  and  sufficiently  minute.  In  the  admission 
of  a  new  Schoolmaster^  which,  looking  to  the  pro- 
spect of  his  permanent  connexion  with  the  Bequest, 
is  a  more  important  step,  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  have  the  report  of  the  Trustees'  Visitor,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Presbytery,  before  participation 
commences,  and  any  delay  on  this  account  is  not 
attended  with  the  same  inconvenience  which  would 
result  to  an  Assistant-Substitute,  if,  with  the  slender 
emoluments  which  he  draws  from  other  sources,  his 
admission  were  postponed. 

In  every  case,  whether  the  Teacher  has  been  alto- 
gether admitted  or  not,  when  no  Presbyterial  Report 
is  received,  the  allowance  is  retained  until  the  Report 
is  furnished,  or  an  explanation  given  of  the  want  of 
it,  a  contingency  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  at- 
tributable to  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
Teacher. 

When  the  Presbytery's  Report  is  unfavourable,  the 
consequence  is  not  immediate  suspension,  but  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  have  the  School  visited  on 
behalf  of  the  Trustees  as  soon  as  circumstances  shall 
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permit,   a  mode  of  procedure  which,  it  has  been 
understood,  that  Presbyteries  have  approved  of. 

It  is  due  to  the  Presbyteries  and  their  Clerks  to 
acknowledge  the  regularity  with  which  the  Reports 
are  received,  and  the  attention  given  in  various 
instances  to  the  request  of  an  early  transmission  to 
suit  the  spring  visitation  on  behalf  of  this  Trust. 

The  Trustees  have  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  the  great  value  of  the  pastoral  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  School  by  the  Minister  of  the 
parish  in  his  individual  capacity.  In  this  be  not 
only  fulfils  a  prescribed  duty — for  the  superinten- 
dence of  Schools  is  by  the  Statute  given  to  the 
"  Ministers  of  the  Established  Church,"  without  re- 
striction in  this  respect  to  their  presby terial  capacity 
— ^but  he  confers  inestimable  benefits  upon  his  parish 
and  flock.  The  misfortune  is  manifest,  when  from  any 
circumstance  in  the  relation  between  the  Clergyman 
and  Schoolmaster,  or  otherwise,  the  School  does  not 
enjoy  a  vigorous  and  salutary  ministerial  oversight. 
The  enlightened  Teacher,  too,  welcomes  and  desires 
the  presence  and  suggestions  of  him  who  can  most 
effectually  aid  him,  and  bestow  kindness  and  en- 
couragement along  with  advice.  The  pastor  regards 
the  School  as  the  nursery  for  the  moral  rearing  of 
the  young  of  his  flock,  and  lays  himself  out  by 
influence  and  advice  to  direct  and  improve  it.  The 
Clerk's  reports  shew  the  Minister's  desire  to  have 
observations  upon  the  School  communicated  to  him- 
self, in  order  that  he  might  use  his  influence  with  a 
young  Teacher  to  give  effect  to  suggestions  for  its 
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improvement.  The  suspension  of  a  Teacher's  allow- 
ance has  again  and  again  been  arrested  by  the 
Minister  interceding  for  a  longer  trial,  and  himself 
offering  to  spend  a  portion  of  time  in  the  School  every 
week,  if  the  Trustees  should  think  that  desirable. 
The  School  bears  testimony  to  the  faithful  Minister's 
own  work,  for  where  there  was  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible,  it  has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  a 
Sabbath  School  taught  by  the  Minister.  His  coun- 
tenance and  personal  support  are  instrumental  in  im- 
parting to  the  School  a  high  tone  and  character ;  and 
DO  seminary  has  been  found  more  distinguished  in  this 
respect  than  the  Parish  School  where  the  children  of 
the  manse  attend,  and  become  the  conductors  of  good 
habits,  and  a  modest  refinement  to  their  school-fel- 
lows of  humbler  degree.  In  the  time  of  need,  too, 
the  Minister  is  the  prop  of  the  School,  and  the  Trus- 
tees' records  exhibit  more  than  one  instance  of  the 
School  being  taught  by  the  Minister  personally  for 
weeks,  in  one  case  for  months,  when  there  was  a 
vacancy,  and  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  upon  the  untimely  death 
of  a  Minister  of  exemplary  piety  and  diligence,  his 
loss  should  have  been  noticed,  in  particular,  as  a 
misfortune  to  the  School. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  Trustees, 
when  it  was  in  their  power  to  acknowledge  the  aid 
accorded  to  them  by  Presbyteries  and  Ministers, 
either  by  seconding  and  enforcing  their  views  in  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  School,  or  by  strength- 
ening their  hands,  as  has  been  occasionally  attempted, 
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in  appealing  to  tlia  heritors  to  erect  a  new  School* 
house,  or  give  such  other  assistance  as  it  is  within 
their  province  to  afiFord. 

It  is  satisfactory,  that,  with  one  exception,  there 
has  been  no  material  disturbance  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Trustees'  intercourse  with  the  Clergy  in  regard 
to  the  Schools.  While  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  a 
free  and  independent  judgment,  they  are  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Bequest 
require  also  a  candid  consideration  of  the  views  of 
others,  and  that  this  is  especially  due  to  those  whose 
co-operation  the  Trustees  have  always  esteemed  it 
a  duty  to  invite. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
gratifying  to  the  Trustees,  that  their  proceedings 
are  favourably  regarded  by  the  Presbyteries,  and 
the  following  extracts  present  a  satisfactory  indica- 
tion of  that  feeling.  They  are  taken  not  from  any 
communication  made  to  the  Trustees,  but  from  Re- 
ports made  by  the  Presbyteries  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  published  by  its  Education  Committee 
in  1853.  In  the  Report  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kin- 
cardine O'Neil  it  is  remarked, — "  The  influence  of 
'*  the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests  is  conspicuous  in 
''  attracting  Teachers  to  the  Parish  Schools  of 
'*  higher  attainments,  and  in  stimulating  them  to 
"  active  and  sustained  exertions  in  the  discharge  of 
"  the  laborious  duties  of  their  important  office." 
And  the  Report  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ellon  bears, — 
''  The  manner  in  which  the  Dick  Bequest  has  been 
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*'  admiuistered,  bas  proved  of  immeDse  advantage 
''  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  this  District,  by 
''  inducing  Heritoi*s  to  multiply  Schools  and  improve 
''  the  accommodation  for  Schoolmasters,  setting  aside 
"  and  providing  Substitutes  for  incompetent  or  in- 
''  efficient  Schoolmasters,  and  generally  streugthen- 
''  ing  the  hands  of  the  Clergyman  with  the  School- 
"  masters,  giving  effect  to  his  remonstrances  and 
"  recommendations/' 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  RELzVTION  TO  THE  HERITORS. 

LORD  brougham's  ANTICIPATIONS — EXERTION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS 
INCREASED  SINCE  BEQUEST  BESTOWED — HERITORS*  BURDENS  NOT 
TRANSFERRED  TO  BEQUEST — INCREASE  OF  SALARIES ENDOW- 
MENT OF  SIDE  SCHOOLS — SUSPENSION  WHEN  ACCOMMODATIONS 
INSUFFICIENT — ROOF  LIGHTS  IN  MORAYSHIRE—SCHOOL-HOUSES 
TOO  CONFINED — PARISH  LIBRARIES BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  Report  of  1835  referred  to  the  evils  antici- 
pated by  Lord  Brougham  as  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  Bequest,  his  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment  in 
an  appeal*  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dick's  heir-at-law 
against  his  Trustees,  having  pointed  out  the  tendency 
of  the  Will  to  frustrate  Mr.  Dick's  own  object,  first, 
by  providing  so  well  for  the  Schoolmasters  as  to 
make  them  independent  of  their  own  exertions,  and 
secondly,  by  relieving  the  Heritors  of  the  burdens 
legally  imposed  on  them  for  the  support  of  the  Parish 
Schools.     The  account  of  the  Trustees'  proceedings 


*  Cameron  v.  Mackie.    Bell's  Reports  of  Appeal  Cases  fi*om  Scotland, 
Yol.  yii.  p.  140. 
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contained  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Schools  as  regards  a  largely  increased 
attendance,  and  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  instruc- 
tion imparted,  which  will  be  more  particularly  ex- 
hibited in  the  analysis  of  returns  appended  to  the 
last  Chapter  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Report,  aflFord 
evidence  that  the  first  of  these  evils,  viz.,  a  decrease 
of  exertion  in  the  Schoolmasters,  has  been  obviated  ; 
and  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  Parish 
Schools  in  the  three  counties  will  probably  agree, 
that  both  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  in  that 
efficiency  which  results  from  energy  and  diligence, 
the  Schools  in  general,  whatever  influence  may  have 
produced  the  change,  occupy  now  a  much  higher 
position  than  they  did  at  the  date  when  these  appre- 
hensions were  expressed. 

With  regard  to  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Dick's  Will  to 
relieve  Heritors  of  the  burden  legally  imposed  on 
them,  by  taking  that  burden  upon  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  relations,  that  expectation  was 
certainly  justified  in  some  measure  by  what  took 
place  in  1828,  when,  in  various  instances,  the  Heri- 
tors, in  readjusting  the  Schoolmasters'  salaries,  fixed 
them  in  some  instances  at  a  reduced  rate,  *'  expressly 
''  and  avowedly  in  contemplation  of  the  incumbent 
"  having  the  benefit  of  the  Bequest."*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  proceeding,  and  as  a  measure  calculated 
to  operate  beneficially,  the  Trustees  resolved  to  make 
the  allowance  to  each  Schoolmaster  dependent  to  a 


*  Report  of  1836,  p.  38. 
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certain  extent  upon  the  amount  of  salary  given  by 
the  Heritors.  The  effect  of  this  resolution  was  shewn 
in  the  Reports  of  1835  and  1844,  which  contained 
the  names  of  various  parishes,  of  which  the  Heritors 
had  voluntarily  augmented  the  Teacher's  salary,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  more  favourable  position  under 
this  element  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bequest.  The 
salary  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  Fintray  was,  in  like 
manner,  raised,  in  1848,  from  £28  to  £34,  making 
in  all  twenty-six  cases  in  which  the  Heritors  have 
granted  this  boon.  In  another  case  the  Heritors 
have  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves  a  burden  of 
£20  a-year,  in  order  to  qualify  the  Schoolmaster  for 
admission,  by  relieving  him  of  a  pension  of  that 
amount  to  his  predecessor. 

In  a  different  class  of  cases,  of  which  the  exigencies 
were  much  greater,  the  Heritors  responded  with  no 
less  liberality  to  the  call  made  upon  them.  The 
Report  of  1835  pointed  out  the  effects  which  had 
resulted  from  the  clause  of  the  Act  1803,  by  which 
Heritors  were  empowered,  on  fixing  a  certain  salary, 
(from  1828  to  1853,  £51,  6s.  7d. ;  after  1853,  £39, 
18s.  lOd.,)  to  divide  it  between  two  or  more  Teachers, 
to  whom  they  were  exempted  from  furnishing  School- 
houses,  or  the  usual  accommodations  of  dwelling- 
house  and  garden.  This  enactment  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  lower  the  status  of  the  Schoolmasters, 
many  of  those  appointed  to  such  Schools  having 
received  salaries  not  larger  than  from  £8  to  £13.  In 
these  cases  the  Trustees  stipulated  that  the  endow- 
ment should  be  made  more  suitable  to  the  respecta- 
biUty  of  a  Parish  Schoolmaster,  and  that  each  Teacher 
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should  have  not  less  than  £25,  13s.  4d.  per  annum, 
in  which  sum,  where  accommodations  were  provided, 
they  allowed  the  annual  value  of  these  to  be  included. 
The  Heritors,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  other  parties, 
came  forward  promptly  to  satisfy  this  requirement, 
and  by  their  liberality,  thirteen  Schools,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  excluded,  became  qualified  in 
this  respect  for  admission  to  the  Bequest. 

The  Report  of  1844  contained  the  names  of  four 
additional  Schools,  erected  in  as  many  parishes,  and 
suificiently  endowed  by  the  Heritors  to  qualify  them 
for  admission  to  the  Bequest.  Since  the  last  Report 
five  new  Schools  have  been  erected,  the  names  of 
which,  and  their  amount  of  salary,  are  as  follows, 
viz. — 

Burnside  (Glentanner),  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne, — 

£25     6     6 
Portsoy,  Fordyce,     .  21     7     8 

Wells  of  Ythan,Forgue,      £l7  2  2 
Acre  of  ground,  3  0  0 

. 20     2     2 

Bogbrae,  Cruden,  .     25  13     4 

Inverebric,  Methlic,  £18  6  6 

Interest  of  mortification,      7  8  0 

25  14     6 


£118     4     2 


These  have  all  ample  and  substantial  School-houses 
and  accommodations,  permanently  secured  to  the 
Parochial  Schoolmaster  in  every  case,  except  Portsoy, 
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where  the  free  use  of  them,  however,  is  enjoyed ; 
and  being  thus  endowed  so  as  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions already  referred  to,  they  have  been  placed 
upon  the  list  of  Schools  whose  Teachers  are  admis- 
sible to  the  benefit  of  this  Bequest. 

The  augmentations  of  salaries  and  additional  sala- 
ries granted  by  the  Heritors  from  1833  to  1853 
amount  to  £413,  I7s.  7d.,  which  closely  corresponds 
with  the  result  of  the  Returns  at  the  three  periods 
of  inquiry,  viz. — 

1833,  salaries  paid  to  137  Teachers,  £3799  15     6 
1843,  do.  to  141  do.,  .         4125  19  11 

1853,  do.  to  146  do.,  4213  17  10 

The  Report  of  1843  pointed  out  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Trustees  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  re- 
gulation suspending  a  Teacher's  allowance  when  his 
School-house  or  dwelling-house  is  insufficient,  or  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  This  rule  was  necessary  to 
secure  eflFect  to  Mr.  Dick's  instruction  that  his  Be- 
quest should  be  so  administered  as  not  to  relieve 
Heritors  of  their  legal  obligations. 

In  a  very  limited  number  of  cases  the  rule  con- 
tinued to  be  acted  upon  in  1844,  1851,  and  inter- 
vening years.  For  three  years  there  has  been  no 
allowance  suspended  on  this  ground,  and  the  in- 
stances have  been  rare  in  which  the  Heritors  have 
shewn  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  willingness  and 
liberality.  The  Trustees  obtain  a  Return  every  year 
of  the  Heritors'  expenditure  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  school-houses  and  dwelling-houses,  and  these 
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shew  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  amount  ex- 
pended has  been  at  the  rate  of  £1240  per  annum, 
being  nearly  £lO  a-year  for  every  School  to  which 
they  are  bound  to  furnish  accommodations.  The 
new  School-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  handsome 
and  of  ample  dimensions,  both  in  area  and  in  height 
of  ceiling.  The  two  lately  erected  in  the  parish  of 
Cruden,  at  a  cost  of  £800  for  both,  including  the 
Masters^  houses,  may  be  referred  to  as  models.  The 
construction  of  several  new  School-houses  in  Moray- 
shire is  objectionable,  there  being  no  light  but  from 
the  roof,  and  the  means  of  ventilation  insufficient. 
The  effect  of  thus  immuring  the  Teacher  and  children 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  hurtful.  Although  causes 
of  distraction  should  be  avoided,  every  arrangement 
ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  studied  which  will 
keep  the  spirit  undepressed  and  cheerful. 

There  are  still  some  of  the  School-houses  too 
small.  Occasionally  the  pupils  must  be  received  at 
different  times,  or  a  detachment  sent  into  the  dwell- 
ing-house. When  the  area  is  small  and  the  roof 
low,  the  effect  is  oppressive  and  hurtful,  and  ill 
remedied,  if  a  window  cannot  be  opened  without 
exposing  the  children's  heads  to  a  draught.  With 
an  ill-judged  economy,  money  has  been  spent  once 
or  twice  in  repairing  apartments  incapable  of  being 
made  suitable.  It  has  even  been  attempted,  more 
than  once,  to  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  a  low  ceil- 
ing by  sinking  the  floor  beneath  the  level  of  the 
external  surface. 

The  cases  just  noticed,  however,  are  exceptions, 
and  of  rare  occurrence.     The  all  but  universal  cha- 
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racteristic  of  the  Heritors'  conduct  has  been  a  gene- 
rous liberality,  of  which  no  evidence  could  be  more 
conclusive,  than  the  condition  now  of  the  School- 
masters' dwelling-houses.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
Statute  1803  allowed  a  house  not  consisting  of  more 
than  two  rooms,  including  a  kitchen.  By  the  returns 
obtained  in  1833,  there  were,  upon  an  average,  three 
rooms  in  each  Schoolmaster's  dwelling-house.  In 
1843  the  number  had  risen  to  four.  In  1853  there 
were  637  rooms  in  132  dwelling-houses^  giving  an 
average  close  uponyft;^  rooms  to  each. 

It  is  noticed  in  the  Clerk's  notes,  that  there  is  in 
the  School-house  of  Echt  a  considerable  library  of 
valuable  books,  provided  by  Lord  Lindsay  for  the 
use  of  the  parishioners  ;  and  elsewhere  there  has 
been  occasion  to  observe  a  similar  privilege  largely 
used  by  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  better  cal- 
culated than  this  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  Parish 
School ;  for  there  is  frequent  reason  to  observe  the 
fulness  and  intelligence  of  pupils  who  have  books  at 
home,  or  are  there  surrounded  by  those  whose 
leisure  is  spent  in  reading. 

The  Reporter  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that 
heritors  and  others  who  desire  to  foster  and  elevate 
the  Parish  School,  would  materially  aid  that  object 
by  contributing  to  the  formation  of  a  small  collection 
of  Booh  of  Reference^  to  be  kept  in  the  School  for 
the  Master's  use,  and  accessible  also  to  the  pupils. 
A  few  books  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  noted,  and 
others  will  readily  occur. 
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A  Bible  and  Commentary. 
The  Pictorial  Bible. 
Dictionary  of  Biblical  Antiquities. 
Cruden's  Concordance. 
The  Imperial  Dictionary. 
Crabbers  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 
Riddell's  Latin  Dictionary. 
Scott  and  Liddle's  Greek  Lexicon. 
Smith's  Dictionaries    of    Biography,   Mythology, 
and  Geography. 

Malte  Brun  and  Balbi's  Geography. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BEQUEST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

GOOD  OF  PEOPLE  END  OF  BEQUEST—MANAOEMEMT  ALL  TEMD8  TO 
TUIS — EFFICIENCY  OF  SCHOOL  PROMOTED  BY  PRINCIPLES  OP 
DIVISION — INFLUENCE  OF  PEOPLE  IN  SECURING  ATTENDANCE, 
ETC. — EXAMPLES  OF  ADVANTAGE  IN  EDUCATION  OF  INDIVIDUALS 

SERVANTS  DURING  SPARE  TIME— GAELIC  PUPILS — SCHOOLS  IN 

PISHING    VILLAGES — FREE    LOOK    AND    WILD    TONE — READING 

COWPER — ^INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC EDUCATION  EXTENDED  IN  POOR 

DISTRICTS — ^HIGHLAND  SCHOOLMASTER  IN  GREEK  CHAIR,  KING'S 
COLLEGE — CHILDREN  WITHDRAWN  WHEN  PROVISIONS  DEAR — 
WATCHING  BEES — GATHERING  BAIT. 

To  enter  at  length  into  the  subject  of  this  Chapter 
would  be  to  repeat  or  anticipate  all  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Report,  The  good  of  the  people  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  Bequest,  the  elevation  of  the 
School,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
being  designated  by  Mr.  Dick  himself  as  the  great 
object,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trustees  are  to  be  directed.  It  is  obvious,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  concentrated  tendency  and  effect 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  administration  which  have 
been  described,  is  to  give  an  elevating  impulse  to 
the  people  through  the  education  of  the  young.     The 
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examination  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  formation  of 
his  habits  to  diligent  application,  and  an  ascending 
aim — the  attraction  to  the  Schoolmaster's  oflBce  of 
minds  of  a  higher  order  in  power  and  attainment — 
the  reward  of  skill  and  success  in  teaching,  and  in 
giving  a  higher  tone  and  character  to  all  instruction, 
religious  and  secular — the  endeavour  to  secure  effi- 
cient Teachers,  when  the  incumbents  retire — the 
protection  of  the  School  from  injury  by  the  Master's 
absence,  or  his  too  earnest  engagement  in  other  pur- 
suits— the  efforts  to  avert  the  consequences  of  remiss- 
ness in  the  Teacher — the  credit  reflected  on  the 
electors  by  distinction  conferred  on  the  Master  of 
their  choice — -the  benefit  of  the  ecclesiastical  super, 
intendence,  and  of  a  state  of  relations  in  which  the 
Church  does  not  hesitate  to  impart  her  aid  to  the 
administrators  of  this  Bequest — ^^the  countenance  of 
the  proprietors,  and  their  enlarged  sympathy  with 
the  design  of  the  School,  and  growing  liberality  in 
its  support — all  these  elements,  some  of  them  aiding 
the  Bequest,  others  stimulated  by  it,  a  few  which  it 
has  furnished,  have  as  their  grand  aim  and  ultimate 
issue  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people. 

And  while  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
management  have  necessarily  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  highest  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  increased  benefits  derived  by  them  from  the 
Schools  during  the  last  twenty -one  years, — whatever 
share  this  Bequest  may  have  had  in  producing  these 
benefits,  and  it  never  claimed  more  than  a  share — 
are  clearly  shewn  by  the   results  exhibited  in  the 
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next  Chapter,  which  describes  the  appropriation  of 
the  revenue,  as  well  as  in  the  table  of  results  of 
returns  at  the  end  of  the  First  Part  of  this  Report. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  funds  are  divided  will 
all  be  found  directly  calculated  to  give  to  the  people 
the  benefit  of  a  better  education.  This  is  evident 
from  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  elements  upon 
which  the  distribution  is  founded,  and  which  give 
encouragement  in  proportion  as  the  School  advances 
in  these  particulare,  viz., — a  large  resort  of  pupils — 
regularity  of  attendance— the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  branches  of  study — the  degree  in  which  the 
ofiice  is  made  desirable  by  endowment  from  the 
Heritors — the  amount  of  School  fees — the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  poor — the  eminence  of  the  Teacher 
in  literature  and  science — his  ability  as  a  Teacher. 
The  manner  in  which  these  various  elements  are  de- 
signed to  operate  is  explained  in  the  next  Chapter. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  at  the  same  time,  how  great  an 
influence  the  people  exercise  over  the  Bequest  in  its 
distribution  and  effects.  It  is  their  confidence  in  the 
Teacher  that  swells  his  numbers — their  enlightened 
wisdom  that  (even  to  their  own  immediate  loss) 
secures  regularity  of  attendance — their  advancing 
intelligence,  that  bestows  a  gradually  elevated  cul- 
ture upon  their  children — ^their  sense  of  justice,  as 
well  as  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
who  is  an  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  them  and 
theirs,  that  ensures  payment  of  the  fees ;  and  by  the 
support  thus  given  to  the  School,  they  are  directly 
instrumental  in  attracting  to  it  Teachers  of  large 
attainment  and  approved  skill. 
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If  from  the  great  outline  and  general  features  of 
the  system  we  turn  to  particular  cases,  these  are 
illustrative  of  the  benefitjs  of  the  parochial  system 
wherever  it  exists,  as  well  as  of  its  effects  in  these 
three  counties,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy 
an  influence  peculiarly  favourable.  The  Reporter's 
notes,  amid  numerous  other  instances,  shew  in  one 
School  the  son  of  a  humble  carter  exhibiting  "  ex- 
"  cellent  proficiency  in  every  department  of  study/' 
It  was  feared  that  from  poverty  his  education  would 
be  arrested  ;  but,  in  correspondence  with  the  minis- 
ter, it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  by  local 
benevolence  this  result  was  averted.  .In  another 
School  is  found  the  son  of  a  labourer  in  the  parish 
who  has  bestowed  such  an  education  upon  his  family, 
that  two  of  them  had  become  Rectors  of  eminent 
Academies.  Elsewhere,  in  arithmetic,  ''  a  young 
"  girl  who  has  advanced  to  fractions,  shewed  singu- 
''  lar  clearness  and  accuracy  in  disposing  of  the 
•*  fraction  in  one  exercise  proposed — her  brother 
"  demonstrated  a  proposition  in  Euclid."  These  are 
the  children  of  the  blacksmith,  who  is  desirous  to 
educate  his  son  to  his  own  trade  ;  but  the  boy,  while 
he  shews  an  indolent  disposition  as  regards  the 
anvil,  betrays  an  ardent  thirst  for  learning,  and  the 
Master  is  teaching  him  Latin  in  the  hope  of  his  ob- 
taining a  bursary  by  and  bye.  It  is  added,  "  There 
*'  is  here  no  parish  library,  but  Mr.  «  «  «  «,  (the 
''  Master,)  has  access  to  a  library  in  Aberdeen,  the 
''  benefit  of  which  he  extends  to  the  blacksmith's 
"  son,  who  has  read  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  Eng- 
"  land,  and  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
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"  lors,"  &c.  In  the  School  of  *  #  *  *,  the 
Reporter  heard  a  boy,  holding  the  public  function  of 
post-runner,  read  a  lesson  in  Latin.  At  «  «  »  «, 
a  lad,  servant  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  haying 
been  examined  in  Latin  as  a  pupil  in  the  Parish 
School,  was  ascertained  at  next  visit  to  have  been 
appointed  Teacher  of  a  School  in  England  with  a 
salary  of  £50  a-year.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  avidity  with  which  the  benefits  of  instniction  are 
sought  at  spare  time,  by  those  whom  poverty  has 
compelled  to  go  into  service  before  their  education 
is  completed.  The  last  case  cited  is  an  instance  of 
this,  and  an  example  in  the  like  favourable  circum- 
stances was  found  at  *  *  «  «,  where  a  grown 
lad,  a  servant  of  the  Minister,  who  came  to  School 
upon  the  20th  June,  ignorant  of  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  comparatively  ignorant  of  reading,  had 
already  (19th  July)  made  remarkable  progress.  At 
the  same  visit  ''  there  were  also  present  two  big 
''  lads,  availing  themselves  of  a  period  of  leisure  to 
"  improve  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  They  ex- 
'*  hibited  their  manuscripts,  shewing  respectable 
"  progi'ess,  and  left  the  School  while  we  were  there 
"  to  seek  for  employment  in  a  hiring  market^^  In 
another  School  a  country  lad  was  found,  having 
more  command  of  his  time,  reading  Livy  and  Horace, 
after  two  years'  instruction  in  Latin,  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  and  ease,  evincing  singular  power  in 
acquiring  languages. 

Turning  again  from  individual  pupils  to  localities, 
there  is  none  more  interesting  than  the  limited  dis- 
trict   in   which   Gaelic   is    still    spoken,    and  that 
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language  being  the  vernacular,  some  children  never 
speak  English  till  they  come  to  School.  The  state 
of  instruction  in  these  Schools  twenty  years  since 
was  described  in  the  Report  of  1835.  Although 
taught  to  read  English,  the  Gaelic  pupils  in  many 
instances  were  not  taught  to  understand  it.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  *'  found  reading  English  with  a 
''  degree  of  fluency  indicative  of  their  aptitude  to 
"  receive  instruction,  but  without  the  slightest  ap- 
''  prehension  of  the  object  or  meaning  either  of  the 
''  passage  generally,  or  of  any  particular  terms 
"  employed  in  it."  With  this  great  evil  there  has 
been  a  successful  struggle,  and  in  such  pupils  it  has 
been  remarked  that  "  their  <leliberate  enunciation, 
'^  and  the  successful  struggle  of  their  intelligence 
''  with  the  difficulties  of  an  acquired  speech  were 
**  peculiarly  interesting.  They  also  made  a  good 
'^  appearance  in  a  general  examination  on  Scriptural 
"  knowledge." 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  also  to  the  Schools  in 
fishing  villages.  Before  this  Bequest  the  want  of 
sufficient  endowment  was  nowhere  more  felt ;  and 
education  was  in  consequence  neglected,  or  of  in- 
ferior quality.  But  these  Schools  are  now  taught 
by  Masters  of  excellent  qualifications.  In  control- 
ling the  wild  sons  of  the  sea,  these  Teachers  have 
need  of  much  firmness  and  decision.  Sometimes  the 
vigour  of  discipline  may  bear  the  appearance  of 
hastiness  or  of  animation  in  excess ;  there  may  be 
felt,  too,  by  a  stranger,  the  want  of  a  chastened  tone 
in  the  scriptural  instruction.  But  a  continued  ob- 
servation has  sufficed  to  shew,  that  whatever  may  be 
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the  external  manner,  there  is  a  proper  feeling,  and 
that  the  effect  of  what  is  taught  must  be  to  com- 
municate serious  impressions,  as  well  as  a  generally 
humanizing  and  softening  influence.  The  free  look 
remains,  and  they  read  with  a  sort  of  wild  scream, 
characteristic  of  the  seafaring  ways  in  which  they 
are  brought  up ;  but  their  untamed  energy  and  rude 
vigour  are  not  without  a  use  in  the  School  work. 
Here  is  the  description  from  the  Reporter's  notes  of 
the  lesson  of  a  class  of  boys  in  a  fishing  town. 

**  We  found  upon  the  floor  a  class  of  eight  engaged  on  a 
'*  lesson  in  Cowper's  Task,  which  is  read  every  Thursday. 
"  The  reading,  although  without  taste  or  refinement,  is  perfect 

**  as  regards  accuracy  and  confidence.     Mr.  ,  instituted 

**  a  very  searching  examination  upon  the  general  scope  aud 
<*  also  the  minute  details  of  the  passage;  and  the  pupils  ex- 
^*'  hibited  not  only  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  lesson,  but  a 
"  remarkable  degree  also  of  general  intelligence  and  informa- 
^'  tion.  For  this  the  passage  afforded  wide  scope,  the  subject 
"  being  the  tendency  of  cities  to  generate  not  only  eminence  in 
**  science  and  art,  but  depravity  also  and  vice,  London  being 
'^  taken  as  an  illustration,  and  its  most  eminent  artists  referred 
**  to.  Of  these  they  were  able  to  give  some  account,  and  they 
"  shewed  a  more  extended  information  than  ordinary  upon  the 
"  various  subjects  naturally  suggested  by  the  lines.  There 
**  have  not  been  seen  upon  this  tour  any  pupils  better  informed 
*^  than  these,  and  they  shew  a  fire  and  promptitude  which 
'^  make  it  pleasant  to  examine  them. 

"  In  English  grammar,  hard  questions  suggested  by  the 
"  lines  read  were  answered,  and  an  exercise  in  spelling  difli- 
"  cult  words  was  also  successfully  performed." 

Of  another  sea-coast  School  recently  erected,  it  is 

remarked,  that  "  at  Mr. 's  appointment,  when 

"  this  School  was  planted,  the  population  was  in  a 
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''  condition  little  removed  from  barbarism,  and  it 
'^  speaks  volumes  for  his  faithfulness  and  worth,  that 
"  he  has  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Seminary  of 
"  which  apparently  the  discipline  is  perfect,  and  the 
"  moral  fruits  already  distinct  and  valuable/'  Here, 
too,  it  is  noted,  that  the  Teacher's  influence  is  not 
confined  to  the  children,  but  extends  most  bene- 
ficially to  their  parents. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  chastening  influence 
of  sacred  music  upon  these  children,  and  to  mark 
the  efiect  of  discipline  upon  their  free  and  restless 
habits,  as  they  retire  in  regular  order  singing  their 
"  Dismissal''  hymn. 

It  may  be  observed  generally  here,  that  there 
has  been  nothing  more  truly  gratifying  in  the 
experience  of  the  Bequest  than  the  remarkable  ex- 
tension of  education  into  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
three  counties.  The  very  names  of  the  newly  erected 
Schools  in  some  instances  are  expressive  of  the 
character  of  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found, 
e.g.y  Wells  of  Tthan^  at  the  source  of  the  river,  high  in 
the  interior  of  Aberdeenshire  ;  Bumside,  in  Glentan- 
ner,  a  remote  valley,  receding  from  the  Dee ;  Coast' 
sidSy  in  Rathen,  at  the  fishing  village  of  Inverallochy  ; 
BoffmuiTy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey ;  Bogbraey  in 
Cruden.  In  these  quarters,  and  in  other  wide  dis- 
tricts, especially  of  Buchan,  science  and  industry 
have  wrought  a  marvellous  change  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  covering  a  rude  and  sterile  surface  with 
verdure  and  plenty.  It  has  been  a  delightful  duty 
in  the  application  of  this  Bequest  to  second  the  bene- 
volent and  enlightened  efibrts  of  Ministers  and  Heri- 
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tors  in  imparting  to  the  hardy  tenants  of  the  soil  in 
such  localities  the  blessing  of  a  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  grants  from  this,  and,  it  may 
be,  from  the  Milne  Bequest,  added  to  the  willing 
liberality  of  the  Heritors,  suffice  to  give  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  question  Teachers  of  talent  and  accomplish* 
ment,  whose  professional  labours,  and  not  less  their 
example  and  companionship  and  pursuits,  cannot  fail 
to  diffuse  around  them  the  most  important  social 
benefits  and  an  elevating  moral  influence. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  the  three  counties,  than  the  fact  of  a  remote 
Highland  parish  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Banff- 
shire, having  had  the  benefit  since  1845  of  a  Teacher 
of  such  scholarship  aa  to  qualify  him  to  discharge 
temporarily  the  duties  of  the  Greek  Chair,  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,,  with  general  approval. 

The  people  who  enjoy  benefits  so  valuable,  have  a 
duty  to  fulfil  on  their  part  in  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  Teacher,  by  parental  precept  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  every  obstruction  to  his  efforts  and  their 
children's  improvement,  which  can  be  removed.  The 
statements  in  the  next  Chapter  shew  generally  hoW 
much  parents  have  in  their  power  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  Reporter  will  only,  here  particularize  the 
struggle  which  ought  to  be  maintained  against  the 
temptatioa  to  withdraw  pupils  from  School,  when 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  or  other  temporary 
circumstances,  may  render  their  labour  for  a  time 
more  valuable.  At  *  «  .«  «,  the  Latin  scholars 
were  absent,  "  having  been  kept  at  home  to  watch 
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"  the  bees/'  Upon  the  coast,  also,  a  standing  griev- 
ance is,  that  the  senior  pupils  are  withdrawn  on  fine 
days  to  gather  bait,  or  assist  otherwise  in  the  fishing. 
Against  any  benefit  thus  obtained  from  the  child's 
labour  there  is  to  be  set  the  injury  to  his  education, 
which,  considering  how  rapidly  other  hinderances  to 
it  multiply  with  his  growth,  may  be  irremediable. 
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CHAPTER    XIT. 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  THE  REVENUE. 

PREVIOUS    REPORTS— PRINCIPLE    OF    DIVISION — STATISTICAL    ELE- 
MENTS  1.    NUMBER    OF    PUPILS INCREASE    SINCE     1832    AND 

1842 — 2.     ATTENDANCE IMPROVED    SINCE    1842 3.    HIGHER 

BRANCHES INCREASE  —  4.  SALARY — 5.  SCHOOL  FEES IN- 
CREASE  6.    GRATIS    PUPILS MILNE    BEQUEST MILNE's    FREE 

SCHOOL,  FOCHABERS— 7.    SCHOLARSHIP 8.    MERIT  IN  TEACHING 

PREPONDERANCE    OF    STATISTICAL     ELEMENTS CONTINUED 

INCREASE  OF  LARGE  SCHOOLS — PARTICULARS  OF  DIVISION  SINCE 
1 844 — RESTRICTION  —  DEPRIVATION  —  RESERVATION  — EXCERPT 
FROM  REPORT  1835  ON  PAYMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FEES. 

The  Report  of  1835  stated  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Trustees  considered  it  their  duty,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Dick's  Will,  not  to  divide  the 
annual  income  of  the  Bequest  in  equal  shares,  but  to 
distribute  it  in  the  way  which  appeared  to  them  best 
calculated  to  accomplish  his  desire,  that  the  distri- 
bution should  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  active 
Schoolmasters,  and  gradually  elevating  the  literary 
character  both  of  the  Teachers  and  of  the  Schools. 
The  mode  of  division  proposed  with  this  view  was  at 
the  same  time  announced.  The  effect  of  the  distri- 
bution during  the  first  ten  years  was  shewn  by  the 
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Report  of  1844,  and  certain  modifications  in  the 
details  of  the  method  of  distribution  which  appeared 
to  be  recommended  by  experience  were  explained. 
Any  further  reference  to  the  former  Reports  will 
appear,  in  so  far  as  requisite,  in  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  division. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Bequest  has  been  conducted  has  been 
explained  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  thisReport,  and 
fully  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  Chapters.  If  our 
view  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  management 
which  embraces  the  appropriation  of  the  yearly  in- 
come, here  the  leading  principle  is,  that  the  division 
accommodates  itself  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Dick's  Will,  being  such  as  to  give  direct  encourage- 
ment to  active  Schoolmasters,  and  by  rewarding,  to 
secure  a  gradual  elevation  in  the  literary  character 
of  the  Schools,  as  well  as  of  the  Schooknastei-s.  This 
is  accomplished  by  giving  effect  to  two  considera- 
tions, viz. :  1.  The  evidence  afforded  by  facts,  of  the 
Schoolmaster's  activity  and  success ;  and,  2.  His 
Scholarship  and  ability  as  a  Teacher. 

The  facts  refeiTed  to  in  the  first  of  the  considera- 
tions just  mentioned,  may  be  termed  the  statistical 
elements  of  the  division,  and  relate  to  the  following 
six  particulars  : — 1.  The  number  of  pupils.  2.  Their 
attendance.  3.  The  higher  branches.  4.  The  salary. 
5.  The  School  fees.  6.  The  gratis  Scholars.  A 
brief  explanation  will  shew  the  nature  of  each  of 
these  elements,  and  the  influence  which  its  presence 
in  the  Scheme  of  Apportionment  may  be  supposed 
to  have  exercised.     Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper 
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to  explain  that  an  exclusive  influence  is  never  arro- 
gated to  the  proceedings  of  this  Bequest.  It  were 
to  argue  singular  blindness,  if  the  general  progress 
of  the  public  mind,  and  its  earnest  direction  to  the 
interests  of  education  were  overlooked,  as  well  as 
the  powerful  influences  by  which  the  Parochial 
Schools  are  immediately  surrounded  as  shewn  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  When  a  rule  of  the  Bequest  is 
stated,  therefore,  and  followed  by  facts  regarding 
the  matter  to  which  the  rule  relates,  these  are  not 
to  be  held  as  represented  in  the  connexion  of  sole 
cause  and  efiect ;  but  the  regulation  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  influence  exercised  by  the  Trustees,  which  may, 
along  with  other  influences  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  have  conduced  to  the  wished  for  end. 

1.  Thb  Number  of  Pupils. 

There  is  no  greater  blessing  to  a  neighbourhood 
than  a  good  Teacher,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
appreciated  is  shewn  by  the  resort  of  pupils  to  his 
School.  A  large  attendance,  therefore,  sustained 
during  successive  years,  is  generally  a  proof  as  well  as 
the  reward  of  energy  and  skill.  This,  accordingly,  is 
one  obvious  test  of  the  activity  and  progress  which 
Mr.  Dick  designed  to  encourage.  At  the  same  time 
the  population  in  some  parishes  is  small  or  widely 
scattered — in  others  large  and  dense ;  and,  therefore, 
in  the  influence  given  to  this  element,  the  weight 
given  to  numbers  is  slight  when  they  exceed  the 
average  number  usually  found  in  a  Parish  School, 
the  Teacher  in  a  poor  locality  having  thus  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  greater  value  given  to  the  early  num- 
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bers  on  the  roll,  than-  to  those  which  he  beyond  the 
ordinary  complement. 

By  the  Table  of  Results  of  returns,  appended  to 
the  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Re- 
port, it  is  shewn,  that  according  to  the  rate  ex- 
hibited in  Reports  obtained  at  the  three  periods 
of  inquiry,  the  entire  numbers  enrolled  were  as  fol- 
low, viz. : — 

1832  in  137  Schools,      .  11,656 

1842  in  141        „  .         15,236 

1852  in  146       „  .         .         16,853 

giving  an  average  in  1832  of    85  to  each  School. 
1842      108 
1152       115 

Thus  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  shews 
an  increase  since  1842  of  1617,  and  since  1832,  of 
5197;  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
School,  is  now  seven  more  than  in  1842,  and  thirty 
more  than  in  1833.  The  increase  is  much  larger 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation since  the  two  earlier  periods,  especially  since 
1833,  thus, — 

Since  1848.  Siuoe  1888. 

Increase  of  population,      -075  -143 

Do.      of  pupils,  .095  -308 

It  will  be  observed  also,  that  the  advance  of 
numbers  is  simultaneous  with  a  large  increase  in  the 
means  of  education  within  the  three  counties,  (but 
excluding  the  burghs  which  have  no  Parish  School,) 
the  entire  number  of  Schools,  parochial  and  non- 
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parochial,  which  is  at  present  731,  being  109  more 
than  in  1843,  and  203  more  than  in  1833. 

2.  Attendancb. 

A  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  Parish  School,  in 
common  with  nearly  all  Schools  in  the  country  has 
to  contend,  is  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
pediments to  successful  effort  which  are  thus  en- 
countered. Whore  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
give  attendance  only  at  detached  periods,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  great  obstacle  is  raised  in  the  way  of  a 
Teacher  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  systematic  order 
and  steady  progress,  and  a  serious  hinderance  inter- 
posed to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  the 
School.  This  irregularity,  though  unavoidable  in  a 
considerable  degree,  is  to  be  regarded  and  struggled 
against  as  a  grand  evil.  No  correct  idea  of  its 
extent  can  be  formed  except  by  actual  and  very 
exact  observation.  It  was  shewn  in  last  Report,  that 
the  first  returns,  which  upon  this  point  must,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  have  been  founded  upon  esti- 
mate and  not  on  precise  ascertainment,  had  given 
too  favourable  a  view,  and  that  those  made  for  the 
year  1836  were  the  earliest  that  could  thoroughly 
be  relied  upon — these  being  the  first  founded  upon 
catalogues  furnished  by  the  Trustees  to  the  School- 
masters, from  which  catalogues,  and  the  record 
of  daily  attendance  contained  in  them,  the  returns 
are  compiled. 

From  these  authentic  records  the  Trustees  now 
possess  a  complete  register  of  attendance  during 
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seventeen  years,  shewing  in  particular  how  many  of 
the  pupils  in  every  School  were  present  140  days 
(which  is  fully  more  than  six  months'  attendance) 
in  each  year.  The  following  numbers  exhibit  the 
proportion  out  of  each  100  pupils  enrolled,  who 
gave  regular  attendance  for  six  months  in  each  of 
the  years  mentioned,  viz. : — 


1836, 

34-9. 

1844, 

36-2, 

1837, 

32-6. 

1845, 

371. 

1838, 

32-3. 

1846, 

330, 

1839, 

35-9. 

1847, 

39-4. 

1840, 

37-4. 

1848, 

390. 

1841, 

371. 

1849, 

401, 

1842, 

35-4. 

1850, 

39-3. 

1843, 

38-6. 

1851, 

42-6 

1852, 

42-2. 

There  can  be  no  matter  of  greater  interest  than 
the  considerations  involved  in  these  results.  The 
observations  of  science  reveal  the  hidden  laws  of 
Nature.  The  foregoing  statement  is  the  indication 
of  the  growth  of  a  moral  habit.  The  general  body 
of  a  people,  especially  in  its  humbler  ranks,  must 
have  reached  an  advanced  point  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lisation, and  must  have  attained  a  high  intelligence 
and  strong  faith,  before  they  become  capable  of 
justly  estimating  the  prospective  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  when  brought  into  competition 
with  a  present  visible  gain  derivable  from  their  chil- 
dren's work.  The  results  now  exhibited,  while  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  shew  a  progress  at  least  in 
the  right  direction.     The  ascent  has  been  uneven, 
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and  with  an  occasional  relapse  ;  but  upon  the  whole 
the  higher  position  is  maintained,  and  the  result 
may  probably  be  regarded  with  confidence  as  indi- 
cative of  an  improved  habit  of  School-going,  to  the 
extent,  that  while  in  1837  and  1838,  32  children  out 
of  every  100  enrolled  attended  School  for  six  months 
or  longer  during  the  year,  in  1851  and  1852,  the 
number  who  gave  such  attendance  was  42,  This  may 
be  regarded  as  material  progress,  being  a  gain  of  one 
child  in  ten.  No  one  can  tell  how  varied  have  been 
the  influences  which  have  produced  that  gain,  but  it 
is  well  to  know  that  there  are  influences  in  operation 
of  which  the  tendency  is  thus  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  readily  suggest,  that 
as  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retain  this  element  in 
1844,  at  which  time  the  result  did  not  appear  en- 
couraging, there  is  increased  reason  on  every  account 
to  retain  it  now. 

In  the  Report  of  1835  it  was  anticipated,'"'  that 
the  period  adopted  as  the  test  of  regular  attendance, 
viz.,  140  days,  equal  to  six  months  or  upwards, 
might  eventually  be  enlarged.  The  time  for  doing 
so  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  arrived ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  in  view  prospectively  the  de- 
sirableness of  such  a  change  when  circumstances 
shall  call  for  it. 

3.  Higher  Branches. 

This  element  could  not  be  overlooked  in  a  Bequest 
expressly  designed  to  elevate  the  literary  character 

•  Page  57. 
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of  the  Schools.  The  number  of  pupils  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  higher  branches  at  the  three  periods 
of  inquiry  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


1833. 

1S4S. 

isss. 

InenM. 
•IDC.184S. 

itaeel833L 

Engli^  Grammar, 

1060 

3712 

6947 

2235 

4887 

QeogM^hy, 

.    582 

4032 

6555 

2523 

5973 

Mathematics, 

.     279 

531 

700 

169 

421 

Latin, 

488 

560 

803 

243 

313 

Greek, 

81 

61 

186 

125 

106 

French, 

9 

44 

48 

4 

39 

There  is  thus  an  increase  in  every  department, 
and  a  reference  to  the  general  abstract  of  annual 
returns,  1843-52,  at  the  end  of  Part  First  of  the 
Report,  wiU  shew,  that  with  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
the  increase  has  been  gradual.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  occasion  for  any  change  in  the  use 
of  this  element. 

4.  Salary. 

The  design  and  operation  of  this  element  have 
been  explained  in  Chapter  X. ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
make  those  connected  with  the  Bequest  distinctly 
aware,  that  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  a 
Teacher  who  receives  less  than  the  maximum,  is  in 
a  certain  degree  to  increase  his  allowance  from  the 
Bequest. 

5.  School  Fees. 

This  element  was  adopted  and  continued  with 
three  distinct  objects,  viz.,  in  order  to  check  a  pre- 
vailing laxity  in  the  exaction  of  the  School  fees, — to 
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encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  by 
providing  an  additional  security  for  the  Teacher's 
remuneration, — and  to  ensure,  if  possible,  improve- 
ment in  the  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  first  object,  viz.,  the  more  regular  payment  of 
School  fees,  was  shewn  in  the  Second  Report  to  have 
made  some  progress  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  administration  ;  and  there  has  been  an  advance 
also  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1833  the  amount  of 
fees  realized  by  123  Teachers,  was  £1867  13  3 
In  1842,  by  the  same  number,  2865     3     1 

and  in  1852  there  was  received  by 
113  Teachers,  .  £2857  16  8 
giving  for  123,     ....         311014     9 

By  the  Table  of  Returns  it  is  shewn  that  the 
average  annual  amount  of  fees  to  each  Teacher  is 
now  £25,  7s.  4d.,  which  is  £2,  Is.  6d.  more  than  in 
1842,  and  £9,  9s.  lOd.  more  than  in  1833- 

It  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  observe  that  a  consider- 
able reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the 
fees  allowed  to  run  into  arrear.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1833  to  1842  the  annual  sum  of  arrears 
ranged  from  £542  to  £348.  Of  the  last  ten  years 
the  largest  amount  was  in  1843,  viz.,  £395,  and  in 
each  of  the  years  1846-1852  the  sum  was  under 
£200. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  fees 
paid  there  has  been  an  extended  cultivation  of  the 
higher  branches,  as  already  exhibited. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  observe  that  the  third 
object,  viz.,  greater  regularity  of  attendance,  has, 
during  the  last   ten   years,   been  attained   in   the 
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degree  already  pointed  out.  How  &r  the  presence 
of  this  element  in  the  division  may  have  contributed 
to  that  result,  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined.  The 
principles  upon  which  a  beneficial  influence  results 
from  the  punctual  observance  of  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions involved  in  the  payment  of  School  fees  were 
stated  in  the  First  Report,  and  as  the  subject  is  of 
great  importance,  and  that  Report  is  not  now  pro- 
bably accessible  to  the  younger  Schoolmasters,  the 
passage  is  appended  to  this  Chapter. 

It  is  probable  that  the  payment  of  fees  would 
operate  much  more  directly  and  powerfully  in  secur- 
ing regular  attendance  if  they  were  paid  in  advancey 
and  not  in  the  lax  and  desultory  manner  which 
prevails  ;  and  as  payment  in  advance  is  the  proper 
and  authorized  arrangement,  an  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  establish  it,  the  Minister  and  other  influen- 
tial parties  giving  such  countenance  and  aid  as  will 
guard  the  Schoolmaster  from  odium  or  reflection. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  invite  attention  to  this 
point,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  the 
state  of  matters  is  less  satisfactory  now  than  in  1843. 
In  1835  fees  were  paid  at  entry  only  in  two  of  the 
Schools.  In  1842  the  number  had  risen  to  28  ;  but 
in  1852  it  had  receded  to  24. 


6.  Gratis  Pupils. 

This  element  was  introduced  as  a  counterpoise  to 
that  of  School  fees,  for  the  protection  of  Teachers  in 
poor  localities,  a  certain  weight  in  the  division  being 
given  for  every  pupil  taught  gratis,  and  certified  by 
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the  miuister  of  the  parish  as  a  proper  object  for 
gratuitous  instruction. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  affecting  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  three  counties  which 
has  occurred  since  the  Trustees  entered  upon  office, 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Bequest  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Milne  of  Bombay,  for  promoting  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of  poor  children,  and  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  particularly  the  country 
districts.  This  large  charity  consists  of  a  sum  under- 
stood to  exceed  £50,000,  whereof  the  annual  interest 
was  appointed  by  the  testator  to  be  bestowed  in 
sums  of  £20  on  the'  most  deserving  Parish  School- 
masters within  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  every 
Schoolmaster  being  obliged,  for  the  sum  granted 
to  him,  to  educate,  without  fee,  twenty-five  poor 
children,  who  could  not  otherwise  provide  the  means 
of  paying  for  their  education;  the  selection  of 
such  children  being  made  by  the  kirk-session  of  the 
parish.  In  the  exercise  of  powers  conferred  by  Dr. 
Milne,  his  Trustees  have  framed  rules  of  administra- 
tion, which  have  been  judicially  sanctioned  by  the 
Court  of  Session.'*  It  is  impossible  to  regard  with- 
out interest  this  new  and  important  element  affecting 
the  greater  number  of  the  Schools  admissible  to  Mr. 
Dick^s  Bequest.  Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  any  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  effect 


*  See  Report  of  the  ease  Dr.  Milne's  Trustees  r.  Cowie  and  others,  25th 
January  1868. — Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  vol.  xv.  p.  821. 
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of  Dr.  Milne's  mortification  operating  simultaneously 
with  this.  The  peculiar  features  of  that  charity 
necessarily  suggest  matter  for  consideration  :  as  for 
instance,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  difference  of 
judgment  to  any  material  extent  between  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  two  funds  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  Schools — how  the  views  of  a  Teacher 
may  be  affected  towards  the  administration  of  either 
fund,  if  he  participates  in  the  one  and  not  in  the 
other,  and  if  he  finds  a  different  estimate  of  his 
proficiency  formed  by  the  Visitors  of  the  two  Boards 
— and  whether  the  special  design  of  the  Milne  Be- 
quest for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  may 
produce  any  general  change  upon  the  character  of 
the  Schools.  The  effect  also  of  Dr.  Milne's  Bequest 
not  only  upon  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  upon 
the  independent  character  of  the  people  also,  in 
connexion  with  the  choice  of  the  poor  children  who 
are  to  enjoy  it,  is  evidently  a  point  to  be  regarded 
with  much  interest,  and  which  devolves  a  duty  of 
gi*eat  responsibility  upon  the  Kirk-Sessions. 

It  was  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1844,  that  Dr. 
Milne's  Bequest  had  not  then  extended  beyond 
eleven  Schools,  in  which  it  had  begun  to  operate 
before  his  death.  It  came  into  general  effect  in 
1846  or  1847,  and  the  returns  obtained  in  1853 
from  137  Schoolmasters  in  the  three  counties,  ex- 
hibited 50  in  Aberdeenshire  in  the  receipt  of  the 
Milne  Bequest  allowance.  The  effect  of  this  charity 
in  the  extension  of  gratuitous  instruction  is  marked. 
The  number  of  pupils  taught  in  connexion  with  it 
during  the  six  years  1847  to  1852  inclusive,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  annual  returns  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  hav- 
ing varied  from  2051  to  2573.* 

The  Trustees  of  Mr.  Dick's  Bequest,  after  care- 
fully considering  whether  the  introduction  of  the 
Milne  Bequest  ought  to  cause  any  change  in  the 
scheme  of  apportionment,  resolved,  on  4th  Novem- 
ber 1847,  that  no  allowance  should  thenceforth  be 
made  from  the  Dick  Bequest  under  the  head  of 
Gratis  Scholars,  to  any  Schoolmaster  who  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  Milne  Bequest,  but  reserving  his  claim 
under  the  other  elements. 

In  1833  the  number  of  pupils  taught  gratis  in  123 
Schools  was  888,  and  in  1842  it  was  in  the  same 
number  of  Schools  1469.  In  1852,  exclusive  of 
those  whose  education  is  remunerated  by  the  Milne 
Bequest,  there  were  taught  without  recompense  in 
57  Schools  705  pupils. 

In  the  parish  of  Bellie  and  town  of  Fochabers,  there 
has  been  erected  from  fiinds  amounting  to  more  than 
£20,000,  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  the  late 
Alexander  Milne,  Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  a  native  of 
the  parish,  a  large  Free  School,  supplying  gratuitous 
instruction  to  between  300  and  400  pupils-f  Under 
powers  contained  in  the  Statute^  incorporating  the 
Directors  of  this  School,  a  sum  of  £40  in  lieu  of  fees 
is  paid  to  the  Teacher  of  the  Parochial  School,  which 
has  been  removed  to  a  district  in  the  north  of  the 
parish,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.    The  number 

*  See  General  Abstract  of  Animal  Returns  appended  to  Table  of  Re- 
sults, at  the  end  of  next  Chapter.    , 
t  The  number  attending  in  July  1861  was  322. 
t  6  and  7  Vict.  cap.  87. 
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of  children  receiving  free  education  in  the  Parish 
School  in  1851-52,  was  154. 

By  the  Table  of  Results  appended  to  the  last 
Chapter  of  this  division  of  the  Report,  it  is  shewn 
that  the  entire  number  of  pupils  receiving  education 
without  payment  of  fees  in  the  Parochial  Schools  of 
the  three  counties,  is  3406,  being  about  four  times 
the  number  taught  gratis  in  1833,  and  nearly  one  of 
every  five  pupils  enrolled  in  these  Schools. 

7.  Scholarship. 

It  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  III.,  page  23, 
that  besides  the  distinction  occasionally  bestowed 
upon  those  who  exhibit  more  than  ordinary  profi- 
ciency at  the  Examination,  a  permanent  advantage  is 
conferred  in  the  division,  both  upon  them  and  upon 
all  others  who  pass  in  the  highest  grade.  That  advan- 
tage consists  in  a  certain  addition — at  the  same  rate 
in  every  case — made  to  the  allowance  which  these 
Teachers  would  otherwise  receive.  At  first,  this 
addition  extended  of  course  to  few  cases,  and 
hitherto  it  has  been  combined  with  the  general 
element  of  merit.  As  the  number  receiving  the 
benefit  attached  to  Scholarship  is  now  considerable, 
however,  it  is  proposed  in  future,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness, to  state  this  as  a  separate  element,  and  to 
open  a  column  under  the  head  Scholarship,  to  receive 
these  allowances  alone.  If  the  Trustees  shall  approve 
of  this  suggestion,  the  last  element  will  now  be  deno- 
minated 
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8.  Merit  in  Teaching. 
The  allowances  here  are  awarded  in  proportion  to 
the  degree,  in  which  the  respective  Schoolmasters 
receiving  it,  approach  to  the  highest  standard  of 
professional  ability  and  skill,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  in  order  to  determine  the  apportionment 
under  this  element,  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  IV. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  on  the  method  of 
apportionment,  that  the  distribution  of  much  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  funds  is  determined  by 
the  six  first,  which  are  the  statistical  elements. 
The  facts  under  these  elements  are  ascertained  from 
Returns  made  by  the  Schoolmasters,  in  a  form  trans- 
mitted by  the  Trustees,  which  returns  are  certified 
by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  or  its  visiting 
Committee.  This  feature  of  the  distribution  •  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important.  The  circumstances 
themselves  which  prove  a  Schoolmaster's  diligence 
and  success  are  thus  made  to  declare  that  success, 
and  to  operate  by  their  own  weight  in  securing  its 
reward.  This  is  a  real  testimony  of  facts,  inde- 
pendent of  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Teacher's 
merits.  It  is  for  this  reason,  accordingly,  that  the 
statistical  elements  exercise  a  great  preponderance, 
the  part  of  the  funds  distributed  upon  the  dcUa 
which  they  furnish  being  about  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  portion  which  is  awarded  under  the 
head  of  Merit.  This  is  the  rule  fixed  by  the  Trus- 
tees' Minute  of  5th  March  1844,  by  which,  while 
resolving  to  enlarge  the  allowances  granted  for  merit 
in  teaching,  it  was  directed  that  the  aggregate  of 
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these  allowances  should  not  in  any  one  year  exceed 
one*sixth  part  of  the  divisible  sum.  This  limitation 
has  been  observed  in  the  annual  schemes  of  division. 
In  1844  it  was  shewn^  that  some  of  the  Schools 
had  increased  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  an  extent 
exceeding  what  could  have  been  anticipated.  That 
tendency  is  still  found,  as  appears  from  the  numbers 
enrolled  in  the  six  largest  Schools  at  each  period  of 
inquiry,  viz.  : — 

1888.  1842.  1852. 

143  183  182 

150  193  203 

160  201  261 

160  228  293 

168  229  316 

179  268  324 

In  consequence  of  the  preponderance  and  ad- 
vantage conferred  on  some  Teachers  by  this  un- 
expected expansion,  measures  were  taken  in  1844t 
to  modify  the  influence  of  numbers,  attendance, 
higher  branches,  fees,  and  gratis  Scholars,  when 
these  elements  reach  a  certain  point  beyond  their 
average  amount,  the  effect  of  the  different  amounts 
of  salary  being  retained  without  alteration.  The 
modification  thus  introduced  has  operated  in  a 
manner  entirely  satisfactory,  and  as  the  effect  of 
it  is  sufficient  to  obviate  the  further  increase  that  has 
arisen  since  1 844,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  occasion 
at  present  for  any  further  change  in  the  scheme. 


•  Report  of  1844,  p.  273.       f  Report  of  1844,  p.  27. 
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The  resolution  also  adopted  in  1844,'*'  to  enlarge 
the  allowances  for  merit  within  the  limit  already 
mentioned,  has  likewise  been  satisfactory  in  giving 
increased  weight  to  that  element^  while  at  the 
same  time  the  prescribed  extent  of  the  increase 
has  prevented  any  enlargement  calculated  to  trench 
upon  the  fair  expectations  of  the  general  body 
of  Teachers.  This  will  probably  be  admitted  to 
be  a  fair  representation,  on  examining  the  rates 
of  allowance  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  statements  of  the  ten 
divisions  which  have  been  made  since  the  last  Re- 
port, viz. : — 


AL10WA9CB. 

FUID  IDA 
DllT&IBUVlOH. 

Mazlmum. 

ATtnge.     1    Mlnlmuin. 

For  the  year  ending 

£       $.     d. 

£     $.    d. 

£    $. 

d. 

£    $.   d. 

Whitsunday  1644, 

8978    1    0 

44  18     1 

84    1 

8 

24    7    9 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1846, 

8706    S    7 

46  16  10 

81    4 

7     28  10    4 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1846, 

8722    0    6 

44  18    8 

29  19 

4     21    0    3 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1847, 

4376  18    5 

62    8    4 

89  14 

4 

80    0    1 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1848, 

16126  16    0 

70  19    6 

44  11 

4 

83  16    0 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1849, 

6489    6  10 

76  16    6 

48    7 

6 

86  19    7 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1860, 

4680    9    2 

66    0  11 

41    6 

6 

30    2    4 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1861, 

18878  10    3 

60  19    0 

81  17 

4 

24    2    6 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1862,   t8862  10  10 

46    4    2 

82    1 

6 

22  16    7 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  1853,  !  18664    8  10 

48    1    6 

28  16 

6  i  20  11    8 

•  p.  278. 

t  In  each  of  these  years  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Free  Revenue  of 
the  year,  of  a  sam  taken  from  the  Reserved  Allowances. 
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The  preceding  Chapters  have  shewn  that  these, 
which  are  the  ordinary  rates  of  allowance,  are  sub- 
ject to  restriction  when  required,  upon  special 
grounds.  The  extent  of  restriction  and  deprivation 
has  been  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  Restriction. 

On  account  of  unsatisfactory  condition  of  School, 
has  been  made  in  cases  varying  in  number  from  3  to 
9.     In  last  division  the  number  was  6. 

2.  Deprivation. 

1.  On  account  of  failure  to  attend  the  Examina- 
tion. The  largest  number  who  have  incurred  for- 
feiture on  this  ground  in  one  year  has  been  24,  the 
smallest  17 — ^last  year  there  were  20. 

2.  Unsatisfactory  condition  of  School, — greatest 
number  7,  smallest  3,  last  year  3. 

3.  Decline  to  receive  visit  or  make  return — 
greatest  number  2,  least  1,  at  present  2. 

4.  On  grounds  aflFecting  character — largest  num- 
ber 3,  least  1,  at  present  0. 

5.  Imperfect  age — largest  number  7,  smallest  1, 
in  last  division  2. 

6.  Extraneous  engagement  1,  at  present  0. 

3.  Reservation. 

1.  Required  to  take  Assistant — largest  number  9, 
least  2,  at  present  5. 

2.  Accommodation  deficient — largest  number  4, 
least  1,  at  present  0. 

K 
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3.  Special  cases — largest  number  8,  smallest  1, 
at  present  0. 

The  reservation  on  non-transmission  of  return  or 
Presbyterial  Report  is  so  brief  that  it  need  not  be 
specified. 

Upon  a  careful  retrospect,  there  appears  to  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mode  of  distribution 
continues  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  making 
the  Teacher's  allowance  depend  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  his  School  in  everything  which  contributes 
to  its  prosperity,  and  upon  his  own  proficiency  in 
literature,  and  in  professional  skill. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  manage- 
ment is  the  unequal  distribution  ;  and  looking  at  the 
effects,  there  is  no  cause  to  regret  the  adoption  of 
that  principle,  but  increasing  occasion  to  value  and 
adhere  to  it.  This  is  what  gives  life  to  the  operation 
of  the  Bequest,  and  prevents  Mr.  Dick's  bounty  from 
descending  upon  its  objects  with  an  influence  which, 
under  an  equal  distribution,  would  enervate  while  it 
enriched.  The  principle  adopted  supplies  a  motive 
to  exertion,  by  securing  to  faithful  labour  and  skill 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a  reward,  which 
proves  that  they  have  been  recognised  and  appre- 
ciated. Nor  is  the  effect  confined  to  the  School- 
master. The  Schools,  and  through  them  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  in  the  three  counties,  participate 
in  the  results  of  Mr.  Dick's  benevolence,  for  the  ex- 
ertion which  it  promotes  is  bestowed  upon  them, 
whereas,  if  the  boon  were  given  unconditionally,  the 
same  motive  to  exertion  would  not  be  felt,  and  the 
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bounty  in  many  cases  would  prove  an  evil  instead  of 
a  blessing. 


EXCERPT  FROM  REPORT  1836,  pp.  45-49. 

How  this  laxity — a  prevailing'  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
Teacher  in  exacting,  and  on  that  of  the  Scholars  and  their 
parents  in  paying,  School  fees — should  have  arisen  is  easily  seen 
by  a  reference  to  feelings  and  impressions,  which,  however  mis- 
taken, are  of  a  natural  and  estimable  origin.  The  pressore  of 
necessity  being  lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  legal 
provisions  and  collateral  emoluments  ordinarily  attached  to  the 
office,  the  Parish  Schoolmaster  wants  the  strongest  stimulus 
which  usually  overcomes  the  feeling  of  shame  or  backwardness 
experienced  on  making  a  demand  which  may  not  be  welcome. 
Besides,  there  being  always  some  Scholars  who  cannot  pay,  their 
privilege  is  too  apt  to  extend  upwards,  and  serve  for  a  screen  to 
others,  whose  circumstances  do  not  call  for  such  an  exemption. 
These,  or  similar  considerations,  have  dictated,  it  is  presumed, 
the  regulation  adopted  in  some  continental  states,  of  having  the 
School  fees  levied  by  a  civil  officer. 

There  is  much  reason  to  regret  that  such  causes  are  allowed 
to  operate  in  this  country.  Of  the  fee  paid  for  instruction  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that,  like  mercy, 

"  it  is  twice  blest- 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

To  the  giver  the  blessing  is,  1..  That  it  prevents  the  com- 
mission of  a  moral  wrong  in  withholding  a  just  debt,  and  thus, 
in  one  instance,  tends  to  maintain  a  higher  tone  of  character. 
The  influence  of  such  a  feeling  is  important  in  a  community  of 
whatever  rank.  Its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  who 
are  always  aware  of  the  facts — ^the  payment  being  made  through 
them — must  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  2.  It  gives  a 
sensible  value  to  that  which,  in  one  sense,  is  indeed  beyond 
price,  via.,  the  culture  of  the  mind,  but  the  worth  of  which,  for 
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that  very  reason,  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  unless  there  be  some 
material  token  to  remind  us  of  it.  3.  It  bestows  upon  the  parent 
or  guardian  a  title,  and  creates  in  him  a  desire  and  feeling  of 
duty  to  ascertain  and  be  satisfied,  from  time  to  time,  that  justice 
is  done  to  his  child  or  ward.  To  the  latter  the  benefit  here  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  This  siurveillance  or  observation  may  be 
thought  a  small  matter,  when  regard  is  had  to  a  single  parent 
or  guardian,  but  its  power  will  at  once  be  recognised  when  it  is 
viewed  as  exercised  not  by  an  individual  but  by  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

To  the  Teacher  who  receives  the  fee  it  carries  a  blessing  no 
less  obvious  and  important.  For  without  adverting  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  worldly  circumstances  and  his  increased  means 
of  comfort  and  respectability,  which  of  themselves  conduce  to  his 
usefulness,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  considerations 
above  hinted  at  in  regard  to  the  other  parties  cannot  feul  of 
exerting  a  refiex  and  commensurate  influence  upon  him.  If  a 
moral  elevation  be  created  and  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood 
he  cannot  shake  himself  free  from  its  obligations,  and,  if  himself 
instrumental  in  preserving  these,  will  share  largely  in  the  bene- 
fits and  pleasures  which  their  observance  confers.  If  the  value 
of  his  exertions  be  highly  estimated,  the  importance  and  respcm- 
sibility  of  his  office  must  receive  a  corresponding  elevation.  If 
the  eyes  of  the  community  are  upon  him,  his  motives  to  virtuous 
exertion  are  increased,  and  the  power  of  temptation  to  an  opposite 
course  diminished. 

To  these  important  advantages  is  to  be  added  what  falls  more 
immediately  under  consideration  here,  viz.,  that  the  regular 
payment  of  fees  has  a  direct  tendency  to  secure,  and  invariably 
produces,  a  more  regular  attendance  of  Scholars  than  otherwise 
exists.  Here  the  benefit  to  the  Scholars  is  obvious.  To  the 
Teacher  it  is  equally  certain  and  important.  It  prevents  that 
distraction,  and  derangement,  and  disorganization,  to  which  an 
irregular  and  fluctuating  attendance  necessarily  gives  birth,  and 
which  has  a  most  discouraging  effect  upon  a  Teacher.  And  it 
thus  enables  him  to  exert  his  powers  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  instead  of  giving  his  lessons  piecemeal,  and 
at  detached  intervals,  to  institute  a  steady  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

GENERAL  RESULT. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  KANAGEMENT — EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF 
THREE  COUNTIES — TABLE  OF  RESULTS — BEQUEST  ONE  AMONG 
MANY  INFLUENCES EFFECT  UPON  SCHOOLMASTER EMOLU- 
MENTS INCREASED— LITERARY  CHARACTER  ELEVATED PRO- 
FESSIONAL  ABILITY   ADVANCED^INFLUENCE    ON  SCHOOLS — RE- 

n.ECTION     IN      PLACE     OF     ROTE    WORK PROTECTION     FROM 

INJURY — ELECTION  OF  BEST  TEACHERS — INFLUENCE  OF  CHURCH 

SUPPORTED— INCREASE    OP    PUPILS   AND   ATTENDANCE ^WIDER 

CULTIVATION  OF  HIGHER  BRANCHES — ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCA- 
TION GENERALLY  IN  THREE  COUNTIES — INCREASE  OF  SCHOOLS 

INCREASED   RATE   OF   ATTENDANCE LIMITED    NUMBER    OF   THE 

UNEDUCATED. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  the  measures  have  been 
traced  by  which  the  principle  of  management  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Chapter  has  been  carried  into 
eifect,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Dick's  bounty  should  be  dis- 
pensed in  shares  bearing  a  reference  and  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  both  the  Schoolmaster,  and 
every  other  person  connected  with  the  Parochial 
School,  should  contribute  to  its  advancement  and 
elevation. 

In  January  1853,  an  educational  survey  of  the 
three  counties  was  made, — similar  to  those  of  1833 
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and  1843 — ^the  results  of  \vhich  were  contained  in 
the  two  former  Reports.  The  Trustees  have  to 
acknowledge  the  promptitude  with  which  the  sta- 
tistical returns  were  transmitted,  and  the  pains  be- 
stowed in  collecting  the  information  contained  in 
them  by  the  Schoolmasters,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Ministers.  The  results  of  these  last  returns  are 
contained  in  the  Table  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter, 
exhibiting  the  change  in  the  population — the  general 
state  of  education  and  schools — the  condition  of  the 
Parochial  Schools  and  Schoolmasters — the  emolu- 
ments of  the  latter,  and  also  of  private  teachers, — 
and  there  is  subjoined  a  General  Abstract  of  the 
annual  returns  received  by  the  Trustees,  commencing 
with  1843  and  ending  with  1852. 

The  description  of  the  management  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  with  such  effects  of  it  as  have  incidentally 
appeared,  and  the  facts  presented  by  the  annual 
returns,  and  the  general  returns  of  1853,  furnish  the 
available  data  for  determining,  in  the  first  place,  how 
&r  the  administration  of  the  Bequest  has  been  suited 
to  its  object ;  and,  secondly,  whether  that  adminis- 
tration has  in  any  degree  contributed  a  beneficial 
influence  to  the  Parochial  Schools  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  education  in  the  three  counties.  It  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  this  is  but  one  among  many 
influences,  and  these  as  well  as  the  object  itself,  arc 
all  of  a  nature  which  necessarily  excludes  any  at- 
tempt to  define  with  precision  the  amount  of  power 
which  any  one  influence  may  have  exercised  sepa- 
rately, or  what  share  of  any  result  may  be  due  to 
its  presence.      In  referring,  therefore,  to   advance 
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and  improYement  during  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
it  will  be  understood  that  no  claim  to  an  exclusive 
influence  is  made  on  the  part  of  this  Bequest,  ex- 
cepting where  no  measures  but  its  own  were  directed 
to  any  object ;  and  that  when  results  are  spoken  of, 
they  are  regarded  not  as  flowing  from  this  source 
alone,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  combination  of 
causes  among  which  this  Bequest  has  borne  the  part, 
and  encouraged  the  tendencies  deyeloped  in  this 
Report.  The  full  exposition  contained  in  the  other 
Chapters  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dq  more  here  than 
merely  indicate  the  leading  points  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  influence,  of  the 
Bequest  upon  the  Schoolhasteb,  Mr.  Dick's  Will 
views  the  object  of  his  bounty  in  two  lights^— firsts 
with  reference  to  his  previous  condition  as  the 
member  of  a  *'  neglected  though  useful  class/'  re- 
ceiving '^  very  trifling  salaries ;"  and,  secondly^  with 
a  regard  to  those  qualities  which  should  render  him  a 
fit  recipient  of  his  benevolence,  on  the  grounds  of 
professional  activity  and  the  gradual  elevation  of  his 
literary  character. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
emoluments  of  the  Schoolmasters  of  the  three  coun- 
ties since  the  introduction  of  the  Bequest  in  1833. 
Their  ordinary  sources  of  income,  viz.,  the  salary 
and  School  fees,  are  now  more  productive  than  they 
were  twenty  years  since,  the  average  amount  being 
now  £10,  13s.  2d.  larger  than  in  1833,  and  adding 
emoluments  from  other  sources,  and  the  annual  value 
of  accommodations  at  both  periods,  the  yearly  worth 
of  the  ofiice  has  risen  from  £55,  12s.  5d.  to  £101, 
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Is.  7d.,  including  in  the  latter  sum  the  allowance 
from  this  Bequest.  £20  additional  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Aberdeenshire  Schoolmasters  in  receipt  of  the 
Milne  Bequest.  At  the  same  time  their  domestic 
comfort  and  respectability  has  advanced,  the  dwell- 
ing-house which  in  1833  consisted  of  three  apart- 
ments only,  having  been  enlarged  to  five  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Heritors.  The  fluttering  of  the 
sudden  wings  of  fortune,  therefore,  far  from  requiring 
the  Schoolmaster  to  resign  her  gifts,  has  by  one  en- 
dowment dropt  upon  him  after  another,  converted 
his  proba  pauperies  into  a  provision  comparatively 
ample. 

That  the  general  standard  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
literary  character  has  been  elevated  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  attainment  required  in  their  Examination, 
and  the  gradual  approach  which  has  been  maintained 
to  a  more  equal  grade  of  accomplishment  than  for- 
merly. The  successful  struggle  made  here  against 
the  vis  inerticBj  which  would  leave  the  Examination 
inoperative,  or  fritter  down  its  effiect,  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  And  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Dick's 
design  receives  its  proper  and  just  fulfilment,  by 
the  exclusion  of  those  who,  when  they  decline  this 
ordeal,  refuse  to  fulfil  the  condition  expressly  at- 
tached to  his  bounty. 

Professional  energy  has  been  promoted  by  the  re- 
wards given  for  ability  in  teaching,  and  encourage- 
ment to  cultivate  aptitude  and  skill.  The  trial  in 
practical  teaching  at  the  Examination,  the  visitation 
of  the  Schools,  with  the  advice  and  suggestions  com- 
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muuicated  orally  or  in  writing,  and  the  instigation 
of  the  candidates  to  make  a  study  of  the  art  in  emi- 
nent Schools,  have  all  been  directed  to  the  growth  of 
this  great  qualification,  and  the  general  advance  of 
the  Schools  aflPbrds  the  best  evidence  both  of  in- 
creased labour  and  of  higher  skill. 

If,  again,  it  be  asked,  what  has  been  done  to  ele- 
vate the  literary  character  of  the  Schools,  it  may  be 
answered  generally,  that  instead  of  the  instruction 
which  with  few  exceptions  was  at  a  former  period 
merely  mechanical,  they  now  exhibit  an  education 
generally  addressed  to  the  reflective  powers,  and 
embracing  in  particular  an  acquaintance  with  Scrip- 
ture more  thorough  and  extensive  than  was  before 
communicated.  The  nature  of  the  tuition  now  pre- 
valent has  already  been  occasionally  indicated ;  and 
it  will  be  fully  shewn  in  the  second  part  of  this  Re- 
port, which  is  entirely  devoted  to  that  subject. 

Those  who  peruse  this  Report,  will  call  to  mind  here 
the  precautions*  which  have  been  introduced  to  de- 
fend the  Schools  from  injury  through  temporary  or 
permanent  incapacity  in  the  Schoolmaster,  as  well  as 
the  facilities  which  are  now  yielded  by  enlarged 
emoluments,  and  specially  aided  by  this  Bequest,  for 
placing  the  office  of  Assistant-substitute  upon  an 
efficient  footing,  and  the  care  which  has  been  be- 
stowed in  improving  the  qualifications  of  substituted 
Teachers.  Nor  will  the  expedients  employed  in 
order  to  obviate  the  evils  of  the  Teacher's  absence  at 
College  or  elsewhere  be  overlooked.f 

»  Sw»  Chapter  V.  f  See  Chupter  VI. 
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The  distinction  conferred  upon  scholarship  and 
ability  in  teaching,  has  been  directly  conducive  to 
the  elevation  of  the  School,  in  presenting  an  in- 
ducement to  seek  out  and  select  the  best  Teachers 
when  the  office  was  vacant :  and  if  the  procedure 
of  the  Trustees  has  been  instrumental  in  evoking  the 
liberality  of  Heritors,  whereby  salaries  have  been 
augmented,  the  School-house  renewed  or  improved, 
and  the  dwelling-house  enlarged,  assistance  has  there- 
by been  lent  to  render  the  office  more  and  more 
worthy  of  the  accomplished  Teacher. 

There  has  been  an  endeavour  also  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  Schools,  by  supporting  and  giving 
effect  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  Ministers  and 
Presbyteries. 

The  advancing  character  of  the  Schools  may  be 
inferred  likewise  from  the  increased  degree  in  which 
they  command  public  confidence.  It  has  been  seen 
that  there  are  now  upon  an  average  30  more  pupils 
enrolled  annually  in  each  Parish  School  than  in 
1833,  and  that  those  who  give  continued  attendance 
have  increased  from  32  out  of  every  100  to  42.  The 
elevation  of  the  literary  character  of  the  School  per- 
vades every  part  of  the  instruction,  and  the  large 
numbers  who  now  receive  a  knowledge  of  English 
Grammar  and  Geography,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
the  study  of  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek,  give 
unequivocal  testimony  to  steady  upward  progress, 
and  the  rising  standard  of  attainment  among  a 
widening  circle  of  the  people. 

If  taking  a  more  comprehensive  view,  we  look  at 
the  state  of  education  in  the  three  counties,  it  would 
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be  gratifying,  could  the  Bequest  be  regarded  as  an 
element  in  the  causes  \7hich  have  produced  the 
remarkable  advance  exhibited  in  the  Returns.  It 
is  there  seen  that  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
Parish  Schools  is  part  only  of  a  great  educational 
movement  pervading  the  whole  district.  The  entire 
number  of  Schools,  parochial  and  private,  in  the  three 
counties,  (excluding  Royal  Burghs  where  there  is  no 
Parish  School,)  which  in  1833  was  528,  had  risen  in 
1843  to  622,  and  is  now  731,  shewing  an  increase  of 
203,  equal  to  10  new  Schools  every  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  average  attendance,  the  proportion  of 
persons  out  of  each  100  of  population  attending 
School  at  the  three  periods  has  been, — 


In  1833, 

9.49 

1843, 

10-11 

1853, 

12-50 

and  if  the  entire  number  enrolled  in  the  Parish 
Schools  be  taken  in  the  computation,  the  rate  for 
1853  is  raised  to  15-067.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  attending  School  has  been, — 

In  1833,  one-ninth. 
1843,  one-eighth. 
1853,  between  one-seventh  and  one-sixth. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  remarkable  progress 
thus  exhibited,  that  the  Statistical  Returns  of  the 
uneducated  are  now  more  precise  than  at  either  of 
the  former  periods  of  inquiry.  There  are  shewn  to 
be  in  48  parishes  584  persons  above  6  and  under  20 
years  of  age  unable  to  read,  and  in  56  parishes  1728 
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between  8  aud  20  unable  to  write,  while  49  parishes 
are  reported  as  containing  no  person  of  the  age 
referred  to  unable  to  read,  and  38  none  unable  to 
write.  Keeping  in  view  every  caution,  with  which, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  Table  of  Results,  the  answers 
to  such  inquiries  are  to  be  received,  and  remember- 
ing how  much  the  existence  of  ignorance  to  any 
extent  is  to  be  regi'etted,  still  there  appears  reason 
for  congratulation  that  the  educational  destitution  is 
here  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  that  the 
accurate  ascertainment  of  the  localities  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  deficiency  will  facilitate  the  application 
of  a  remedy. 


RESULTS  OF  RETURNS  REGARDING  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
THREE  COUNTIES  OF  ABERDEEN,  BANFF,  AND  MORAY, 
IN  1853 ; 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  RETURNS  OF  THE   PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS  FROM  1843  TO  1852,  INCLUSIVE. 

1.  Population. 

By  the  ceDSUs  of  1851   the  population  of  the  three 
counties  is — 

Aberdeen,           ....  212,032 

Banff, 54,171 

Elgin  or  Moray, .            .                        .  38,959 


Sum,        306,162 
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Brought  forward,        305,162 
Deduct — 

Boyal  Burghs  excluded  from  the   Bequest, 
and  not  contained  in  the  Betums. 
Aberdeen,        .  .  .  71,973 

Less  Old  Machar,        .  .  31,757 


40,216 
Banff,  ....  3,567* 

Elgin,  ....  7,277 

Forres,  .  .  .  4,069 

55,119 


250,043 

Add— 

Portions  of  such  parts  of  the  following  Pa- 
rishes as  are  in  other  counties. 
Abernethy,      .  .  .  785  ^ 

Banchory  Devenick,     .  .  2465 

Dmmoak,        .  .  .  189 

Duthil,  ...  380 

3,819 

Total  population    of  Parishes  embraced  by 

the  Bequest,    ....  253,862 

The  number  ascertained  in  the  same  manner 
in  1841  was    ....  234,735 


Increase  in  1851  over  1841,        .  .  19,127 

In  1831  the  number  was  217,325.  The  increase, 
therefore,  in  1851  over  1831,  was       .  36,537 


*  This  namber  ia  excluiire  of  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  of  Banff, 
in  which  there  is  a  Parochial  School. 
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2.  General  State  of  Education  and  Schools. 

In  103  parishes,  and  in  districts  of  two  others  of  which 
the  Betums  do  not  include  the  whole  parish,  the  number 
of  Schools  not  parochial  is  552.  Thirteen  parishes  con- 
tain no  other  than  Parochial  Schools.  Beckoning  the 
number  in  five  parishes,  and  two  districts  from  which  there 
are  no  Returns,  and  in  one  parish  of  which  the  Return  is 
silent  on  this  point,  at  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  positive 
Returns,  the  total  number  of  Private  Schools  is  585,  and 
adding  146  Parochial  Schools,  the  entire  number  of  Schools 
within  the  district  is     .  .  .  .  731 

The  number  in  1843  was  .  .  622 

Increase  in  number  of  Schools  since  1843,  109 

In  1833  the  whole  number  of  Schools  was  528, 
therefore  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Schools  since  1833  is     .  .  .  203 


The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  137  Parochial 
Schools  is,  in  summer  8477,  and  in  winter  10,944.  General 
average,  .....  9710 

Assuming  the  attendance  in  the  nine  remaining  Pa- 
rochial Schools  to  be  at  the  same  rate,  the  total 
average  attendance  in  Parochial  Schools  is        10,347 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  552  Private 
Schools  is  20,191.  Allowing  the  same  rate  of 
attendance  to  the  remaining  33  Schools  not 
Parochial,  the  entire  attendance  in  Schools  not 
Parochial  is      .  .  .  .  21,398 

Aggregate  attendance  at  all  Schools,        •  31,745 

The  total  attendance  in  1843  was  .       *     23,741 


Increase  since  1843,  .  8,004 
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The  total  attendance  in  January  1833  was  estimated 
at  20,612,  giving  an  increase  since  1833  of  11,133 

The  proportion  of  persons,  out  of  each  100  of  population, 
attending  Schools  in  the  district  at  the  three  periods  of 
inquiry,  has  been — 

1833,  9.484 
1843,  10-114 
1853,       12-504 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  founded  upon  the  average 
attendance  as  regards  the  Parish  Schools.  But  if  instead 
of  the  average  attendance  (10,347)  the  number  enrolled 
during  the  year  be  taken,  (which  number  in  1851-52  was 
in  113  Schools,  13,044,)  then,  without  reckoning  upon  any 
similar  excess  in  Schools  not  parochial,  the  number  of 
children  actually  receiving  instruction  in  all  the  Schools  of 
the  district  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will  be  38,251,  which 
shews  15*067  pupils  in  each  100, — between  one-sixth  and 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  population, — ^the  estimate  having 
been  in  1843  one-eighth,  and  in  1833  one-ninth. 

It  was  shewn  in  Appendix  A  to  the  last  Report  (1844), 
that  the  calculations  made  in  1833,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  has  now  been  adopted,  had  been  remarkably 
verified  by  the  results  of  the  Parliamentary  Summary 
of  Education  Returns,  1834.  The  estimates  given  this 
year  may  be  the  more  relied  upon  as  close  approximations 
to  the  probable  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  Returns  in  1853 
have  been  more  numerous  than  at  the  previous  period, 
furnishing  positive  information  in  r^ard  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Schools,  and  leaving  the  numbers  to  be  deduced  by 
inference  (except  as  regards  enrolment  of  pupils)  only 
in  9  Parochial  Schools  and  33  private  Schools,  instead  of 
12  and  109  respectively  in  1843. 

As  regards  inability  to  read  and  write,  inquiries  upon  a 
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subject  of  this  nature  require  to  be  made  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  considering  the  natural  reluctance  to  acknow- 
ledge ignorance  of  these  acquirements,  and  this  must 
be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the  results  of  all  Betums 
upon  such  a  point.  The  Betums  of  1843  exhibited,  in  so 
far  as  they  went,  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  unable 
to  read  and  write.  The  Returns  of  1853  reveal  a  larger 
extent  of  ignorance  than  at  either  of  the  former  periods  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  this  particular,  the  latest 
Returns  have  been  made  with  greater  care  than  either  of 
the  preceding. 

In  63  parishes  1201  persons,  above  6  years  of  age,  are 
unable  to  read,  and  of  these  584  (in  48  parishes)  are  under 
the  age  of  20. 

In  67  parishes  5390  persons,  above  8  years  of  age,  are 
unable  to  write,  and  of  these  1728  (in  56  parishes)  are 
under  20  years  old. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Returns  from  49  parishes  bear 
expressly  that  these  contain  no  person  under  20  years  of 
age  unable  to  read,  and  in  38  parishes  it  is  reported  that 
they  contain  no  person  under  20  years  of  age  who  cannot 
write. 


The  expense  of  Education  in  the  district  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Parochial  Schools. 

Salaries, £4218  17  10 

Annual  value  of  accommodations  provided 

by  the  Heritore,  (the  amount  returned 

for  120  Schools  being  £1132, 12s.,)     .         1377  19    5 

JVote— By  returns  of  the  actual  expenditure  for 
erecting  and  repairing  teaching  apartments, 
dwelling-houscs,  &c.,  the  average  amount  for 
111  Schools,  during  nine  years,  1843-62,  is 
Jt'943, 78.  6d.,  giving,  for  the  whole  number  of 

Carry  forwaivl,        £5596  17    3 


ENDOWMENTS. 

Brought  forward, 

146,  £1240.  If  to  this  sum  were  added  the 
Talue  of  the  Schoolmasters'  gardens  proTided 
by  the  Heritors,  the  annual  cost  of  accommo- 
dations would  somewhat  exceed  the  above 
estimate. 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  accommodations^ 

School  fees,  (the  amount  realized  in  1851- 

1852  by  113  Teachers,  being  £2857, 

16s.  8d.,) 
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126  18  0 

3703  19  0 
£9427  14  3 


2.  Schools  not  Paroohial. 

Of  567  private  Schools  reported,  191  enjoy  en- 
dowments, to  the  amount  of  £3058  11   8 

In  1888  the  endowments  of  pri- 
vate Schools  were  £889,  9s.  7d., 
and  in  1848  they  were  stated  at 
£1442, 18s.  for  297  Schools,  but 
this  number  included  all  Schools, 
whether  endowed  or  not,  of  which 
a  poritiTe  return  was  obtained. 
The  sum  in  1868  is  for  191  Schools 
actually  endowed.  The  means  of 
determining  how  many  of  the 
others  are  endowed,  and  to  what 
extent,  have  not  been  obtained. 
No  GoTemment  allowances  are 
here  included,  or  salaries  to  Free 
Church  Schools,  or  value  of  ac- 
commodations ei\joyed  by  any  pri. 
▼ate  School 

The  School  fees  obtained  at 
324  private  Schools  amount 
to,        .  £4405  0  6 


Carry  forward,  £4405  0  6 

N 


£3058  11  8  £9427  14  3 
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Brought  forward,  £4405  0  6  £3058  11  8  £9427  14  3 
Assuming  the  same 
rate  for  the  re- 
maining 261  pri- 
vate Schools,  there 
falls  to  be  added,     3548  9  9 

7953  10  3 

Expense  of  private  Schools, 11,012    111 

(This  is  just  about  £4000  larger  than  the 
estimate  in  1843.) 

Total,        £20,439  16    2 


(This  aggregate  was,  in  1833,  £11,597,  and  in  1843, 
£15,836.) 

The  aunual  expense  of  the  education  of  each  pupil  at- 
tending School,  the  number  (taking  the  average  attend- 
ance in  the  Parochial  Schools)  being  31,745,  including 
endoivnients,  but  not  including  this  or  the  Milne  Bequest, 
is  12s.  10^  The  estimated  amount  of  fees  being, — 
In  Parochial  Schools,  .        .        .      £3703  19    0 

In  Schools  not  Parochial,    .  7953  10    3 


Together,        £11,657    9    3 

The  annual  cost  to  each  pupil  is  7s.  4d.  In  1843  it  was 
7s.  5id.,  and  in  1833,  5s.  9d. 

To  the  Heritors  the  expense  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  as 
already  shewn,  for  salaries,  annual  cost  of  accommoda- 
tions, and  compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  is     £5723  15    3 

In  1843  the  amount  was,  .        .        5503  13    9 

fc- 

lucreiusc  since  1843,      .      £220     1     6 
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Including  the  five  additional  Schools  erected  since  1843, 
the  increased  expense  of  each  School  to  the  Heritors  is 
3s.  5d.  per  annum.  For  one-half  of  the  salaries  they  have 
by  law  relief  from  their  tenants. 

The  real  rent  of  the  three  counties,  in  1849,  after  de- 
ducting that  of  Aberdeen  and  the  other  excepted  burghs, 
is  £715,254,  3s.  The  burden  oif  School  salaries  and  accom- 
modations is,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  16s.  per  £100.  In 
1833  the  rate  was  16s.  3d.,  and  in  1843,  (when,  however, 
the  rental  of  1833,  £592,632,  was  again  assumed,)  188. 6|d. 
The  return  to  a  rate  rather  less  than  that  of  1843  is  attri- 
butable to  the  large  increase  of  rental. 

Assuming  that  now,  as  in  1833,  the  number  of  Heritors 
is  770,  the  average  burden  to  each  is  £7,  8a  8d.,  being  5s. 
9d.  more  than  in  1843,  and  £1,  3s.  9d.  more  than  in  1833. 
It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  the  tenant's  share  of  salary 
is  not  here  deducted,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
addition  for  the  Heritors'  outlay  in  the  erection  and  support 
of  private  Schools. 


3.  Pakoc^ial  Schools  and  Schoolmasters. 

The  number  of  Parishes  containing  Schools  admissible 
to  the  Bequest  remains  as  in  1853 — 124. 
Of  these,  106  contain  each  one  Parochial  School,      106 
One  Parish  (Leochel  Cashnie)  contains  two  original 
Parochial  Schools,  ....  2 

And  the  remaining  17  Parishes  contain  original 
and  additional  Parochial  Schools,  as  follow,  viz. : — 
Aboyne,         ....  2 

CromdaJe,       ....  1 

This  Parish  has  three  other  Parochial  SchoohSf — 
two  in  InTerness-shire,  and  one  inadmissible 
lh>m  deficiency  of  endowment. 


Carry  forward,         3      108 
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Cruden, 
Deer, 


Brought  forward, 


3 
2 
3 


108 


One  of  these  Parishes  is  at  present  inadmissible 
from  deficient  endowment 


Ellon, 

Fordyce, 

Forgue, 

Gamrie, 

Kincardine  OTTiel, 

Kirkmichael, 

Knockando, 

Longside, 

Lonmay, 

Methlic, 

New  Deer, 

Bathen, 

Tyrie, 


In  1843  the  number  of  Schools  was 
Increase  since  1843, 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
—        38 

146 
141 


The  niunber  in  1833  having  been  137,  the  increase 
since  1833  is        .....  9 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  137  Schools  in 
1853,  is  in  summer  8477,  and  in  winter  10,944.  Giving 
the  same  rate  of  attendance  to  the  other  9  Schools,  the 
number  is — 

In  SnmiiMr,  In  Winter, 

90S3  11,662 
These  nambers  were  in  1843  for  141 

Schools,               .           .           .    7675  10,029 

And  in  1833  for  137  Schools,          .    5517  7,674 
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The  average  attendance  in  each  School  in  1853  is — 

In  8cmuD«r,       In  Winter, 

61?  79» 

In  1843  it  was         .  .      54*  71* 

And  in  1833,  .  .  .      40i  56 

Increase  since  1843,  .        7a  8H 

Since  1833,  .  .       21ij         23? 

The  Annual  Betams  for  the  year  ending  Autumn 
Vacation  1852,  shew  that  the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  113  Schools  (several  other  returns  in  that 
year  being  imperfect  from  change  of  incumbency,  &c.) 

is 13,044 

being  more  than  115  to  each  School 

In  1843  the  number  was  108  ;  and  in  1833,  85  to  each 
School. 

Increase  of  pupils  attending  each  School  since  1843,    7 

Since  1833,     .....  30 

Assuming  the  same  rate  of  enrolment  in  Schools  not 

reported  at  each  of  the  three  periods,  the  entire  numbers 

enrolled  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


1832,  in  137  Schoola, 

11,656 

1842,  „  141   „ 

15,236 

1852,  „  146   „ 

16,853 

In  1843  it  was  observed  with  regret,  that  although  there 
had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  during 
the  ten  preceding  years,  that  increase  consisted  entirely  of 
pupils  who  attended  only  during  a  part  of  the  year.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

In  1832-33,  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended  140  days 

or  upwards,  was  in  123  Schools,  .        4693 

In  1841-42,  in  the  same  number  of  Schools,   .        4699 
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NUMBER  AT  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES. 


In  1851-52,  the  number  returned  as  attending 
140  days,  is  5513  in  113  Schools,  which,  for 
123,  gives 


6(X)1 


As  explained  in  the  ReiK)rt  of  1844,  the  Returns  of 
1832-33,  were  not  made  from  the  same  accurate  data  as  in 
after  years,  when  the  attendance  has  been  recorded  in 
catalogues  furnished  by  the  Trustees.  From  the  year 
1835-36,  the  statenient  in  the  body  of  this  Report  shews, 
that  with  occasional  fluctuation,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  rate  of  attendance,  the  proportion  out  of 
each  100  pupils  who  are  present  in  School  140  days  in 
each  year,  being  as  42*2  in  1852  to  326  in  1837. 

The  average  age  at  entering  School  has  rather  advanced 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  6 
instead  of  5 J  as  formerly. 

All  the  Schools  are  attended  by  pupils  who  travel  two 
miles  and  upwards.  The  greatest  distance  travelled  by 
any  pupil  is,  as  formerly,  pix  miles. 

The  numbers  studying  different  branches  in  1851-52, 
are  as  follow,  viz. : — 


English,    . 

12,804 

Writing,    . 

10,181 

Arithmetic, 

6,967 

English  Grammar, 

5,464 

Geography, 

6,022 

Mathematics, 

643 

Latin, 

738 

Greek, 

171 

French,     . 

44 

In  1833  and  1842,  there  were  returns  from  123  School- 
masters. If  additions  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  numbers 
returned  for  113  Schools  in  1852  be  made,  the  attendance 
on  each  branch  in  123  Schools  for  that  year,  will  be  as 
stated  in.  the  following  Table,  which  exhibits  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  three  periods  : — 


SCHOOIi  FEES. 
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1833.     i      1842. 

1 

1652. 

Inoreue  from 
1842  to  1852. 

from  1833. 

English, 

10,108 

12,842 

13,937 

1095 

3469 

Writing,      .       . 

6,288 

10,094 

11,082 

988 

4794 

Arithmetic, 

3,022 

5,542 

7,583 

2041 

4561 

English  Grammar, 

1,060 

3,712 

5,947 

2235 

4887 

Geography, 

582 

4,032 

6,555 

2523 

5973 

Mathematics,     . 

279 

531 

700 

169 

421 

1  Latin,  . 

488 

560 

803 

243 

313 

j  Greek,  . 

81  j        61 

186 

125 

105 

French,        . 

9 

1        44 

48 

4 

1 

39 

The  School  fees  payable  by  pupils  have  been  little  altered 
since  1833.     They  are  as  follows  :— 

Per  QoKrter. 

Is.  6d.  to  3s.  Od. 
2s.  Od.  to  38.  6d. 
2s.  6d.  to  4s.  Od. 
3s.  Od.  to  10s.  6d. 
Os.  6d.  to    7s.  6d. 


from 


English,   .... 

Do.  with  Writing,     .         .  „ 

Do.        do.       and  Arithmetic,  „ 

Mathematics,    ...  „ 

Geography,       ...  „ 

In  some  instances  no  Fee  for  Geography. 

Latin,  „ 

Do.  with  Greek,        .        .  „ 

French,    ....  „ 

The  charge  for  a  course  of  Book- 
keeping varies  from       .  „ 


Is.  Od.  to  7s.  6d. 
5s.  Od.  to  10s.  6d. 
58.  Od.  to  10s.  6d. 

7s.  6d.  to  15s.  Od. 


In  some  Schools  no  higher  charge  than  5s.  per  quarter 
is  made  for  the  whole  branches,  and  in  some  the  children 
of  fimn-servants  are  charged  no  more  than  Is.  6d.  per 
qiiarter,  whatever  branches  they  may  study. 

In  24  Schools  the  fees  are  paid  quarterly  and  in  advance, 
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and  it  is  veiy  desirable  that  the  practice  of  payment  in 
advance  should  be  extended. 

In  1833  the  number  of  gratis  pupils  in  123  Schools  was 
888.  In  1842,  in  the  same  number  of  Schools,  1469.  In 
1852,  the  number  of  pupils  taught  without  compensation 
in  57  Schools  was  ....        705 

In  54  Schools  there  were  taught  under  the  Milne 
Bequest,  which  gives  £20  to  each  Schoolmaster 
admitted  to  its  benefit,  .  .      2237 

And  in  the  Parochial  School  of  Bellie  no  pupil 
pays  fees,  the  Trustees  of  Milne's  Free  Institu- 
tion, Fochabers  allowing  £40  per  annum  to 
the  Parish  Schoolmaster  in  lieu  of  pupils'  fees. 
The  number  in  1851-52  was  .  .        154 

3096 

The  forf^oing  is  the  number  ascertained  by  Betums  to 
have  been  taught  gratuitously  in  1851-52  in  95  Schools. 
18  Betums  contain  no  gratis  pupils. 

If,  for  the  Schools  not  returned,  (but  excluding  Bellie 
and  those  having  the  Milne  Bequest,)  an  addition  be  made 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  Schools  returning  positive 
information,  the  number  of  children  in  1852  taught  at  the 
Parish  Schools  without  any  compensation  whatever  will  be 
1015,  and  the  entire  number  receiving  education  without 
payment  of  fees  will  be  3406. 


Schoolmasters. 

Vacancies  have  occurred  from  1843  to  1853  from  the 
following  causes,  viz. : — 

Death, 23 


Carry  forward,         23 
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Brought  forward, 
Resigned  and  became  Ministers, — 
In  Church  of  Scotland,      ....         40 
Assistant  to  do.  and  Missionary,  .  2 

Scotch  Chaplain,  Madras,       .        .  1 

Ministers  in  New  Brunswick  and  St 

Vincents,  ....  2 

Missionary  in  British  North  America,         1 

Ministers  and  Preachers  in  Free  Church, 

Resigned  and  appointed  to  other  Schools,     . 
Rectors  of  Institutions,  &c.. 
Teacher  of  Free  Church  School, 
Do.  of  do.  at  Malta, 

Resigned  for  various  causes, 


23 


4 

7 
—    53 
12 

3 

1 

1 


17 
10 

103 


Returns  have  been  received  from  92  of  the  Schoolmasters 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  vacancies,  and 
from  5  Teachers  appointed  to  newly  erected  Schools. 
These  97  Teachers  were  of  the  following  ages  when  elected, 
viz. : — 


No. 

Aj» 

1   . 

.  17 

3   . 

.  18 

5  . 

.  19 

6  . 

.  20 

15  . 

.  21 

11  . 

.  22 

12  . 

.  23 

10  . 

.  24 

6  . 

.  25 

4  . 

.  26 

3  . 

.  27 

4  . 

.  28 

Ho. 

i«o. 

3  . 

.  29 

2  . 

.  31 

1  . 

.  32 

2 

.  33 

3  . 

.  34 

.  35 

.  .  36 

.  38 

.  .  41 

.  42 

.  .  49 
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The  average  age  at  election  between  1843  and  1853  is 
twenty-four  years  and  eight  months. 

The  number  of  new  Teachers  appointed  be  ween  1833 
and  1843,  to  vacant  Schools,  was  57,  and  to  newly  erected 
Schools  5 ;  and  of  these  the  average  age  at  election  was 
twenty-six  years  and  nine  months. 

Of  the  88  who,  after  deducting  for  appointments  of  the 
same  Teacher  to  more  than  one  School,  have  made  returns 
since  1843,  85  have  received  a  University  education  ;  69 
are  licentiates  of  the  Church,  or  studying  to  obtain  license. 
Of  the  19  not  included  in  this  number  3  are  not  now 
Schoolmasters  within  the  district ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
8  are  not  at  present  in  connexion  with  the  Bequest 

The  comparative  number  of  Teachers  married  and  un- 
married at  the  three  periods  of  inquiry  has  been  as 
follows : — 


1883. 

1843. 

1868. 

Married, 

58 

49 

45 

Widowers, 

6 

9 

8 

Unmarried, 

73 

83 

83 

137 

141 

136 

The  number  of  chil4fen  has  been, — 

Of  64  Teachers  married  or  widowers 

in  1833, 

218 

Of  55  do.  1843, 

, 

. 

.     • 

196 

Of45do.  1853, 

. 

. 
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The  number  of  contributors  to  the  Schoolmasters' 
Widows'  Fund,  connected  with  the  Bequest,  in  1833  was 
109  ;  in  1843, 120 ;  and  in  1853, 136.  The  following  table 
shews  the  numbers  contributing  to  each  rate  at  the  respec- 
tive periods,  the  amount  of  their  payments,  and  the  benefit 
to  the  widow. 


SUBSTITUTES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


20:^ 


Number  of  Contributors. 

Rate. 

1 

Annual 
Payment. 

Annuity. 

1833.    ,    1843. 

1W3. 

£     S.    d. 

£     «.    d. 

L 

3             4 

5 

5     5     0 

25    0    0 

II. 

2    1        0 

2 

4    4    0 

20    0    0 

III. 

5           8 

9 

3    8    0 

15    0    0 

IV. 

19         81 

65 

2    2    0 

10    0    0 

V. 

80    .     77 

65 

1     1    0 

6    0    0 

109    '    120 

1 

186 

In  1833  the  number  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  who 
received  boarders  was  9,  and  the  number  of  boarders  33. 
In  1843  there  were  66  boarders  received  by  10  Teachers, 
and  in  1853  there  were  52  boarders  received  by  14  Teachers. 

The  number  of  Assistant-substitutes  in  charge  of  Schools 
employed  under  arrangement  with  the  Trustees,  and  the 
number  of  Assistants  employed  voluntarily  by  School- 
roasters,  on  account  of  the  number  of  pupils  and  variety  of 
branches,  and  in  order  generally  to  advance  the  efficiency 
of  the  School,  were,  in  the  respective  years  of  inquiry,  as 
follow,  viz. : — 

Substitutes  employed  on  account  of  age, 
infirmity,  &c.,  under  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Trustees, 

Assistants  employed  voluntarily  on  ac- 
count of  large  number  of  pupils, 
variety  of  branches,  and  where  there 
are  boarders,       .... 


1888.    1848.     1858. 


11      17      24 


5      10      17 


16      27     41 


Since  29th  July  1851,  when  the  Examination  was  ex- 
tended to  Assistant-substitutes,  preliminary  Returns  have 
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been  taken  from  the  Substitutes  now  employed  and  since 
appointed,  of  information  similar  to  that  which  newly 
appointed  Teachers  are  required  to  furnish.  Of  24  Sub- 
stitutes who  have  made  these  Returns,  it  is  found  that  all 
have  attended  a  University — ^21  of  them  during  the  foil 
literary  curriculum  of  four  years,  2  of  them  three,  and  1 
two  years.  Fourteen  are  studying  for  the  Church,  and  all 
excepting  two  had  had  experience  in  teaching  before  ap- 
pointment. Their  ages  varied  at  appointment  from  twenty- 
seven  to  eighteen,  8  having  been  under  twenty-one  when 
chosen.  The  average  age  at  appointment  has  been  twenty- 
one  years  and  nine  months. 


*;moluments  of  parochial  schoolmasters. 
Salaries  as  before,  ....    £4218  17  10 


Average  to  each  of  146  Schoolmasters,     .       £28  17  11^ 

The  average  in  1S48  was  £2d,  68.  8d.    Decrease 

7s.  8d.,  caused  by  the  admission  of  five  side 

Schools. 
The  ayerage  in  1883  was  £27, 14s.  8d.    Increase 

since  1888,  £1,  8s.  8d. 

The  annual  amount  of  School  fees  being 
£3703, 19s.,  the  average  to  each  Teacher 
is       ......        .  25    7    41 

In  1848  it  was  £23,  6s.  lOd.,  and  in  1888,  £15, 
178.  6d.  Increase  since  1848,  £2,  Is.  6d., 
since  1838,  £9, 98.  lOd. 


Average  income  from  salary  and  fees,  £54    5    4 

In  1848  it  was  £62,  lis.  Id.  ;  in  1838,  £48, 
12s.  2d. 
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Brought  forward,        £54    5    4 
Emoluments  from  other  sources,  viz. — 

Office   of  Session-clerk,   held  by  59 

Teachers,      .        .        £288  15    2 

Inspector  of  Poor,  held  by  9,  99  5  0 
Mortifications  enjoyed   by 

27,  .  .  .  243  8  10 
Other  sources  enjoyed  by 

12,      .        .        .            121  8    6 


£752  17    6 
Average,  ....  532 

Profits  of  boarders  not  included. 
In  1843  the  amount  was  £7, 78. 6d.,  and  in  1888, 
£4, 12s/  7d.    Decrease  since  1848,  £2, 4s.  4d. 
Increase  since  1888,  IDs.  7d. 

Allowance  from  Dick  Bequest : — 

The  net  divisible  fund  was,  in  1849, — 

£6489    6  10 
And  in  1853,     .        .        3664    8  10 

In  the  former  year  the  revenue 
reached  its  highest,  and  in 
the  latter  its  lowest  amount 
during  the  ten  years. 


£9153  16    8 


Average,        £4676  17  10 

Giving  to  each  of  146,  31     6  11 


Average  emoluments  in  money,        £90  15    5 


Carry  forward,        £90  15    5 
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Brought  forward,        £90  15     5 
Add  value  of  accommodations,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  which,  with  com- 
pensation as  already  shewn,  is  £1504, 
17s.  5d.,  to  each,      ...        .  10    6    2 

In  1843  it  was  £9,  198.  8d. ;  in  1833,  £7, 
78.  8d. 


Average  annual  value  of  whole  endow- 
ments and  emoluments,  .         :  £101     1     7 

The  amount  was,  in  1843,  £97,  IGs.  6A,  and  in  1833, 
£55, 12s.  4d.  Increase  since  1843,  £3,  58.  Id. ;  since  1833, 
£45,  9s.  3d. 

Besides  the  emoluments  before  specified,  54  of  the 
Schoolmasters  within  the  county  of  Aberdeen  receive  the 
annual  allowance  of  £20  from  the  Milne  Bequest.  Of 
these  Teachers,  therefore,  the  aggregate  income  is  upon  the 
average  £121,  Is.  7d. ;  and  the  increase  to  them  since  1843, 
£23,  5s.  Id. ;  and  since  1833,  £65,  98.  3d. 

The  Returns  of  1853  shew,  that  in  132  dwelling-houses 
there  are  637  rooms,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  5  rooms 
to  each,  shewing  a  progressive  increase  since  1843,  when 
the  number  was  4,  and  1833,  when  it  was  3. 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS. 

The  estimated  number  of  these  in  the  district,  as  already 
shewn,  is  731. 

And  the  annual  amount  of  endowments,  (so  far  as  ascer- 
tained,) with  the  estimated  annual  amount  of  School  fees, 
has  been  shewn  to  be  £11,012,  Is.  lid, 

(It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  this  is  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment allowances  and  of  salaries  to  Free  Church  Teachers, 
and  probably  to  some  others.) 
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The  sum  specilGied  gives,  upon  an  average,  to  each 
private  Teacher,  £15,  Is.  3d. 

In  1843  the  estimate  from  similar  data  was  £14, 1  Is.  9d. ; 
and  in  1833,  £11, 15s.  lOd. 

In  1853  increase  over  1843,  9s.  6d.,  and  over  1833,  £3^ 
5g.  5d. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

OBJECT  OP  EDUCATION,  TO  PREPARE  FOR  ALL  THE  FUTURE,  VISIBLE 
AND  INVISIBLE — CAN  QUESTION  BE  POSTPONED  TILL  JUDGMENT 
MATURE  ? — CULTURE  OF  FAITH — OPINION  OF  NIEBUHR — RE- 
VELATION   CONCLUSIVE — PURPOSE   OF    PARISH    SCHOOLS FIRST 

BOOK    OF   DISCIPLINE ^RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION    AT    HOME ^ITS 

ADVANTAGES     AND    LIMITS — ASSOCIATION    OF    RELIGION    WITH 

DAILY  WORK ^LESSONS ^RELIGION   MUST  PERVADE  EDUCATION 

FOR  LIFE — OBJECTS 1.  RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 2.  CULTURE  FOR 

LIFE LIMIT  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION RESTRICTION  TO  ELE- 
MENTS—CLAIM OF  HUMANITY  TO  HIGHEST  ATTAINABLE  CULTURE 
EXTENSION  OF  POLITICAL  PRIVILEGES MORAL  AND  INTEL- 
LECTUAL ELEVATION   AND   CULTURE — RELIGIOUS    RESTRAINT  IN 

CONNEXION    WITH    CIVIL     PRIVILEGES RECENT     HISTORY    OP 

EUROPE — OLD  ELEMENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT — RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
GOD— GUIZOT — RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  SPIRIT  OF  DEMO- 
CRACY— ^PARISH  SCHOOL  ALSO  A  NURSERY  OF  LEARNING — NO 
ARBITRARY  LIMIT  TO  ITS  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  design  of  Education  is  to  prepare  for  the 
whole  duration  of  existence  ;  and  if  the  period  of 
our  being  comprehended  only  this  life,  and  embraced 
no  interest  inappreciable  by  sense,  then  education 
would  necessarily  confine  itself  to  the  ordinary  con- 
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cerns  of  life,  to  the  attainmeut  of  the  greatest  at- 
tainable amount  of  visible  good. 

But  if  the  future  extends  to  a  state  beyond  this 
life,  and  if  our  condition  now,  as  well  as  hereafter,  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter suited  to  ulterior  prospects,  and  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  present,  then  it  is  evident  that 
education  must  have  a  reference  not  only  to  this  life 
and  its  interests,  but  to  the  unseen  future  also,  and  to 
its  demands  upon  our  solicitude  and  preparation  here. 

Thus  there  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined 
at  the  oubset.  Is  education  to  address  itself  to  time  and 
sense  only,  or  is  it  to  include  also  interests  unknown 
to  sense,  both  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  grave  ? 

To  say,  We  shall  be  content  with  fitting  the  pupil 
for  his  part  in  this  world,  leaving  it  to  his  own  ma- 
ture judgment  to  settle  what  farther  is  necessary,  is 
substantially  to  decide,  that  there  shall  be  no  serious 
regard,  at  any  period  of  life,  to  what  lies  beyond  the 
visible — and  this  necessarily.  The  indispensable 
condition  of  a  real  and  efficient  cultivation  for  unseen 
interests  is  faith.  That,  however,  is  a  gift  which, 
humanly  speaking,  must  be  sought  for  and  nurtured 
by  the  most  tender  and  assiduous  cultivation  from 
infancy.  Its  strength  depends  greatly  upon  habit 
combined  with  principle.  If  a  child  is  left  without 
spiritual  training  until  his  judgment  is  mature,  how 
can  he  be  expected  to  possess,  or  even  so  much  as 
comprehend,  an  endowment  for  which  his  habits  and 
associations  afford  no  foundation,  and  to  the  exercise 
and  very  nature  of  which  his  modes  of  feeling  and 
thought  are  alien,  if  not  directly  opposed  ?   This  en- 
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dowment  like  others,  no  doubt,  may  be  communicated 
by  Divine  grace.  But  we  must  not  look  to  superhu- 
man instrumentality  alone.  There  lies  upon  us  an 
ligation  the  most  imperative  to  employ  all  the 
available  ordinary  means ;  and  experience  teaches 
how  hard  it  is,  after  the  mind  has  reached  its  full 
growth,  to  obtain  a  living  faith,  if  in  its  early  cul- 
ture that  high  and  most  peculiar  endowment  shall 
have  been  neglected.  No  testimony  could  be  more 
apposite  here  than  that  of  Niebuhr.  The  state  of 
his  own  mind  in  the  matter  referred  to  is  indi- 
cated when  he  says,  '^  I  v^ell  know  what  is  that 
"  faith,  which  deserves  the  name,  and  recognise 
"  it  as  the  highest  good.  But  it  would  only  be  pos- 
"  sible  to  me  to  attain  it  through  supernatural  com- 
•*  munication,  or  wonders  and  signs  beheld  with  my 
"  own  eyes ;  it  is  one  thing  to  respect  and  not  to 
"  reject,  quite  another  really  to  believe  as  in  one's 
"  own  existence."*  And  what  did  he  desire  for  his 
child  ?  "  He  shall  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old 
"  and  New  Testaments,  and  I  shall  nurture  in  him 
**  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  that  I  have  lost 
"  or  feel  uncertain  about.'t  And  again,  "  I  wish, 
"  /  strive  with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  may  grow 
'*  up  with  the  most  absolute  faith  in  religion,  yet  so 
**  that  his  faith  may  not  be  an  outward  adhesion, 
"  that  must  fall  away  from  him  afterwards  when 
"  his  reason  comes  into  play,  but  that  from  his 
"  earliest  years  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  the 
''  union  of  faith  and  reason/'^ 

*  Lifb  and  Letters  of  Niebnbr,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

t  Ibid.,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  102.  t  /tW..  Tol.  ii.  p.  284. 
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Thus,  they  who  believe  in  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
must,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  philo- 
sophy, have  a  practical  regard  to  those  truths  in  the 
very  first  entrance  of  a  child  upon  the  work  of  his 
education. 

If,  again,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  Revelation  itself, 
the  claims  of  religion  to  a  paramount  regard  in  edu- 
cation are  there  presented  in  the  clearest  light,  and 
with  a  force  entirely  irresistible.  Is  the  child  from 
the  dawning  of  reason  to  derive  the  moral  rule  of 
his  conduct,  not  from  the  examples  of  infirmity 
which  surround  him,  but  from  the  precepts  of  a  law 
issuing  from  the  very  source  of  purity  ?  Then  must 
he  not  be  instructed  in  that  law  1  Does  the  parent 
believe  that  his  child  is  partaker  of  a  fallen  nature, 
prone  to  sin  and  error,  from  which  he  can  be  rescued 
only  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  a  knowledge 
of  His  mercy,  and  reliance  upon  Him  ?  If  that  is  a 
real,  and  not  an  empty  belief,  how  could  a  parent 
entertaining  it  justify  himself  should  he  fail  to  impart 
the  awful  truth,  and  the  Divine  remedy,  to  one  who, 
owing  his  being  to  him,  has  a  claim  to  receive  from 
him  all  the  knowledge  that  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects require  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  positive 
injunctions  and  direct  examples  which  the  Scriptures, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  present. 

It  was  in  express  accordance  with  these  views  that 
the  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland  were  first  instituted. 
In  stating  the  necessity  of  Schools,  the  first  Book  of 
Discipline  refers  to  God's  purpose,  that  His  Church 
on  earth  shall  be  taught  not  by  angels,  but  by  men  ; 
and  because  men  are  born  ignorant  of  all  godliness, 
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and  God  has  ceased  to  illuminate  men  miraculously, 
suddenly  changing  them,  as  He  did  the  Apostles  and 
others,  therefore  it  is  necessary  "  to  be  most  careful 
"  for  the  virtuous  education  and  godly  up  bringing 
"  of  the  youth  of  this  realm/'* 

But  it  has  often  been  asked,  Cannot  religion  be 
taught  at  home  1  No  doubt  it  can,  and  to  a  large 
extent  it  is ;  and  what  lessons  can  compare  with  the 
word  in  season  which  over  the  hearthstone  maternal 
piety  drops  into  the  ear  of  awakening  intelligence  1 
But  look  at  a  child's  circumstances  when  schoolgoing 
begins.  You  have  him  commencing,  as  it  were,  the 
serious  business  of  life ;  and  is  it  consistent  with  the 
supreme  importance  which  we  ascribe  to  his  religious 
culture,  to  say  that  it  shall  have  none  of  his  regards 
during  the  six  or  seven  hours  of  daily  study — that  he 
shall  designedly  become  habituated  fully  to  occupy 
his  time  of  labour  without  a  thought  given  to  that 
highest  interest  ?  Is  not  this  to  secure,  as  far  as 
human  arrangements  can  secure  it,  that  the  child's 
mind  shall  by  school  be  kept  separate  from  religious 
occupation  and  impressions]  And  with  regard  to 
home  teaching,  if  we  look  at  the  most  highly  edu-' 
cated  and  most  seriously  disposed  classes  of  our 
people,  is  the  requisite  skill  in  teaching  commonly 
possessed  among  them  ?  and  if  it  were,  could  regular 
systematic  inculcation — that  painstaking  and  per- 
severing labour  which  alone  is  effective,  be  relied 
upon  even  in  that  favourable  sphere,  as  a  universal, 


*  Works  of  Jolin  Knox,  1848,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  209. 
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or  even  as  a  general  rule  1  Turning  again  to  the 
labouring  population,  whom  this  question  chiefly  con- 
cerns, while  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  lessons 
often  taught  by  their  example  of  a  devout  life,  how 
can  we  expect  here  the  time  and  opportunity,  even 
if  there  were  the  skill,  to  impart  an  extended  and 
systematic  religious  culture  1  Ought  not  the  aim  to 
be,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  child  shall 
be  father  of  the  man — that  from  the  outset  his  daily 
work  and  occupation  shall  embrace  and  carry  along 
with  them  thoughts  of  seriousness — ^that,  as  he  is 
taught  to  believe  in  One  who  compasses  his  down- 
sitting  and  his  uprising,  and  besets  him  behind  and 
before,  whose  all-seeing  eye  is  upon  him  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  sorrow  and  in 
joy,  the  engagements  of  his  first  days  of  opening 
reflection  shall  be  conformable  to  these  sublime 
truths — ^shall  yield  to  belief  the  confirmation  and  the 
homage  of  a  consistent  practice  1  It  has  been  said, 
that  "  what  education  is  to  the  individual,  Revela- 
**  tion  is  to  the  whole  human  race/'  *'  Education  is 
*'  a  revelation  made  to  the  individual,  and  Revelation 
^  is  an  education,  which  has  taken  place,  and  is  still 
"  taking  place,  with  the  whole  human  race." 

If,  then,  religion  be  the  fundamental  requisite  of 
a  right  education,  it  necessarily  follows  that  educa- 
tion is,  in  its  scope,  co-extensive  with  the  moral 
obligations  of  man,  and  embraces  not  only  his  duty 
to  God,  but  that  also  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow- 
men.  While,  therefore,  religion  in  its  highest  rela- 
tions is  the  first  object,  there  must  be  a  reference  also 
to  the  duties  and  requirements  of  life,  not  as  matters 
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independent  of  religion,  but  as  interests  which  it 
contemplates  and  involves.  Revelation,  no  less  than 
reason,  views  man  in  the  circumstances  in  which  God 
has  placed  him,  and  its  truths  and  requirements  are 
adapted  to  his  physical  as  well  as  his  moral  exigen- 
cies— to  his  position  as  appointed  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face  to  eat  bread  until  he  returns  unto  the  ground — to 
his  situation  as  a  member  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  his  varied  interests  and  duties  in  relation  to  his 
&mily  and  to  socicuj. 

The  Parochial  School,  then,  embraces  these  two 
great  objects,  viz.  : — 

1.  Religious  Culture, — ^to  give  the  child  a  know- 
ledge and  feeling  of  his  interests  as  an  immortal 
being,  to  shew  him  his  fallen  condition  and  the 
means  of  regeneration,  and  the  bearing  of  those 
truths  upon  his  life  here  and  his  prospects  hereafter  ; 
and, 

2.  Culture  for  Life, — for  its  duties  and  pursuits. 

The  first  of  these  manifestly  cannot  be  dissevered 
from  the  second  without  depriving  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  education  for  life — viz.,  moral  habit  and 
duty — of  the  authority  and  influence  of  their  Divine 
origin. 

To  any  inquiry  regarding  the  limit  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  extent  of  instruction  in  the  Parochial 
School,  or  any  other  seminary,  it  is  plain  that  only 
a  general  and  relative  answer  can  be  given.  To 
conclude  that,  in  the  Parish  School  at  least,  the 
merest  elements  are  enough,  and  to  act  upon  the 
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idea  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  people  neither  ask 
for  nor  require  more,  is  to  undertake  a  grave  respon- 
sibility, and  to  enter  upon  a  course  surrounded  with 
serious  danger. 

There  has  hitherto  been  little  practical  regard  to 
the  general  argument  of  the  inherent  claims  of 
humanity  to  the  highest  culture  of  the  powers  of 
every  member  of  society,  which  is  consistent  with 
its  resources  and  his  own  circumstances  and  talents. 
But  this  is  a  view  for  which  the  public  interest  no 
less  than  the  individual  is  every  day  demanding  a 
more  prominent  place  ;  and  as  regards  the  commu- 
nication of  revealed  truth  to  the  whole  human  family, 
the  principle  receives  a  daily  increasing  practical 
recognition. 

But  independently  of  the  general  consideration 
just  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  in  this  matter  to 
disregard  the  social  and  political  influences  now  in 
operation.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  political 
power  has  descended  from  its  heretofore  higher  social 
sphere,  and  conferred  its  privileges  upon  humbler  and 
wider  ranks  in  the  community ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  this  change  still  further,  so  as  to  embrace 
classes  yet  humbler  in  means  and  degree.  Whatever 
diflFerence  of  sentiment  may  exist  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  these  great  social  changes,  all  must  be  at 
one  in  the  necessity  of  using  every  available  means 
to  make  the  extended  franchise  operate  safely. 
Those  who  opposed  the  change  must  desire  this,  in 
order  that  their  own  forebodings  of  evil  may  not  be 
fulfilled  ;  while  those  who  made  or  favoured  the 
change  are  deeply  concerned  to  provide  every  secu- 
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rity  that  can  be  devised  to  render  it  a  blessing  and 
not  an  evil. 

But  of  all  the  means  for  giving  a  salutary  influ- 
ence to  extended  privilege,  the  most  obvious  and 
effective  is  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  those  upon  whom  political  power  has  thus 
been  conferred, — to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
distance  which,  in  this  respect,  has  separated  them 
hitherto  from  those  to  whom  political  power  was 
formerly  committed. 

It  is  indeed  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
forced  upon  us  as  a  necessity,  to  look  with  increased 
care  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  receive  their 
education  in  the  Parish  Schools.  Endowed  with  the 
elective  franchise,  many  of  them  will  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  their  minds  upon  questions  of  state  policy ; 
and  the 'press,  as  well  as  every  other  instrument  for 
influencing  the  public  mind,  now  diffuses  its  produc- 
tions through  channels  so  multiplied,  leading  to 
the  very  humblest  readers,  that  the  question  is  no 
longer,  whether  the  people  shall  be  informed — the 
great  question  is,  how  shall  their  minds  be  prepared 
and  disposed,  that  they  may  be  able  to  exercise  a 
clear  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil,  between  truth  and 
error,  in  whatever  guise  an  appeal  to  their  reason 
may  be  presented  1 

Here  then  is  a  consideration  vital  in  its  nature, 
and  of  the  strongest  present  urgency,  to  which 
neither  parents  nor  teachers,  philanthropists  nor 
legislators,  can  be  indifferent,  imposing  it  as  a  duty 
upon  all  to  provide,  that  oven  the  humblest  semi- 
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naries  of  education  shall  breathe  an  elevated  spirit, 
and  be  animated  by  a  high  intellectual  energy, 
so  as  to  give  to  society  not  passive  uninformed 
and  untrained  minds,  fit  only  to  act  under  the 
leading  and  direction  of  others — but  manly  re- 
flecting characters  capable  of  appreciating,  while 
they  discharge,  the  responsible  trust  devolved  upon 
them^-capable  of  forming  a  discriminating  judgment, 
and  of  giving  it  a  just  influence  in  action. 

If  we  turn  here  to  the  religious  element,  how 
strikingly  is  its  value  illustrated,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  high  function  enforced,  by  the  modifications  in 
our  political  condition.  The  salutary  influence  of 
religious  restraint  in  connexion  with  civil  liberty  is 
obvious ;  and  if  in  the  progress  of  legislation  the 
"  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium'^  be  in  the  ab- 
sence of  due  precaution  a  danger  more  likely  to 
occur  now  than  heretofore,  with  what  imperative 
cogency  must  we  receive  the  admonitign  to  provide 
an  antidote  to  the  evil  in  its  very  source,  by 
implanting  and  nourishing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  a  deep  and  habitual  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. The  recent  history  of  Europe  is  ominous  in 
its  warnings.  Individual  ascendency,  old  habits  of 
subordination,  the  prestige  of  power  fortified  by 
ancient  associations,  have  been  subjected  to  question 
and  indignity  ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that 
these  unaided  are  insufficient  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  social  edifice.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
if  anything  will  obviate  popular  excitement,  or  strip 
democratic  license,  and  the  ambition  of  individuals, 
or  of  classes,  of  their  fascination  and  power,  it  must 
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be  the  sense  and  habitual  influence  of  responsibility 
to  a  tribunal  higher  than  any  human  authority — 
the  habit,  formed  in  childhood,  and  practised  in  all 
periods  of  life,  of  referring  every  question  of  conduct 
to  a  law  which  prejudice  and  error  cannot  change, 
to  a  Judge  whom  no  influence  of  selfishness  or  pas- 
sion can  mislead. 

A  view  so  consonant  to  reason  is  not  without  the 
confirmation  of  experience,  although  history  presents 
more  frequent  examples  of  the  effects  which  ensue 
from  the  absence  of  a  religious  influence  than  of  the 
blessings  which  its  presence  ensures.  This  is  a  topic 
upon  which  M.  Guizot  can  speak  with  the  feeling 
and  authority  of  one  who  with  regard  to  the  dangers 
of  popular  turbulence  may  say, 

"  quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

Independently  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  author's 
political  views,  or  the  event  of  which  he  treats,  it  is 
impossible  to  reject  the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  remarks, — "  It  is  far,  very  far  from  the 
"  religious  democratic  spirit  to  the  purely  political 
"  democratic  spirit.  However  ardent,  however  in- 
"  tractable  the  first  may  be,  it  draws  from  its  origin, 
"  it  preserves  in  its  action  a  powerful  element  of 
"  subordination,  order,  and  respect.  In  spite  of 
"  their  pride,  the  Puritans  bent  daily  before  a 
"  Master,  submitted  their  thoughts  to  him,  their 
"  hearts,  their  lives ;  and  upon  the  shores  of  America, 
"  when  they  had  no  longer  to  defend  their  inde- 
"  pendence    against    human    powers,    when    they 
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"  governed  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  the 
"  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  severity  of  their 
''  manners,  combated  the  turn  of  the  democratic 
^'  spirit  to  individual  insolence  and  unruliness/' 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  likewise,  that  the  Parish 
School  is  not  merely  the  instructor  of  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  it  is  also  a  nursery  of  learning. 
The  functions  of  the  Higher  or  Grammar  School  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  Elementary  School,  and 
many  of  our  future  Clergymen,  and  members  of 
other  learned  professions,  including  Schoolmasters, 
obtain  here  the  introduction  to  classical  and  scien- 
tific acquirement,  which  prepares  them  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Thus  the  School  cannot  be  limited  to  the  lowest 
elements  of  instruction  ;  and  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  born  to  toil  in  the  fields,  or  in  commerce,  or 
other  business,  the  boundary  of  their  instruction  is 
all  too  soon  and  too  sternly  fixed  by  necessity — 
and  in  so  far  as  any  of  this  class  may  have  the 
power  of  prosecuting  study,  if  we  look  to  the  variety 
of  human  gifts,  and  the  vitally  important  principles, 
moral  and  political,  already  indicated,  it  is  plain  that 
no  arbitrary  limit  can  wisely  or  safely  be  assigned 
to  the  education  of  the  Parish  School,  and  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  sound  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  which  it  can  impart,  and  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pupils  allow  them  to  receive,  the 
more  effectually  does  it  accomplish  its  noble  func- 
tion, and  commend  itself  as  an  instrument  of  invalu- 
able blessing  to  the  community. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Qualifications  of  teacher.    Piety — ^teacher's  mind  deter- 
mines QUALITY  OF  WHAT  PUPILS  RECEIVE — ^HE  IS  THE  MODEL 

ENDURING     INFLUENCE     ON     PUPIL SINCERITY     IN    RELIGIOUS 

TEACHING TEACHING   BY   EXAMPLE — UNCONSCIOUS   INFLUENCE 

OF  teacher's   LIFE    AND   DEPORTMENT.      MeNTAL  POWER — ^IN' 

dispensable disadvantages  when  not  possessed— espe- 
cially to  able  pupils — benefit  of  firm  character.  na- 
tural aptitude — a  peculiar  gift — how  shewn various 

in  degree—effect  of  want  of  it.  learning— limited  at- 
tainment insufficient — benefit  accrues  to  every  branch. 
Moral  earnestness — estimate  of  office  of  instructor  by 
luther  and  arnold — feelings  which  such  opinions  should 
awaken — evil  of  self-sufficiency — humility — higher  aid 
— standard  of  proficiency — cannot  be  limited — increase 

OP  EASE  AND  POWER— TEACUER's  SELF-IMPROVEMENT — ITS 
NECESSITY  AND  ADVANTAGES — UNBOUNDED  INFLUENCE  OF  SUCH 
QUALIFICATIONS — SILENT  APPEAL  TO  MORAL  SENSE — EXAMPLES 
— PHILIP  HENRY  AND  SWARTZ— JOHN  BROWN,  HADDINGTON — 
DR.  ARNOLD — PROBABLE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  SIMILAR  SPIRIT  WIDE- 
LY DEVELOPED— ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  NOURISH  IT — PIECES  JUS- 
TIPICATIVE8. 

The  aim  of  the  School  being  such  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  what  ought  the  Teacher 
to  be  ?  It  is  by  his  instrumentality,  that  objects  so 
important  to  society,  so  momentous  to  his  pupils, 
are  to  be  attained.     How  then  ought  he  to  be  en- 
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dowed  by  nature,  how  accomplished  by  study  and 
experience  1 

The  highest  endowment  in  a  Teacher  is  that  from 
which  the  most  important  results  are  sought ;  and 
looking  to  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Parochial 
School,  we  cannot  err  in  giving  the  first  place  to  that 
PIETY,  which  consists  in  earnest  religious  dispositions 
and  convictions.    It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  this 
qualification,  the  rarest  to  be  found,  but  the  most  pre- 
cious in  its  influence,  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  solicitude  in  the  selection  of  Teachers.  We 
readily  enough   perceive  the  necessity  of  learning 
and  of  professional  skill.   But  we  do  not  so  promptly 
recognise,  or  so  anxiously  seek  after  the  qualities 
requisite  to  attain  the  design  of  the  School  as  an 
instrument  of  moral   and   religious  culture.      The 
Teacher's  mind,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  is  the 
source  and  channel  of  instruction  to  his  pupils,  and 
it  is  his  spirit  which  determines  the  quality  of  what 
they  imbibe.     The  waters  which  they  drink  are 
sweet  or  bitter,  fraught  with  life  or  tainted  with 
poison,  according  to  the  qualities  of  this  the  fountain- 
head  from  which  they  are  drawn.    The  Teacher  is 
also  the  model  upon  which  his  pupils  are  formed. 
His  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as  exhibited  in 
his  demeanour  and  conduct,  are  patterns  set  up 
before  the  moral  vision  of  his  pupils,  according  to 
which    their    earliest    intelligent   conceptions    are 
fashioned,  and  their  first  impressions  moulded.    The 
spirit  and  character  of  the  Teacher,  therefore,  are  the 
creative  power  of  the  School.      Among  **  the  in- 
"  numerable  voices  which,"  it  has  been  said,  "  come 
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"  to  a  child  from  all  that  it  sees,  hears,  feels,"  there 
is  none  more  persuasive  than  the  words  and  example 
of  his  instructor.  These  are  among  the  truths  which 
are  so  self-evident,  that  their  obviousness  acts  as 
a  screen  to  hide  their  magnitude  and  vital  im- 
portance. 

We  are  to  remember,  at  the  same  time,  how  mo- 
mentous are  the  pupil's  interests,  which  are  to  be 
affected  by  his  Teacher's  commanding  influence.  It 
is  not  only  that  he  may  become  a  good  citizen,  and 
fitted  for  advancement  in  life  :  his  spiritual  being  is 
to  receive  from  that  controlling  mind  an  impress  and 
direction,  of  which  the  blessed  or  the  evil  effects  may 
never  cease ;  and  this  is  to  be  a  main  influence  in 
determining,  whether  the  powers  and  affections  of 
his  immortal  nature  shall  continue  dormant, — or 
whether,  being  roused  into  action,  they  shall  receive 
a  perverted  tendency,  or  shall  become  the  means  of 
an  elevation  and  enjoyment,  to  which  no  measure  or 
limit  can  be  assigned. 

Now  the  efficacy  of  religious  instruction  is  largely 
dependent  upon  sincerity  in  the  Instructor.  Few 
no  doubt  are  insincere  in  their  religious  utterances, 
as  regards  the  concurrence  of  the  mind  in  what  they 
say.  By  sincerity  is  meant  here  the  entire  assent  of 
the  whole  man — the  instinctive  response  of  all  his 
conduct  to  the  principle  within — that  unconscious 
evidence  of  thought,  and  speech,  and  action  moving 
spontaneously  in  the  line  of  holy  rule  and  sentiment, 
which  make  every  one  feel,  that  to  this  man  the 
spiritual  truths  which  he  utters  are  indeed  the  moral 
breath  of  his  life. 

p 
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But  experience  shews,  that  the  most  powerful 
human  instrumentality  for  imparting  religious  truth 
is  the  example  of  a  holy  life — the  appeal  which  that 
living  argument  constantly  addresses  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  observer,  and  the  constraining  influence 
which  it  eventually  obtains. 

There  is  no  sphere  in  which  it  is  more  important 
to  give  effect  to  these  considerations  than  in  the 
School.  Your  children  during  the  period  of  opening 
reason,  and  with  the  sensibility  of  tender  years,  are 
placed  here  in  immediate  and  constant  contact  with 
one  in  a  position  of  authority,  who  is  to  teach  them 
by  his  voice  and  command,  but  who  must  inevitably 
teach  them  also  by  what  exerts  a  stronger  power, 
viz.,  the  insensible  influence  of  his  life  and  conduct. 
With  the  instinctive  accuracy  of  childhood  they 
mark  the  '^  expression  of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look, 
"  the  gait,  the  motion,  the  tone  or  cadence,  which 
'*  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  language  of  the 
"  sentiments  ; — and  while  speech  or  voluntary  lan- 
"  guage  is  a  door  of  the  soul,  which  we  may  open  or 
'^  shut  at  will ;  the  other  is  a  door  that  stands  open 
"  evermore,  and  reveals  to  others  constantly,  and 
"  often  very  clearly,  the  tempers,  tastes,  and  wishes 
"  of  our  hearts/'*  Looking  to  the  susceptibility  of 
childhood,  then,  the  pupil  has  no  deeper  interest 
than  that  the  Teadier  who  is  to  be  his  example  shall 
be  such  in  character,  that,  speaking  or  acting,  in 
every  movement  and  expression,  whether  designed 
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or  unconscious,  he  shall  ovi  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart  bring  forth  nothing  but  that  which  is  good. 

The  Schoolmaster's  next  qualification  is  mental 
POWER.  It  requires  no  demonstration  to  shew,  that 
he  who  is  to  draw  forth,  mould,  and  direct  the 
faculty  of  thought  in  others,  must  himself  possess  a 
perspicacious  and  energetic  mind.  If  this  quality 
be  awanting,  its  absence  cannot  be  compensated. 
Other  deficiencies,  as  imperfect  attainment,  or  want 
of  skill,  may  probably  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
observation.  But  if  mental  vigour  be  absent,  that 
is  a  radical  defect,  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

To  require  this  is  merely  to  defer  to  the  universal 
law,  which  prescribes  that  important  trusts  shall  be 
devolved  upon  those  whom  nature  and  study  have 
fitted  to  discharge  them.  Nor  is  it  anywhere  more 
reasonable  to  look  for  Teachers  endowed  with  the 
higher  mind,  than  in  Schools  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Dick's  Bequest,  Experience  shews,  too,  that 
such  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  disadvantages 
which  ensue  when  unfortunately  this  qualification  is 
not  possessed.  A  Teacher  who  has  no  claim  to  the 
clearness  of  head,  or  the  elevation  of  ideas  and  moral 
force  which  are  now  expected  in  Schoolmasters  con- 
nected with  the  Bequest,  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  vigorous  intellectual 
tone  now  so  frequently  encountered.  The  defect 
may  exist  too,  in  combination  with  intellectual  at- 
tainment. However  accomplished  himself,  if  the 
Teacher  cannot  impress  others,  if  his  manner  is  cold 
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and  timid,  with  a  want,  it  may  be,  of  physical  energy • 
not  only  is  there  induced  a  torpidity  fatal  to  the 
spirit  of  cheerful  advancement,  but  his  very  authority 
may  be  endangered,  and  the  external  prosperity  of  the 
School  exposed  to  serious  hazard.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar force  of  character,  also,  not  always  allied  to  high 
mental  culture,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  art  of 
making  instruction  tell  powerfully  upon  many  pupils. 

The  evil  is  aggravated  in  the  case  of  pupils  pro- 
mising in  talent,  and  whose  circumstances  enable 
them  to  advance  to  the  higher  branches.  Placed 
under  a  Teacher  who  has  no  power  to  excite  reflec- 
tion or  awaken  intelligence,  it  is  manifest  that  such 
pupils  cannot  be  considered  as  having  obtained  an 
intellectual  guide  or  help,  but  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  subjected  to  a  drag  or  impediment.  In 
the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter  will  be  found  the 
striking  remarks  of  Dr.  Anjold  upon  this  subject. 

There  have  been  various  examples  of  the  benefit 
of  a  determined  and  persevering  character  in  the 
Teacher.  Even  where  physical  strength  has  been 
impaired  and  education  defective,  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  observe  these  disadvantages  overcome  by  the 
efforts  of  a  manly  resolution ;  and  in  the  business  of 
the  School  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  a  bold  and 
commanding  spirit  in  the  Teacher  sustains,  by  its 
energy,  the  interest  of  the  business,  rousing  the  pupils 
to  exertion,  and  preventing  listlessness  and  torpor. 
A  firm  spirit  has  also  been  observed  to  be  of  excellent 
use  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  sustaining  its  pos- 
sessor under  the  discouragement  of  deserted  benches, 
and  counteracting  extreme  depression  by  innate  ani- 
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mation,  until  his  own  diligence  and  skill  have  brought 
back  the  tide  of  popular  favour. 

Among  the  qualifications  of  a  good  Teacher  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  essential  one  of  natural 
APTITUDE.  Amid  the  great  variety  of  the  endow- 
ments of  nature  there  is  no  one  more  marked 
than  this.  Some  men  appear  to  possess  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  gift  the  faculty  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  children,  interesting  their  minds,  and 
calling  forth  their  powers.  They  seize,  as  it  were,  by 
intuition,  the  appropriate  topics  and  views,  and  pre- 
sent them  in  the  most  suitable  and  attractive  aspect. 
They  seem  to  have  received  from  Nature  herself  the 
happy  art  of  combining  restraint  with  cheerful  exer- 
tion in  the  young.  Seeing  them  teach,  you  would 
suppose  that  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  a  charm, 
as  it  were,  in  their  manner,  and  in  the  very  move- 
ment and  inclination  of  their  bodies,  they  captivate  the 
hearts  of  their  pupils,  and  enjoy  a  means  of  intelligent 
intercourse  with  them  equally  singular  and  effective. 

This  talent  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  degrees, 
and  it  is  generally  united  more  or  less  with  a  natural 
liveliness  of  disposition,  although  that  combination, 
as  will  afterwards  be  shewn,  is  not  invariable  or 
necessary.  Where  the  faculty  exists  in  no  degree — 
which,  however,  is  not  hastily  to  be  concluded — 
the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unhappy.  The 
Teacher  may  be  endowed  with  dispositions  the  most 
amiable,  possessed  of  high  qualifications  in  learning, 
and  unblameable  in  diligence ;  but  whether,  from  a 
want  of  physical  or  mental  energy,  or  from  a  tem- 
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perament  naturally  cold  and  uninterested,  or  from  a 
confinement  of  soul,  and  inability  to  go  out  of  himself 
and  put  on  the  image  of  his  pupil's  mind, — with  all 
that  is  in  it  of  tenderness  and  gentleness,  weakness, 
and  the  feeling  of  difficulty ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  hopefulness  and  capability — whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  young  minds  are  not  roused  into  action, 
there  is  no  cheerful  exertion,  no  joy  in  obstacles 
overcome,  dreariness  and  torpidity  overhang  the 
School  like  an  incubus,  and  the  genial  spirit  of  youth 
is  frozen  into  inaction. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  educational  arrangements 
cannot  be  complete  or  satisfactory  without  an  efficient 
means  of  discovering  those  upon  whom  the  teaching 
power  has  been  bestowed  in  largest  measure,  and  of 
directing  their  minds  and  desires  towards  the  work 
to  which  they  have  received  this  natural  vocation. 

Another  requisite  indispensable  to  the  School- 
master is  LEARNING.  In  Order  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  Parochial  School,  which,  although  beginning 
with  the  child's  alphabet,  extends  to  the  range  of 
study  pursued  by  a  youth  preparing  for  his  first  or  a 
subsequent  year  at  the  University,  it  is  clear  that  a 
limited  reach  of  attainment  in  the  master  will  not 
suffice.  No  part  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Dick's 
Bequest  has  been  more  generally  approved  than  the 
Examination  of  newly  appointed  Teachers,  with  a 
view  to  the  elevation  of  their  literary  acquirements. 
Without  learning,  a  Schoolmaster  cannot  teach  what 
his  office  requires,  or  command  the  respect  which  is 
necessary  to  his  teaching  anything  well.      Nor  is 
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the  benefit  of  his  learning  not  confined  to  branches  in 
which  it  is  directly  employed.  Everything  that  is 
taught  shares  in  the  advantage  of  the  power  which 
attainment  imparts. 

The  last  element  in  the  qualities  of  a  School- 
master which  we  shall  notice  here  is  moral  earnest- 
ness— ^that  combination  of  perception  and  will  which 
gives  a  real  practical  effect  to  conviction.  The  duties 
of  his  oflSce — the  incalculable  value  of  the  pupil's 
interests  dependent  on  himself — his  responsibility  for 
the  advancement  of  those  interests  by  instruction  and 
example — the  maintenance  of  an  upward  tendency 
in  all  he  does  and  aims  at,  these,  and  every  high 
design,  which  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  an 
enlightened  judgment  he  proposes  to  himself,  will 
all  have  a  security  in  this  quality  against  the  rock 
upon  which  so  much  that  is  good  suffers  shipwreck, 
viz.,  the  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  the  speculative 
recognition  of  what  is  right,  without  adequate  con- 
cern to  practise  it. 

When  we  fairly  consider  and  weigh  the  true  end 
of  public  instruction,  for  which  these  qualifications 
are  demanded,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  high  esti- 
mate of  the  Schoolmaster's  office  conceived  and  given 
forth  by  the  best  intellects.  Some  of  these  opinions 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  Chapter.  Luther 
knew  not  whether  to  give  precedence  to  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry  or  to  that  of  teaching.  It 
was  a  saying  of  that  eminent  teacher,  Dr.  Arnold, 
that  "  the  business  of  a  Schoolmaster,  no  less  than 
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'^  that  of  a  Parish  Minister,  is  the  cure  of  souls." 
Others  have  held  the  office  of  an  Educator  to  be  the 
noblest  on  earth — higher  in  importance  than  that  of 
the  statesman  ;  for  while  the  latter  watches  over  the 
outward  interests  of  a  people,  the  Teacher  quickens 
its  inner  life.  In  this  country  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment will  regard  as  insufficient  any  definition  even 
of  a  statesman's  functions,  which  excludes  him  from 
a  concern  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people :  it  is  at  the  same  time  impossible  to  with* 
hold  assent  from  the  justice  of  that  estimate  of  the 
Teacher's  office  in  particular,  which,  regarding  its 
direct  function  as  consisting  in  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  gives  to 
it  a  place  of  the  very  highest  consideration. 

What  impression  ought  a  Teacher's  mind  to  re- 
ceive from  the  perusal  of  such  views  as  those  now 
referred  to  ?  It  were  melancholy  indeed  if  the  re- 
sult were  only  an  inflated  notion  of  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  without  any  practical  influence  upon  its 
exercise.  An  ingenuous  mind,  awakened  to  a  right 
perception  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  ends  and  bearing  of  his  calling,  will, 
as  its  chief  sentiment,  derive  from  the  contemplation 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  deep  responsibility.  The  more 
highly  we  estimate  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
this  vocation,  of  necessity  the  demand  for  high  qua- 
lities in  those  who  exercise  it  is  proportionally  raised. 
The  inquiry,  therefore,  of  the  spirit  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  duties  in  which  it  has  engaged, 
will  be,  How  shall  my  feeble  powers  cope  with  such 
an  undertaking  ?     By  what  application  of  my  facul- 
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ties,  by  what  surrender  of  my  ease  and  pleasure,  can 
I  become  more  fit  than  I  am  for  duties  so  momentous 
and  sacred  ? 

The  more  sincerely  such  questions  are  put,  and 
the  natural  impulse  which  accompanies  them  is 
obeyed,  the  nearer  will  the  mind  approach  to  the 
condition  best  calculated  for  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  art  of  instruction,  for  turning  every  gift  and 
accomplishment  to  the  largest  account.  In  this  field 
how  does  self-sufficiency  mar  the  most  energetic 
efforts !  How  instantaneous  is  the  conviction,  that 
he  who  exhibits  it  has  never  obtained  a  view  of  the 
real  nature  of  his  duties — that  his  spirit  has  never 
been  solemnized  by  the  brightness  of  that  light  from 
above,  the  reflection  of  which  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  his  calling  to  impart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  and  candid  mind, 
conscious  of  its  own  insufficiency,  learns  of  Him, 
who,  as  it  has  been  said,  with  the  Divine  wisdom 
which  separates  Him  from  all  other  teachers,  declares 
that  a  first  requisite  for  becoming  great  in  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  is  humility.  "  True  humility,"'  says 
Burke,  "  the  basis  of  the  Christian  system,  is  the  low, 
'*  but  deep  and  firm  foundation  of  all  real  virtue.''"^ 


•  Works  of  Edmund  Burke,  1846,  toI.  iii.  p.  805.    So,  in  Dryden's 
Eleonora, — 

"  These  Tirtues  rais'd  her  &bric  to  the  sky ; 
For  that,  which  is  next  Heav'n,  is  charity. 
But,  as  high  torrets,  for  their  airy  steep 
Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep ; 
And  lofty  oedars  as  fiir  upwards  shoot, 
As  to  the  nether  heay'ns  they  drive  the  root ; 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.*' 
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He  who  is  thus  taught  is  penetrated  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection ;  and  when  he 
remembers,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  true  source  of 
moral  influence  in  his  School  is  his  own  heart,  he 
feels  how  inadequate  is  any  earthly  resource  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  and  so  he  seeks  for  aid  from  Him 
who  alone  can  give  it,  and  who  is  faithful  to  perform 
His  promise,  that  none  shall  ask  without  receiving. 

Influenced  by  such  sentiments,  the  ingenuous 
Teacher,  having  a  regard  to  his  own  imperfection  in 
all  that  he  does,  constantly  feels  that  there  is  a 
further  point  of  good  which  he  has  not  yet  reached, 
and  that,  in  truth,  there  is  no  defined  standard  of 
proficiency  to  which  he  can  limit  his  efforts  or  his 
desires.  He  recognises  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  duty 
to  maintain  an  unceasing  struggle  after  a  degree  of 
excellence  lying  beyond  any  hitherto  attained.  This 
is  a  duty  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  progressive 
nature  of  our  moral  condition ;  nor  ought  the  view 
to  be  regarded  as  vain  or  disheartening.  As  life 
advances,  and  faithful  exertion  in  study  and  labour 
advances  also,  the  mind  gradually  rises  above  mists 
and  perplexities  which  before  obscured  it.  There  is  a 
conscious  increase  of  ease  and  power,  and  thus  we  have 
the  encouragement  of  success  still  to  go  on,  although 
we  know  that  the  highest  goal  can  never  be  reached. 
The  same  feeling  will  affect  the  conscientious 
Teacher's  mind  in  reference  to  his  own  acquirements, 
and  although  he  may  have  obtained  the  highest 
oflBcial  attestations  of  their  sufficiency,  he  will  never 
himself  consider  them  complete  ;  but  with  the  hum- 
bleness characteristic  of  minds  the  most  enlightened 
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and  advanced,  he  will  always  think  rather  of  what 
he  has  not  attained — of  the  immeasurable  expanse 
of  knowledge  upon  which  he  has  not  yet  entered — 
than  of  the  few  shells,  which  following  others  (how 
far  behind !)  he  has  gathered  upon  the  shore  of  that 
unexplored  ocean. 

The  continued  pursuit  of  new  attainment  is  neces- 
sary to  the  Teacher,  in  order  to  preserve  the  elasti- 
city of  his  mind — ^to  refresh  and  enrich  it — to  main- 
tain its  strength  by  exercise,  and  its  alacrity  by  the 
consciousness  of  advancement.  And  although  his 
present  study  may  be  apart  from,  and  beyond  the 
subjects  of  his  teaching,  his  pupils  nevertheless  reap 
from  it  a  large  benefit.  A  mind  engaged  itself  in 
acquiring  can  better  sympathize,  than  a  mind  stand- 
ing still,  with  the  youthful  effort  to  acquire.  The 
intellect  is  sharper — the  aflFections  are  more  tender. 
On  all  sides  he  is  more  impressible,  and  consequently 
more  ready  to  give  out,  than  if  his  powers  were  re- 
laxed by  the  cessation  of  effort. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  sake,  the  work  of  mental  cultivation  is  to  the 
earnest  Teacher  a  work  that  never  ceases. 

No  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  a 
Teacher  in  whom  the  foregoing  qualities  are  united. 
His  instructions  have  the  double  force  of  precept 
and  example.  His  own  life  acts  as  a  constant, 
though  silent  appeal,  to  his  pupil's  moral  sense,  and 
the  latter  is  drawn  up  to  a  high  tone  of  duty  and 
effort  by  a  power  which,  though  unasserted  and 
unconscious,  is  yet  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the 
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strongest  external  stimulants  and  incentives.  This 
is  not  mere  speculation.  No  doubt  the  published 
examples  of  the  highest  influence  to  which  we  refer 
are  rare.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain 
enough  that  merit  of  this  description  does  not  court 
the  light.  But,  happily,  examples  are  to  be  found, 
and  one  or  two  which  most  readily  occur  are  noted. 

In  the  instructive  and  delightful  life  of  Philip 
Henry  by  his  son,  we  are  informed  that  he  received 
the  Lord's  Supper  while  yet  a  pupil  at  Westminster 
School,  and  that  he  would  often  speak  of  the  great 
pains  with  which  his  master.  Dr.  Busby,  prepared 
him  and  others  for  that  solemn  ordinance, — *'  With 
'^  what  skill  and  seriousness  of  application,  and 
''  manifest  concern  for  their  souls,  he  opened  to 
'^  them  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  and  of  the  work 
"  they  had  to  do  in  it ;  and  instructed  them  what 
''  was  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  it ;  and  this  he 
''  made  a  business  of,  appointing  them  their  religious 
"  exercises  instead  of  their  school  exercises."  The 
success  of  this  is  then  stated  in  the  pupil's  own 
warm  and  emphatic  language,  and  it  is  added,  ''  Dr. 
"  Busby's  agency,  under  God,  in  this  blessed  work, 
"  he  makes  a  very  grateful  mention  of  in  divers  of 
'*  his  papers.  The  Lord  recompense  it,  saith  he,  a 
"  thousandfold  into  his  bosom."* 

The  venerable  Swartz  has  been  characterized  by 
Bishop  Heber  as  ^^  one  of  the  most  successful  mis- 
"  sionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles." 
His  aid  was  sought  by  sovereign  princes  as  well  as  by 

♦  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  pp.  10, 11. 
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the  British  goTemment ;  and  while  it  is  said  of  him 
that  the  poor  and  the  injured  looked  up  to  him  as 
an  unfailing  friend  and  advocate,  and  that  the  great 
and  powerful  concurred  in  yielding  him  the  highest 
homage  ever  paid  in  India  to  European  virtue,  it  is 
also  recorded  that  his  '*  life  was  one  continued 
''  effort  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  blessed  Master/' 
If  we  turn  to  the  early  training  of  this  remarkable 
man,  we  find  that  **  at  the  age  of  eight  years  young 
'^  Swartz  was  sent  to  the  principal  Grammar  School 
"  at  Sonnenburg,  where,  together  with  the  elements 
''  of  classical  learning,  he  received  many  good  im- 
"  pressions  from  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
"  tions  of  its  rector,  Mr.  Helm.  This  excellent  per- 
"  son  particularly  enforced  upon  his  pupils  the  im- 
*'  portance  of  private  devotion,  and  encouraged  them 
**  to  offer  up  their  petitions  in  language  suggested 
"  by  their  own  feelings.  Swartz  afterwards  declared 
"  that  even  at  that  very  early  age  he  used  frequently 
"  to  retire  from  his  youthful  companions  into  soli- 
''  tude,  and  there  pour  out  his  heart  before  God, 
'*  that  he  found  this  practice  highly  beneficial,  and 
"  that  when  conscious  especially  of  having  acted 
'*  wrong,  he  could  never  again  regain  tranquillity  of 
''  mind  until  he  had  earnestly  implored  the  Divine 
"  forgiveness. 

"  On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Helm  by  his  entrance  on 
''  ministerial  duty,  his  successor  neglected  the  reli- 
*'  gious  improvement  of  his  scholars,  and  Swartz 
"  became  comparatively  indifferent.*'* 

*  Memoir  of  Swartz,  by  Dr.  PearaoD,  vol.  i.  p.  56.^ 
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It  is  not  in  iudividual  pupils  aloue  that  we  find 
examples  of  the  personal  influence  of  a  Teacher 
actuated  by  high  moral  views  of  duty.  The  Rev. 
John  Brown  of  Haddington,  author  of  the  Self-Inter- 
preting Bible,  and  other  works,  in  the  year  1747, 
while  yet  a  student,  opened  a  School  at  Gairney 
Bridge,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinross, 
which  he  taught  for  two  years.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  address  his  pupils  on  the  subject 
of  religion  with  all  that  warning  energy  and  pathos 
which  he  uniformly  displayed  in  dealing  with  the 
young  on  the  matter  of  their  eternal  interest,  and 
to  the  influence  of  these  instructions  is  attributed 
the  striking  fact,  that  of  his  pupils  in  this  humble 
School,  taught  by  him  for  so  short  a  time,  not  fewer 
than  eight  or  nine  ultimately  became  tninisters  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  mind  naturally  turns  to  Dr.  Arnold  as  a 
striking  and  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  stated.  No  greater  service 
has  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  gene- 
rally than  the  publication  of  his  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence. Rugby,  the  School  which  he  taught,  is  no 
doubt  a  seminary  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Parish 
School,  but  the  principles  by  which  his  teaching  and 
conduct  were  guided  are  applicable  to  the  work  of 
education  in  all  its  various  spheres.  He  was  a 
Teacher  of  high  talent,  who  gave  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  to  the  advancement  of  his  pupils  and 
government  of  his  School.  But  he  was  also  an 
earnest  Christian,  who  could  not  separate  his  piety 
from  his  daily  work,  or  withhold  its  influence  from 
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those  committed  to  his  charge.  With  him,  too,  the 
work  of  self-improvement  never  ceased  or  flagged ; 
and  he  believed,  and  undoubtedly  with  reason,  that 
in  prosecuting  his  own  literary  pursuits  he  was  contri- 
buting eminently  to  the  efficiency  of  his  instructions. 
His  character,  at  the  sametime,  combined  tenderness 
of  heart  with  great  moral  intrepidity.  The  fruit  of 
such  qualities  faithfully  applied  in  the  education  and 
training  of  his  pupils,  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
less  than  a  moral  renovation  in  the  character  of 
public  School  instruction  in  England.  The  following 
testimony  is  borne  by  Dr.  Moberley,  head  master  of 
Winchester  School,  who  differed  widely  from  Dr. 
Arnold  in  politics  and  matters  ecclesiastical.  After 
referring  to  the  former  rarity  of  the  religious  char- 
acter in  students  at  the  English  Universities,  Dr. 
Moberley  adds, — "  A  most  singular  and  striking 
''  change  has  come  upon  our  public  Schools,  a  change 
*'  too  great  for  any  person  to  appreciate  accurately 
**  who  has  not  known  them  in  both  these  times. 
"  This  change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  im- 
"  provement  of  our  generation  in  respect  of  piety 
"  and  reverence ;  but  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
"  personal  earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of 
"  character,  power  of  influence,  and  piety,  which 
"  none  who  ever  came  near  him  could  mistake  or 
"  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into 
"  our  Schools  is  mainly  attributable.  He  was  the 
"  first.  It  soon  began  to  be  matter  of  observation 
"  to  us  in  the  University  that  his  pupils  brought 
"  quite  a  different  character  with  them  to  Oxford 
"  than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.     I  do  not 
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"  speak  of  opinions ;  but  his  pupils  were  thoughtful, 
**  manly-minded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligation 
"  when  they  first  came  to  college  ;  we  regretted, 
"  indeed,  that  they  were  often  deeply  imbued  with 
"  principles  which  we  disapproved,  but  we  cordially 
"  acknowledged  the  immense  improvement  in  their 
''  characters  in  respect  of  morality  and  personal 
''  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an 
"  influence  for  good  which  (for  how  many  years  I 
"  know  not)  had  been  absolutely  unknown  to  our 
«  public  Schools."* 

The  foregoing  examples  are  well  worthy  of  being 
studied  and  earnestly  pondered  by  all  concerned  in 
the  work  of  education.  If  a  similar  spirit  were  im- 
bibed by  a  large  portion  of  our  Teachers,  how  greatly 
would  the  standard  and  quality  of  education  be 
elevated  ;  and  how  altogether  incalculable  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  purifying  influence  communicated  to 
the  character  of  the  people  1  To  every  Teacher  it 
must  be  a  solemnizing  thought,  that  it  lies  with  him 
in  a  great  measure  to  secure  to  society  blessings  so 
invaluable.  He  ought  at  the  same  time  to  take  en- 
couragement from  the  reflection,  that  nothing  is 
denied  to  him  who,  simple  in  purpose  and  faithful 
in  duty,  does  his  part  with  the  might  which  has 
been  given  him,  but  places  his  hope  and  reliance 
in  God,  who  alone  can  answer  the  prayers  which 
accompany  all  his  efforts. 

•  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  1844,  vol.  L  pp.  171, 172. 
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APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   XV. 

1.— OFFICB  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 
LUTHER. 

I  will  say  briefly  of  a  diligent  pious  School  Teacher  or  Magis- 
ter,  or  of  whomsoever  it  is  that  £uthffilly  brings  np  boys  and 
instracts  them,  that  sach  an  one  can  never  be  sufficiently  re- 
compensed or  paid  with  money ;  as  also  the  heathen  Aristotle 
says,  yet  is  this  calling  so  shamefully  despised  among  us  as 
though  it  were  altogether  nought.  And  we  call  ourselves 
Christians! 

And  if  I  must  or  could  relinquish  the  office  of  preacher  and 
other  matters,  there  is  no  office  I  would  more  willingly  have 
than  that  of  Schoolmaster  or  Teacher  of  boys.  For  I  know  that 
this  work,  next  to  the  office  of  preacher,  is  the  most  profitable, 
the  greatest,  and  the  best.  Besides,  I  know  not  even  which  is 
the  best  of  the  two.  For  it  is  hard  to  make  old  dogs  tame  and 
old  rogues  upright,  at  which  task,  nevertheless,  the  preacher's 
office  labours,  and  often  labours  in  vain.  But  young  trees  be 
more  easily  bent  and  trained,  howbeit  some  should  break  in  the 


Beloved  I  count  it  one  of  the  highest  virtues  upon  earth,  to 
educate  faithfully  the  children  of  others,  which  so  few,  and 
scarcely  any,  do  by  their  own. 

NIEBUHR. 

The  office  of  an  instructor  of  youth  especially  is  a  most 
honourable  one,  and  one  of  the  happiest  callings  in  life  to  a 
noble  heart,  despite  all  the  evils  which  mar  its  ideal  beauty ;  it 
was  once  the  object  of  my  voluntary  choice.* 


»  He  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  PruMia,  now  King  Frederick  William  IV. 

Q 
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ARNOLD. 


It,  the  work  of  the  School,  and  the  Parochial  Ministry,  have 
each  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  but  education  has 
the  advantage  on  the  whole,  where  it  can  be  combined  with 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  sick  and  old,  the  sobering  needful 
to  qualify  the  influences  of  youth  and  health  and  spirits  so  con- 
stantly isplayed  by  boys,  and  necessary  also  in  a  great  degree 
to  those  who  teach  boys. 


2.— MENTAL  POWER  NECESSARY  TO  TEACHER. 
•  ARNOLIl. 

For  nineteen  out  of  twenty  boys,  he  said,  ordinary  men  may 
be  quite  sufficient,  but  the  twentieth,  the  boy  of  real  talents, 
who  is  more  important  than  the  others,  is  liable  evea  to  suffer 
injury  from  not  being  early  placed  under  the  training  of  one 
whom  he  can,  on  close  inspection,  look  up  to  as  his  superior  in 
something  besides  mere  knowledge.  The  dangers,  he  observed, 
were  of  various  kinds.  One  boy  may  acquire  a  contempt  for 
the  information  itself,  which  he  sees  possessed  by  a  man  whom 
he  feels  nevertheless  to  be  far  below  him.  Another  will  fancy 
himself  as  much  above  nearly  all  the  world  as  he  feels  he  ia 
above  his  own  tutor ;  and  will  become  self-sufficient  and  scorn- 
ful. A  third  will  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  as  a  point  of 
humility,  to  bring  himself  down  intellectually  to  a  level  with 
one  whom  he  feels  bound  to  reverence,  and  thus  there  have 
been  instances,  where  the  veneration  of  a  young  man  of  ability 
for  a  teacher  of  small  powers  has  been  like  a  millstone  round 
the  neck  of  an  eagle. 
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3.— SELF-IMPROVEMENT  IN  TEACHER. 
ARNOLD. 

Whatever  labour  he  bestowed  od  his  literary  works  was  only 
part  of  that  constant  progress  of  self-education  which  he  thought 
essential  to  the  right  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher. 

Intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  Teacher 
ought  himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly 
above  the  level  of  his  Scholars.  I  am  sure,  he  said,  speaking 
of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  that  I  do  not  judge  of  them,  or  expect 
of  them,  as  I  should,  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my 
own  mind. 

Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  wish  my  mind  to  feel  less,  or  to  think 
less  upon  public  matters ;  ere  it  does  so,  its  powers  must  be 
paralyzed ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  more  active  my  own  mind 
is,  and  the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and  political  points, 
the  better  for  the  school ;  not,  of  course,  for  the  folly  of  prosely- 
tizing the  boys,  but  because  education  is  a  dynamical,  not  a 
mechanical  process,  and  the  more  powerful  and  vigorous  the 
mind  of  the  Teacher,  the  more  clearly  and  readily  he  can  grasp 
things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  another. 
And  to  this  I  find  myself  coming  more  and  more  ;  I  care  less 
and  less  for  information,  more  and  more  for  the  pure  exercise  of 
the  mind,  for  answering  a  question  concisely  and  comprehen- 
sively, for  shewing  a  command  of  language,  a  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  and  power  of  combination. 

NIEBUHR. 

Learning,  conscientious  learning,  a  constant  effort  to  test 
and  augment  our  knowledge — that  is  our  theoretical  vocation 
for  life,  and  especially  that  of  the  young,  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  surrender  themselves  freely  to  the  charms  of 
the  new  intellectual  world  opened  to  them  in  books.  He  who 
writes  a  treatise,  let  him  say  what  he  will,  claims  to  teach  ;  and 
no  one  can  teach  without  a  degree  of  wisdom,  which  is  the 
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compensation  God  gives  ns,'  if  we  strive  after  it,  for  the  depart- 
ing bliss  of  youth. 

The  study  which  I  require  of  you  makes  very  little  show, 
advances  slowly,  and  it  will  perhaps  depress  you  to  see  a  long 
series  of  years  before  you  exclusively  devoted  to  acquirement. 
But  truly  to  learn  and  to  acquire  is  the  true  good  of  Uieoretical 
life,  and  our  lifetime  is  not  so  short  But  long  as  it  may  be,  we 
have  ever  to  go  on  learning.     Thank  Qod  that  it  is  so. 


4.— PUPILS  REFLECT  CHARACTER  OP  TEACHER. 
ARNOLD. 

It  was  not  the  Master  who  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the 
sake  of  the  School,  but  the  School  which  was  beloved  or  dis- 
liked for  the  sake  of  the  Master.  Whatever  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter was  impressed  on  the  Scholars  whom  it  sent  forth,  was 
derived,  not  from  the  genius  of  the  place,  but  firom  the  genius 
of  the  man.  Throughout  the  whole,  whether  in  the  School 
itself,  or  in  its  after  effects,  the  one  image  that  we  have  before 
us  is  not  Hugby,  but  Arnold, 


6.— TEACHER^S  STANDARD. 


ABNOLD. 

He  was  constantly  striving  after  an  ideal  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  never  attained. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

DISCIPLINE. 

PBINC1PLB8  OP  GENERAL  CONDUCT — NOT  ICERELT  HOW  BEST  ORDER 
IS  TO  BE  PRESERVED  IN  SCHOOL ^THAT  MAY  LIMIT  INSTRUMEN- 
TALITY  PERFECT    SYSTEM    SEEKS    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MORAL 

PRINCIPLE—ONLY  COMPLETE  GUARANTEE  DIVINE  LAW — ATMO- 
SPHERE TO  BE  ONE  OF  LOVE,  TRUTH,  PURITY — 1.  ESSENTIAL 
TO  SCHOOL  AS  SPHERE  OF  MORAL  TRAINING — EASILY  LOST- 
LOVING,  TRUTHFUL    SPIRIT — SECURITY    OF    CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL 

EDIFICE ANTIDOTE  TO  CORRUPTING  INFLUENCES 2.  ESSENTIAL 

TO   SCHOOL   AS   SPHERE   OF   MENTAL   CULTURE MUST  CO-EXIST 

WITH  SENSE  OF  DUTY^-CHIEF  INSTRUMENT  TO  PRODUCE  THIS 

teacher's  own  loving  spirit — THIS  NOT  INDISCRIMINATE  IN- 
DULGENCE—CHASTENING PART  OF  god's  discipline  OF  LOVE 
— TEACHER  MUST  USE  LIKE  MEANS — FAULTS  MUST  BE  COMBATED 
ON  FIRST  APPEARANCE — USE  OF  GOOD  DISPOSITIONS  TO  CORRECT 
BAD— CAUSING  SENIOR  PUPILS  TO  BE  RESPECTED — CAUTION  AS 
TO  DIRECT  RELIGIOUS  APPEAL — PROFESSOR  PILLANS  ON  DISCI- 
PLINE— NECESSITY  OF  OCCASIONAL  SEVERITY — RELIGIOUS  MINDS 
— ^HOW  AFFECTED  BY  MORAL  OFFENCE  —  CALVIN  —  PERSONAL 
CHASTISEMENT — SELF-DISCIPLINE  OF  TEACHER — SELF-RESTRAINT 
— DIUGENCE  IN  DUTY — ^WANT  OP  INTEREST — CONTRACTION  OF 
DUTY — SYSTEMATIC  ORDER — ORGANIZATION — ^DEFECTIVE  CLAS- 
SIFICATION— MANAGEMENT  OF  NEW  ENTRANTS — SEPARATE  DE- 
PARTMENTS TO  BE  KEPT  DISTINCT — ^PENALTY  FOR  ERRORS — 
.  CORRECTION  IN  EXCESS— LAXITY  IN  CORRECTION— LONG  WAITING 
FOR  ANSWERS — ^EBfULATION — ^RECORD  OF  PROGRESS — TEACHEr's 
AUTHORITY  MUST  BE  SUPREME — SEPARATION  OF  SEXES — ORDER 
AND  SILENCE  IN  SCHOOL — LOCOMOTION. 

What  is  the  state  of  relations  within  a  School 
most  favourable  to  its  object — the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  pupils  1     In  its  familiar 
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acceptation,  Discipline  comprehends  (1.)  the  external 
order  of  the  School,  and  in  a  higher  sense,  (2.)  the 
rules  by  which  the  teaching  is  conducted.  In  the 
latter  view,  the  subject  will  necessarily  connect  itself 
with  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report,  devoted  to  the 
Examination  of  the  system  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.    At  present  it  is  proposed  to  remark, — 

1.  Upon  the  general  principles, — affecting  both 

Teacher  and  pupils — according  to  which  the 
conduct  of  the  School  ought  to  be  regulated, 
and, — 

2.  To  add  a  few  remarks  upon  such  points  of  dis- 

cipline as  have  come  under  observation  in 
the  visits  of  the  Trustees  and  their  Clerk. 

It  indicates  a  limited  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
nature  of  School  discipline,  to  regard  it  merely  as 
a  question  of  how  the  best  order  and  behaviour  shall 
be  secured  within  the  School.  Undoubtedly,  the 
formation  of  habits  of  order  and  correct  deportment 
is  important.  But  if  these  are  obtained  by  an  in- 
strumentality, which  studies  only  the  present  purpose, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  when  the  instrument- 
ality shall  be  withdrawn,  its  effect  will  cease.  If 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  pupils  depends  solely  upon 
the  presence  of  the  Teacher,  upon  his  commands  or 
penal  inflictions,  it  is  evident  that  the  good  behaviour 
thus  secured  is  merely  a  habit  of  deference  to  a 
strong  external  control,  and  that  the  continued  power 
of  a  habit  so  formed  cannot  with  certainty  be  relied 
upon,  after  that  control  shall  have  been  removed. 

A  perfect  system  of  School  discipline,  therefore, 
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does  not  depend  solely  upon  external  checks  and 
conventional  rules ;  but  seeks  as  its  ultimate  basis 
and  security  the  development  of  moral  piinciple  in  the 
pupil,  so  as  to  create  and  strengthen  in  his  mind  a 
law  of  habitual  obligation,  which  will  abide  with  him, 
when  no  longer  subjected  to  restraint  from  without. 
But  the  most  powerful,  and  the  only  perfect  guar- 
antee of  order,  is  the  Divine  Law  written  upon  the 
heart.  It  is  because  that  law  has  been  obliterated 
or  obscured,  that  human  rules  and  government  are 
necessary.  Its  restoration  alone  will  establish  a 
complete  order  of  peace  and  love.  The  degree  in 
which  these  graces  now  prevail  in  any  sphere  corre- 
sponds to  the  degree  in  which  the  authority  of  their 
Divine  origin  is  felt  and  obeyed.  Here,  then,  un-* 
doubtedly  is  the  great  source  and  fountainhead  of 
the  best,  and  purest,  and  most  persuasive  influence  ; 
and  thus  the  Teacher's  first  qualification  for  intro- 
ducing and  maintaining  order  in  his  School,  is  to 
have  the  love  of  God  implanted,  and  operating  with 
strength  and  power,  in  his  own  breast.  Well,  there- 
fore, may  he  adopt  the  Christian  poet's  invocation 
to  Charity,  and  say  with  him, — 

"  Oh  neves  seen  but  in  thy  bless'd  effects, 
Nor  felt,  bnt  in  the  soul,  ihat  heav'n  selects, 
Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own." 

The  Schoolmaster's  first  object  here  then  is,  that 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  School  shall  be  one  of 
LOVE,  and  tkuth,  and  pcrity. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  view 
now   expressed   is   mere   theorizing.     A   moment's 
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consideration  will  shew,  that  it  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  the  practical  efficiency  and  success  of  the  School. 

1.  A  high  moral  tone  is  essential  to  the  design  of 
the  School  as  a  seminary  of  moral  training.  The 
key-note  of  the  morality  of  the  School  is  the  moral 
tone  of  the  Teacher.  If  that  indicates  a  moral  feel- 
ing not  sensitive — not  nicely  scrutinizing  anything 
that  does  not  assume  the  garb  of  undisguised  vice, 
— not  shrinking  from  moral  defilement  in  a  classi- 
cal form — even  winking,  it  may  be,  at  a  conven- 
tional trenching  upon  the  outworks  of  purity  in 
language,  which,  although  formally  correct,  is  yet 
tainted  with  impurity  in  its  origin  and  its  sugges- 
tions— then  will  the  seeds  of  corruption  germinate 
quickly,  and  spring  into  rank  and  luxuriant  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  not  to 
the  view  of  the  world  surveying  the  surface,  but  to 
those  whose  interests  and  opportunities  induce  and 
enable  them  to  examine  the  inner  life  of  a  school,  to 
observe  how  impurity  shrinks  and  hides  its  face, 
when  the  moral  tone  of  the  Master  is  clear  and 
decided — the  moral  tone,  not  in  exhortation  and  re- 
proof merely,  but  declaring  itself  in  his  whole  bearing 
and  conduct — especially  in  unconscious  indications 
that  vice  and  falsehood  are  evidently  regarded  as 
things  not  to  be  suspected.  The  pupil  is  thus  taught 
not  so  much  by  injunction,  as  by  an  infinitely  more 
powerful  influence,  which  strengthens  his  principle 
by  a  tacit  appeal  to  his  conscience,  and  brings  into 
active  energy  the  feeling  on  his  part,  that  what  is 
expected  of  him  is  the  practice  of  that  truth  and 
purity  to  which  his  heart  does  reverence. 
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This  silent  influence,  founded  upon  the  reverence 
for  what  is  good,  requires  to  be  guarded  with  the 
most  anxious  solicitude.  In  proportion  to  its  deli- 
cacy and  sacredness  is  its  susceptibility  of  injury 
from  uncongenial  association,  and  it  may  imper- 
ceptibly decay  and  be  lost  through  the  operation  of 
causes  which,  though  certain  in  their  existence,  may 
be  unseen  and  difficult  of  detection. 

The  maintenance  of  a  common  feeling  of  reve- 
rence for  truth  and  purity  is  closely  connected  with 
the  growth  of  what  is  ,of  inestimable  value,  viz.,  a 
loving,  trustful  spirit,  that  thinks  no  evil,  being  trained 
to  judge  well  and  kindly  of  others.  That  spirit  car- 
ried on  into  life  is  the  main  security  and  strength  of 
the  Christian  social  edifice.  The  spirit  of  distrust  and 
division  isolates  and  weakens.  Brotherly  confidence 
and  love  give  the  strength  of  union  and  power. 

It  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  children  exposed,  it 
may  be,  to  the  example  and  influence  of  the  worldly- 
minded,  selfish,  and  indiflerent,  that  in  the  School 
they  enjoy  a  retreat,  where  the  tendency  to  corrup- 
tion may  be  checked,  and  their  minds  may  receive  a 
bent  towards  that  which  will  form  through  life  a 
source  of  inward  strength  and  delight. 

Everything  ought  to  be  sought  after  and  encou- 
raged which  is  congenial  to  a  happy  moral  tone. 
The  lesser  virtues  are  important  as  indications  of 
reverence  to  those  which  are  essential.    Cleanliness* 


*  At it  was  remarked,  as  a  rare  symptom  of  good  discipline,  that 

all  the  lesson  books  were  clean  and  well  kept  As  an  inflexible  rule,  the 
children,  on  entering  the  School  exerj  morning,  should  find  it  fresh  swept 
and  aired. 
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and  order  ia  person  and  dress,  therefore,  should  be 
required,  and  gentleness  and  courtesy  in  manner. 
The  Master  should  study  in  his  own  person*  whatever 
is  calculated  to  promote  these,  and  his  doing  so, 
indeed,  will  be  the  necessary  result  of  a  right  feeling 
of  his  own  position  and  influence.  Negligence  in 
dress  is  in  this  view  highly  reprehensible.  The 
body  has  been  moulded  perfect  and  complete, 
and  having  a  regard  to  the  marvellous  skill  and 
care  displayed  in  its  formation,  it  is  not  only  fit- 
ting, but  a  point  of  duty,  to  bestow  due  attention 
upon  what  is  decent  and  becoming  in  its  apparel. 
In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  Teacher  is  to  be  an 
example ;  and  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  close 
relation  of  his  function  to  that  of  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  young,  and  the 
strength  of  early  impressions. 

2.  A  pure  moral  atmosphere  in  the  School  is 
equally  essential  to  its  province  as  a  sphere  of  mental 
culture.  A  pure  morality  cannot  exist  without  en- 
gendering and  sustaining  the  sense  of  dcjty,  and 
the  establishment  of  that  principle  in  the  character 
is  the  highest  good  which  the  School  can  impart 
Speaking  of  the  honour  of  his  school,  as  concerned 
in  the  subsequent  career  of  his  pupils,  Dr.  Arnold 
says,t — "  It  is  the  effort  an  hundred  times  more 

*  *'  In  teachiDg  children  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  Schoolmaster  will 
"  have  great  difficulty  if  he  does  not  set  an  example  in  his  own  person ; 
"  he  should  not  go  into  the  School  unshaved,  as  I  see  many  do ;  this  has  a 
"  dirty  and  slovenly  appearance."— 5m^<7w/»m  Ilintf  by  Archdeacon  Daw*, 
p.  153. 

f  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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"  than  the  issue  of  the  effort,  that  is,  in  my  judg- 
''  ment,  a  credit  to  the  School ;  inasmuch  as  it 
"  shews  that  the  men  who  go  from  Rugby  to  the 
"  University  do  their  duty  there ;  and  that  is 
"  the  real  point  which  alone,  to  my  mind,  re- 
"  fleets  honour  either  on  individuals  or  on  so- 
"  cieties." 

What  is  the  instrument  by  which  chiefly  a  state  of 
feeling  and  of  relations,  so  inestimably  precious  in 
its  results,  is  to  be  produced  'i  It  is  the  Teacher's 
own  loving  spirit.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  has  remarked  in  him 
''  the  happy  power  of  a  loving  disposition,  which 
''  overflows  on  companions  though  their  attractions 
"  or  deserts  should  be  slender."  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  shew  how  valuable  is  such  a  disposition  in 
the  Teacher,  who  is  inevitably  brought  into  contact 
with  tempers  the  most  diverse,  and  has  no  security 
against  impatience  except  the  moral  restraints  of 
his  own  bosom.  Of  these  restraints  an  enduring 
spirit  of  love  is  the  chief,  and  it  will  operate  here 
with  peculiar  felicity  from  the  readiness  with  which 
children  are  touched  by  kindness,  and  yield  to  its 
influence.  Should  the  presiding  spirit  be  one  which 
regards  self  alone,  the  intuition  of  childhood  perceives 
it,  and  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  un- 
consciously it  may  be,  will  take  a  corresponding 
colour  and  tendency.  If,  therefore,  the  Teacher's 
work  is  done  as  a  task,  and  he  is  glad  to  get  rid  of 
it  and  of  them,  the  pupils  will  have  precisely  the 
same  feeling,  some  of  them  imbibing  it  insensibly, 
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and  the  better  principle  of  others  yielding  at  last 
after  a  feeble  resistance. 

But  where  the  Teacher  breathes  a  spirit  of  love 
towards  his  pupils,  they  will  not  fail  to  feel  and  to 
return  it.  Their  consciences  and  their  efforts  alike 
will  respond  to  the  sense  of  duty,  by  which  they 
instinctively  perceive  that  he  is  animated  ;  and  their 
delight  will  be  to  forward  his  views  and  gratify  his 
desires  in  their  own  improvement. 

It  were  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fore- 
going remarks  point  to  a  system  of  indiscriminate 
indulgence.  We  frequently  hear  the  law  of  love 
appealed  to,  and  it  is  said  we  ought  to  trust  in  the 
power  of  that  law  rather  than  say  or  do  what  may  be 
unpleasant  or  repulsive  to  others.  But  those  who 
make  this  appeal  do  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  love  which  thinks  of  nothing  but  indulgence, 
and  that  higher  manifestation  which  adapts  its  pro- 
cedure to  the  ultimate  and  essential  interest  of  the 
object  of  its  regard,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  duty 
in  every  relation.  Chastening  occupies  a  large  place 
in  the  discipline  of  love  exercised  by  Him,  who  is 
iiove  itself,*  and  the  Teacher  is  enjoined  by  the 
most  sacred  considerations  of  duty,  and  of  his  pupil's 
tru^  welfare,  to  use  the  same  means  in  circumstances 
which  demand  it.  What  kindness  to  a  child  can  be 
greater,  than  to  combat  his  faults  upon  their  first 
appearance,  before  they  become  habits'?  It  is  in 
childhood  that  faults  reveal  themselves,  before  dis- 
simulation has  been  learned.     Hence  the  danger  of 


*  ReTclation  iii.  19. 
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undue  restraint.  The  play  of  children  is  to  them 
serious  work,  and  it  is  here  that  their  character  may 
be  studied.  It  is  the  good  side  of  a  child's  disposition 
that  furnishes  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  bad. 
Hence  the  desirableness  of  the  Teacher  sympathiz- 
ing with  his  pupils,  and  knowing  the  points  of 
contact  between  their  minds  and  feelings  and  his 
own.^  It  is  by  this  means  chiefly  that  the  Teacher 
may  hope  to  form  in  his  pupils  a  habit  of  self- 
restraint.  That  habit  is  founded  on  love  and  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  on  self-denial — and  these 
are  the  qualities  which  give  to  the  best  training  its 
unspeakable  charm.  The  presence  in  a  Parish  School 
of  some  well  trained  children  of  better  rank,  has 
always  been  noticed  as  advantageous  in  communi- 
cating an  elevation  to  the  general  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  the  pupils. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Arnold  ^should  be  studied  by 
Teachers  desirous  to  understand  and  practise  the 
most  enlightened  and  wholesome  system  of  dis- 
cipline. His  pupils,  no  doubt,  were  of  a  higher  rank 
than  those  in  Parish  Schools,  and  Rugby  was  more 
exclusively  than  these  seminaries  a  school  of  learn- 
ing. But  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  the  essential  principles  of  good  discipline  tire 
applicable  alike  in  spheres  the  most  varied.  He 
kept  punishment  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground, and  by  kindness  and  encouragement  at- 
tracted the  good  and  noble  feelings  of  his  pupils, 
and  made  them  respect  themselves  by  the  respect 

*  See  Eztneti  flrom  Golsot  in  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 
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he  shewed  them.*  The  reflecting  Teacher  will  par- 
ticularly ponder  the  mode  in  which,  by  reposing 
confidence  in  the  senior  pupils,  he  sought  beneficially 
to  affect  the  rest,  thus  making  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence  among  themselves  objects  of  respect  and 
influence. 

Caution  must  be  observed  in  the  direct  use  of 
religious  argument  or  appeal  on  ordinary  occasions, 
in  the  way  either  of  rebuke  or  of  incentive.  For  the 
most  part  the  influence  of  these  must  bo  silent  and 
implied.  Familiar  usage  will  divest  them  of  the 
power  which  results  from  their  inherent  sanctity 
and  awfulness.  Where  moral  principle  has  taken 
root,  it  will  be  touched  by  any  censure,  however 
slight  and  indirect,  and  give  it  the  roost  effectual 
support. 

Professor  Pillans,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  The 
Rationale  of  Discipline,"  has  exhibited  in  striking 
terms,  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  give  much  assist- 
ance, various  resources  available  to  a  Teacher  in  the 
use  of  commendation  and  censure.  On  account  of 
their  practical  value,  extracts,  shewing  the  leading 
features  of  his  views  and  system,  are  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Chapter.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  important  observations  on  exaggeration  in  praise 
and  blame — ^the  use  of  admonition  first  in  private, 
and  afterwards  if  necessary  in  presence  of  school- 
fellows— and  the  serviceableness  of  the  pc^na  or 
written  imposition,  as  combining  literary  advance- 
ment  with  correction.     Many  Schools  within  the 


»  Vol.  L  pp.  101, 102. 
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region  of  the  Bequest  afford  scope  for  the  applica- 
tion of  such  views,  and  in  all  of  them  the  same  prin- 
ciples will  afford  useful  suggestions.  Theory  and 
practice  unite  in  verifying  the  remark,  "  that  when 
''  a  master  has  once  acquired  the  confidence  of  his 
^'  pupils,  he  may  constitute  almost  anything  he 
"  pleases,  reward  or  disgrace,  so  completely  will 
"  their  ideas  be  moulded  on  what  he  expresses  or 
"  seems  to  feel."* 

But  while  such  wise  and  benevolent  expedients 
are  to  be  carefully  sought  out  and  applied,  offences 
will  occur  to  which  they  are  not  suitable — and  the 
faithful  Teacher,  however  gentle  his  disposition, 
must  occasionally  be  severe.  His  severity,  however, 
is  the  assertion  and  defence  only  of  principles,  upon 
which  the  life  of  the  School,  and  the  moral  life  of  his 
pupils  depend — of  submission  to  just  authority,  and 
of  truth  and  purity.  When  moral  principles  are 
violated,  the  offence  must  be  treated  with  severity, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  repressing  it,  but  in  order 
to  give  the  offender  and  others  a  perception  of  the 
sacredneas  of  that  which  he  has  outraged.  In  the 
highest  moral  government  the  Christian  is  called  to' 
behold  the  severity  as  well  as  the  goodness  which  it 
manifests;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  minds  of' the 
finest  sensibility,  and  the  most  deeply  influenced  by 
religious  principle,  that  they  are  peculiarly  impatient 
of  moral  offence.  They  have  the  quickest  and  most 
exact  perception  of  the  boundary  which  separates 
right  from  wrong,  and  the  most  intense  feeling  of 

*  Rationale  of  Discipline,  p.  48. 
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the  sanctity  of  what  is  violated  by  the  transgression 
of  that  boundary  in  any  degree.  Of  Calvin  in  his 
youth  it  is  noted  by  Beza,  that  he  was  ^'  in  iWk 
'^  etiam  tenei*&  ietate  mirum  in  modum  religiosus  et 
"  severus  omnium  in  suis  sodalibus  vitiorum  cen- 
"  sor/'*  The  same  feature  was  prominent  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Arnold, — "  What  I  want  to  see  in 
^*  the  School,  and  what  I  cannot  find,  is  an  abhor- 
"  rence  of  evil/'f  Observe  also  the  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded  the  evil  of  combination  and  ex- 
cessive deference  of  boys  to  the  public  opinion  pre- 
valent in  the  School,  of  which,  as  through  the  mouth 
of  Elijah,  he  says, — "  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's 
"  voices,  but  fear  and  heed  the  voice  of  God  only."  J 
The  citations  appended  to  this  Chapter  exhibit 
the  views  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Professor  Pillans  on 
the  subject  of  personal  chastisement.  The  former 
on  principle  considered  it  necessary  in  the  case  of 
young  boys ;  and  while  Mr.  Pillans  strongly  leans  to 
the  general  exclusion  of  such  a  penalty,  he  notices 
the  occurrence  of  "  cases,  where  a  boy  deaf  to  the 
^*  voice  of  reason  and  kindly  remonstrance,  and 
''  apparently  without  the  moral  sense,  has,  aflter 
*'  resisting  all  other  means,  been  brought  to  a  better 
''  mind  by  the  solemn,  severe,  and  passionless  use  of 
**  the  rod.''  In  the  appended  excerpts,  also,  he 
notices  cases  of  moral  delinquency  as  demanding 
corporal  punishment. 


*  Joannis  CalTini   in   Noyum  Testamentum  Commentarii.     BeroUni, 
1888,  p.  4. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  103.  t  P.  IM. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  the 
first  object  of  a  Schoolmaster's  discipline  must  be 
himself.  He  must  have  clear  views  not  only  of  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  but  also  of  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  relation  between  a  Schoolmaster 
and  his  pupils,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  has 
been  entrusted  for  the  time  with  a  control  involving 
80  much  of  responsibility. 

And  here  what  most  readily  occurs  as  indispen- 
sable is  self-restraint.  The  danger  is  great  that  be* 
sides  indignation  at  moral  evil  there  creep  in  an 
irritation  which  obscures  the  judgment.  No  more 
striking  illustration  of  this  need  be  sought  than  what 
occurred  when  Dr.  Arnold,  having  lost  patience  and 
spoken  sharply  to  a  slow  boy,  the  pupil  looked  up  in 
his  face  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ? 
''  Indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  that  I  can.''  Years 
afterwards,  we  are  informed,  he  used  to  tell  the 
story  to  his  children,  and  said,  '*  I  never  felt  so  much 
**  ashamed  in  my  life — that  look  and  that  speech  I 
"  have  never  forgotten."*  Positive  injustice  and 
wrong  in  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  or 
otherwise,  may  not  be  the  greater  part  of  the  evil 
occasioned  by  the  indulgence  of  a  hasty  temper. 
The  business  ceases  to  be  calm  and  deliberate — ^the 
Teacher's  manner,  instead  of  giving  encouragement 
and  inspiring  confidence,  becomes  exacting  and  ap- 
parently harsh — and  either  he  loses  self-command  at 
wrong  answers,  or  he  forms  a  habit  of  prompting, 
which  is  a  direct  fruit  of  impatience.     Such  impa- 

•  Vol  i.  p.  119. 
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tience  will  occasionally  be  noticed  in  the  exercise  of 
spelling,  and  then  it  may  probably  be  traced  to  a 
want  of  care  in  training  the  pupils,  or  to  a  general 
laxity.  The  pupils  are  repressed  by  the  forcible 
manner  and  excess  of  emphasis  and  gesticulation 
which  are  used  when  the  teaching  is  that  of  autho- 
rity, and  not  of  reason  or  attraction  ;  and  the 
unhappy  influence  is  not  less  real,  though  it  may  not 
be  equally  conspicuous,  when  a  feeling  in  the  Teacher 
betrays  itself  in  something  not  entirely  pleasant — 
amari  aliquid — in  his  tone.  The  reflecting  Teacher 
will  perceive  at  once,  how  much  the  habits  here 
referred  to  may  disturb  the  respect  and  confidence, 
without  which  he  cannot  expect  a  cordial  response 
to  his  efforts.  The  consequence  most  to  be  regretted 
indeed,  is  the  interruption  to  the  growth  of  a  habit 
of  healthy  moral  sentiment  and  action  in  the  pupil. 
The  Master's  requirements  cease  to  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  an  approval  in  the  pupil's  consciousness,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  latter  is  deprived  of  the  willing 
alacrity  of  an  assenting  heart  and  judgment. 

Diligence  in  duty  is  another  point  in  a  Teacher's 
discipline  of  himself,  and  he  requires  to  be  continue 
ally  on  the  watch  to  check  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  remissness.  Deficiency  here  betrays 
itself  in  various  ways.  The  mechanical  art  of  read- 
ing is  found  so  imperfect  as  to  suggest  that  there 
must  be  inattention  to  common  points  of  duty. 
Ordinary  information  is  not  communicated,  or  if  it 
is,  the  mechanical  department  is  neglected.  No 
pains  are  found  to  advance  beyond  the  mere  require- 
ments of  duty — there  is  a  want  of  heart  and  interest, 
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much  listlessness,  and  no  preparation.  The  Teacher 
indeed,  has  not  a  set  of  the  lesson-hooks  for  his  own 
use  ;  and  his  want  of  preparation  appears  in  his 
inability  to  distinguish  the  essential  points  in  the 
lesson,  his  questions  being  determined  entirely  by  the 
accident  of  his  eye  catching  a  particular  verse  or 
sentence.  Need  it  be  noticed  how  low  is  the  idea 
of  his  vocation,  when  the  Master  shews  that  he  con- 
siders he  has  nothing  to  do  but  in  School, — no  pri- 
vate reading,  no  replenishing  of  his  mind,  no  refresh- 
ing or  elevating  of  his  conceptions.  Indisposition  on 
the  Master's  part  to  trouble  himself  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  strongly  manifested,  where  he  sent  a 
class  to  their  seats  to  study  a  lesson,  which  it  was 
evident  they  could  make  nothing  of  without  their 
Teacher's  assistance.  This  School  was  soon  all  but 
entirely  deserted. 

Another  indication  here  consists  in  the  contraction 
of  duty,  one  branch  being  allowed  to  extinguish 
another,  when  both  ought  to  be  carried  on, — or  in 
many  pupils  of  unequal  attainments  being  classed 
together  to  save  the  trouble  of  separate  lessons, — or  in 
the  study  of  particular  things,  e,g,y  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, &c.,  being  left  in  abeyance,  or  confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  pupils. 

When  such  symptoms  as  these  are  found  in  the 
School  of  an  able  Teacher,  the  mind  is  compelled  to 
believe  either  that  he  has  yielded  to  indolence,  or  that 
he  is  too  much  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

The  Teacher  must  observe  also  systematic  order. 
A  thorough  organization  of  the  School  is  a  first  con^ 
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dition  of  success — that  every  pupil  shall  be  in  the 
class  proper  for  his  state  of  progress — ^that  every 
class  shall  have  a  distinctly  defined  duty  for  each 
successive  hour  or  other  period  of  time,  and  that  the 
whole  business  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  advance 
without  confusion  or  disturbance,  the  Teacher's  im- 
mediate attention  being  judiciously  apportioned  so 
as  to  give  each  class  a  fair  share  of  it,  while  all  par* 
ticipate,  during  the  whole  time,  in  his  general  superin- 
tendence. These  arrangements  too  must  be  careftiUy 
sustained  and  precisely  observed,  every  pupil  being 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  exact 
performance  of  his  part.  But  the  Master  himself 
must  furnish  the  example  of  exactitude,  and  his  own 
anxiety  on  this  point  is  what  will  give  the  tone  to  the 
whole  business,  and  to  each  pupil's  feeling  with 
respect  to  it. 

The  evil  of  a  defective  classification  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  consequences  are  obvious  and 
unavoidable. 

(1.)  "26  in  No.  3  of  the  Irish  series  form  too  large  a  class, 
"  the  disparity  in  age  and  advancement  among  the  children 
"  being  too  great  for  their  being  judiciously  combined  in  one 
"  class.  The  book  also  is  a  great  deal  too  easy  for  the  higher 
"  portion  of  this  class,  and  the  injury  which  they  are  likely  to 
"  sustain  by  being  confined  to  matter  which  is  familiar  to 
"  them,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  encountering  difficulties, 
"  was  pointed  out." 

The  same  disregard  has  been  observed  where  a 
bad  reader  was  found  in  the  advanced  class,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  he  had  been  long  at  School.  At 
«  «  «  «  ,  the  whole  pupils  (39)  were  formed  into 
two  English  classes. 
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(2.)  "  It  might  be  looked  for  as  a  consequence  of  this  limi- 
"  tation  in  the  usual  variety  of  work,  and  more  particularly  of 
"  Mr.  «  «  «  •  being  relieved  of  the  initiatory  teaching,  that 
"  the  pupils  would  exhibit  the  fruits  of  a  more  regular  discipline, 
*'  and  more  constant  and  efficient  training  ;  but  such  a  result  is 
^*  not  found  here,  the  general  condition  of  the  children  being, 
''  on  the  contrary,  below  the  average  of  attainment  and  pro- 
"  ficiency." 

When  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  at- 
tainments of  the  highest  and  lowest  pupils,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  must  either  be  neglected  or 
must  prove  a  drag  upon  their  class-fellows. 

It  would  argue  culpable  insensibility  to  be  in- 
different to  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  to 
which  a  country  Schoolmaster  is  exposed  by  the 
accession,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  of  new  pupils, 
who  have  been  trained  elsewhere,  or  little  trained 
anywhere,  or  whose  acquirements  have  faded  or 
been  lost  while  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  There 
has  been  occasion,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to 
advise  the  introduction  of  as  perfect  a  system  of 
organisation  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbance 
of  the  general  progress  by  the  entry  of  new  and  un- 
disciplined pupils.  If  a  pupil  in  such  circumstances 
is  to  be  classed  with  others,  he  ought  to  take  his 
place,  not  according  to  the  time  during  which  he 
may  have  attended  School  formerly,  but  according 
to  what  the  Schoolmaster  may,  by  actual  exami- 
nation, ascertain  to  be  the  existing  state  of  his 
attainments.  It  will  not  unfrequently  be  advisable 
to  appoint  for  such  raw  levies  a  training  separate 
from  the  general  organization,  holding  out  to  them 
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apS  a  motire  to  exertion,  the  prospect  of  admission 
into  a  class  when  duly  qualified.  This  is  a  subject 
Tvhich  demands  careful  consideration  and  manage- 
menti  and  if  these  matters  are  allowed  to  take  their 
course  at  haphazard,  there  is  evidently  a  risk  of 
much  evil. 

The  spirit  of  order  must  pervade  every  part  of  the 
work.  The  lessons  must  not  be  jumbled  together. 
It  preserves  clearness  in  the  pupil's  conceptions  when 
his  different  exercises  are  kept  separate,  in  so  far  as 
not  required  to  throw  light  upon  each  other.  When 
Etymology  is  introduced  in  a  Grammar  lesson,  one 
is  apt  to  suppose  that  the  branch  thus  obtruded  is 
the  strong  point ;  and  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  order  and 
clearness  when  the  investigation  of  the  substance  of 
a  lesson  is  mingled  in  the  same  breath  with  Grammar 
and  Etymology.  Strict  habits  here  are  of  much 
service  also  in  checking  the  tendency  to  digression, 
and  the  inclination  to  put  questions  while  the  lesson 
is  being  read,  whereby  the  continuity  of  the  thought 
is  interrupted. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  danger  will  be  adverted 
to,  of  a  system  of  penalties  for  error  in  the  lesson  so 
severe  as  to  overwhelm  or  discourage  the  pupil,  and 
the  inconsistency  of  such  an  arrangement  with  a 
proper  sympathy  between  the  Teacher  and  pupil. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  censure 
of  such  methods  is  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
eflScient  system  of  correction.  The  latter  is  indis- 
pensable, and  under  proper  regulations,  gives  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  progress.  But  here  there  are 
two  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 
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Od  the  one  hand,  the  reading  of  the  pupils  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  running  fire  of  correc- 
tions from  the  Teacher  himself.  This  is  an  error 
originating  probably  in  a  want  of  self-control  on  his 
part.  It  shews  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  deside- 
rate and  insist  upon  habits  of  accuracy.  It  prevents 
the  pupils  also  from  reading  with  expression.  Else- 
where errors  are  corrected  after  each  pupil  has 
finished  his  sentence  ;  but  the  operation  of  correct- 
ing is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  encouraged  and 
enjoyed.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
true  object  is  to  discountenance  errors. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  frequent  tendency 
to  too  great  laxity  in  this  particular,  and  that  is 
generally  the  case  when  errors  are  corrected  by  the 
Teacher  himself,  whereby  a  powerful  hold  upon  the 
attention  of  the  class  is  lost.  The  practice  is  more 
especially  objectionable  when  adopted,  as  it  has  pro- 
fessedly been,  in  order  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
trifling  corrections,  which  might  be  prevented,  too, 
by  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  improper  cor- 
rection. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  a  not  unfrequent 
excess  of  tolerance  in  long  waiting  for  answers,  much 
valuable  time  being  expended  while  individual  pupils 
cope  with  difficulties  which  preparation  ought  to  have 
removed.  This  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  the 
benefit  to  the  pupil  of  working  out  the  answer  by  his 
own  mental  effort ;  and  that  benefit  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked :  but  certain  limits  must  be  assigned,  other- 
wise indolent  habits  will  be  engendered,  whereas  the 
exaction  of  promptitude  will  train  the  mind  to  rapidity 
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in  its  operations.  Nor  is  the  floor  of  the  Scho<d  the 
proper  place  for  the  deliberate  excogitation  of  indi- 
vidual pupils.  This  habit  is  too  frequently  accom* 
panied  by  the  inertia  of  body  elsewhere  remarked^  as 
well  as  by  mental  indolence,  and  the  excess  to  which 
it  is  carried  is  best  shewn  by  an  example. 

(3.)  "  In  the  expression,  *  of  man,'  the  noun  was  said  to  be 
"  in  the  objective,  and  it  was  inquired  why?  the  pupil  not 
"  being  prepared  with  an  answer,  the  question  was  passed 
"  round,  but  Mr.  •  •  «  «  insisted  on  the  boy  having  time  to 
'^  reflect;  and  so  also  in  geographical  questions,  where  the 
*'  memory  alone  is  concerned,  and  but  little  aid  can  be  looked 
*'  for  from  excogitation,  the  business  of  all  the  class  is  suspended 
"  to  afford  an  ignorant  pupil  time^br  reflection^ 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  emulation 
within  due  limits,  as  an  aid  to  advancement,  is 
opposed  to  the  independent  exercise  by  each  pupil 
of  his  own  powers.  Such  exercise,  as  already  pro- 
minently  shewn,  is  a  chief  purpose  of  education; 
and  not  only  is  it  not  impeded,  but  it  is  obviously 
and  materially  advanced  by  the  aid  of  a  jgenerous 
emulation. 

In  some  Schools  a  record  is  kept  of  the  business 
done,  the  progressive  condition  of  the  classes,  and 
the  standing  and  advancement  of  different  pupils^ 
and  occasionally  their  order  of  merit  in  written 
exercises.  This  has  been  regarded  with  much  appro- 
bation, as  indicative  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Teacher,  and  of  an  enlightened  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  School,  and  of  his  pupils  individually. 

It  need  scarcely  be  noticed  as  the  indispensable 
foundation  of  order  and  discipline,  and  effective  pro- 
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gress  in  the  School,  that  the  Teacher's  authority, 
while  having  its  best  foundation  in  the  principles  of 
love  and  of  reason  already  adrerted  to,  shall  be 
undisputed  and  supreme.  Inability  to  maintain 
authority  is  a  natural  and  just  ground  of  popular 
distrust,  even  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  whose  qualifi- 
cations in  other  respects  are  high.  The  Teacher's 
authority,  too,  must  be  respected,  not  only  by  the 
pupils,  but  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  to  whose 
requirements,  when  unreasonable,  the  Schoolmaster 
must  firmly  oppose  a  regard  for  his  own  position  and 
usefulness. 

(4.)  "  One  boy  came  on  the  2l8t  of  June  for  book-keeping, 
"  and  is  proceeding  with  that,  although  very  ignorant  of 
**  arithmetic.  Mr.  «  •  *  •  has  in  vain  reasoned  with  his  guar- 
''  dian,  but  we  advised  him  in  such  a  case  to  exercise  his  own 
"  judgment.  This  boy  could  not  do  compound  multiplication 
"  by  hundreds,  nor  practice." 

Upon  the  principles  already  shewn,  the  Teacher 
who  obtains  a  strong  moral  influence  will  avoid  the 
risk  of  many  temporary  checks  ;  but  should  these 
occur,  as  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  the  stedfast 
adherence  to  duty  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  antidote 
to  unmerited  obloquy. 

(5.)  "  Since  Mr.  »  »  #  «  came  here,  his  School  was  not  well 
"  attended  during  1846-47,  the  people  having,  it  is  believed, 
**  conceived  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  him  on  account 
**  of  his  maintaining  proper  discipline.  That  appears  to  be 
^'  dispelled,  however;  the  number  on  the  roll  and  present 
''  being  larger  than  at  any  previous  visit  to  the  School.'' 

A  point  of  great  importance  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Trustees   by  the  Presbytery  of 
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Fordyce,  viz.,  the  mixture  of  boys  and  girls  at 
School  in  their  seats  and  classes.  The  Trustees 
*'  agreed  that  it  was  important  that  the  attention  of 
''  Schoolmasters  should  be  directed  to  this  matter, 
"  with  the  view,  at  all  events,  of  having  the  pupib 
"  of  one  sex  seated  separately  from  the  other,  and 
"  their  contiguity  avoided,  except  when  under  the 
"  immediate  eye  of  the  Teacher ;  and  it  was  agreed 
'^  that  the  Clerk  should  avail  himself  of  any  oppor- 
"  tunities  which  may  occur  to  recommend  such  an 
"  arrangement." 

Discipline  founded  upon  a  sense  of  duty  in  the 
pupils  carries  along  with  it  the  best  security  for 
perfect  order  and  general  silence,  and  is,  therefore, 
independent  of  such  expedients  as  loud  admonition, 
stamping  on  the  floor,  &c.,  which  are  momentary  in 
their  eflFect,  and  unpleasant  indications  of  the  absence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  School  of  what  should  render 
them  unnecessary. 

The  judicious  Teacher  will  study  what  is  peculiarly 
important  in  the  case  of  very  young  pupils,  viz.,  the 
necessity  of  occasional  relief  by  varying  the  position. 
"  The  very  act  of  locomotion,  at  the  forming  of 
"  divisions,  was  an  unspeakable  relief  both  to  mind 
"  and  body ;  to  the  mind,  by  breaking  the  dull 
"  monotony  of  repeated  and  unvaried  construing ; 
"  and  to  the  body,  by  removing  the  strain  on  one 
"  set  of  muscles,  and  total  inaction  of  another, 
"  which  creates  so  strong  a  feeling  of  fatigue."* 

•  Rationale  of  Discipline,  p.  B2. 
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"  Instead  of  forming  their  young  minds  to  that  docility,  to 
that  modesty,  which  are  the  grace  and  charm  of  yonth,  to  an 
admiration  of  famous  examples,  and  to  an  averseness  to  any- 
thing which  approaches  to  pride,  petulance,  and  self-conceit, 
(distempers  to  which  that  time  of  life  is  itself  sufficiently  liable,) 
they  artificially  foment  these  evil  dispositions,  and  even  form 
them  into  springs  of  action.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  weighed 
than  the  nature  of  books  recommended  by  public  authority.  So 
recommended,  they  soon  form  the  character  of  the  age.  Un- 
certain, indeed,  is  the  efficacy, — limited,  indeed,  is  the  extent  of 
a  virtuous  institution.  But  if  education  takes  in  vice  as  any 
part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  operate  with 
abundant  energy  and  to  an  extent  indefinite.  The  magistrate 
who,  in  favour  of  freedom,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  su£fer  all 
sorts  of  publications,  is  imder  a  stricter  duty  than  any  other,  well 
to  consider  what  sorts  of  writers  he  shall  authorize  and  shall 
recommend  by  the  strongest  of  all  sanctions,  that  is,  by  public 
honours  and  rewards.  He  ought  to  be  cautious  how  he  recom- 
mends authors  of  mixed  or  ambiguous  morality.  He  ought  to 
be  fearful  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  youth  writers  indulgent  to 
the  peculiarities  of  their  own  complexion,  lest  they  should  teach 
the  humours  of  the  professor,  rather  than  the  principles  of  the 
science." 

ARNOLD. 

"  What  gives  me  pleasure  is,  to  observe  a  steady  and  a  kindly 
feeling  in  the  school  in  general,  towards  the  masters  and  towards 
each  other.  This  I  say  to-day,  knowing,  however,  so  well  the 
unstable  nature  of  this  boy  sea,  that  I  am  well  aware  how  soon 
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any  ^dux  turbidus*  may  set  our  poor  Adria  all  iu  a  commotion/' 
—Vol.  ii.  pp.  222,  223. 

*' There  has  been  no  flogging  yet,  (and  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  none,)  and  surprisingly  few  irregularities.  I  chastise, 
at  first,  by  very  gentle  impositions,  which  are  raised  for  a  repe- 
tition of  offences — flogging  will  be  only  my  ratio  ultima — ^and 
talking  I  shall  try  to  the  utmost.  I  believe  that  boys  may  be 
governed  a  great  deal  by  gentle  methods  and  kindness,  and 
appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  if  you  show  that  you  are  not 
afraid  of  them.  I  have  seen  great  boys,  six  feet  high,  shed 
tears  when  I  have  sent  for  them  up  into  my  room,  and  spoken 
to  them  quietly,  in  private,  for  not  knowing  their  lesson,  and  I 
have  found  that  this  treatment  produced  its  effect  afterwards,  in 
making  them  do  better.  But,  of  course,  deeds  must  second  words 
when  needful,  or  words  will  soon  be  laughed  at." — ^Vol.  i, 
pp.  227,  228. 

OUIZOT  :   ETUDES  MORALES. 

"  On  disait  a  Platon,  qui  voulait  que  Ton  reprit  un  jeune 
enfant  d'une  petite  faute  qu'il  venait  de  commettre,  et  qui  avait 
evidemment  sa  source  dans  un  penchant  de  son  caractere ; 
*  C'est  si  peu  de  chose  I*  '  C'est  peu  de  chose,  il  est  vrai,*  r6- 
pondit-il,  *  mats  ce  rCest  pas  peu  de  chose  que  V habitude'  Tons 
nos  penchants  ont  une  forte  tendencc  a  devenir  des  habitudes, 
et  c'est  pour  cela  que  s'ils  sont  mauvais,  il  faut  les  combattre 
des  qu'on  les  aper9oit,  de  peur  d'avoir  a  lutter  plus  tard  centre 
la  force  de  Thabitude  et  centre  celle  du  penchant." 

"  Comment  appercevoir  les  penchants  ?  L'enfance  ne  dissi- 
mule  rien.  *  C'est  nature  qui  parle,'  dit  Montaigne,  *  de  qui  la 
voix  est  lors  plus  pure,  et  plus  naifve  qu'elle  est  plus  gresle,  et 
plus  neufve.' " 

"  *  Les  jeux  des  enfans  ne  sont  pas  des  jeux,  et  il  les  faut 
juger  comme  leurs  plus  s^rieuses  actions.'  C'est  pour  cela  qu'on 
doit  se  garder  d'y  g§ner  en  rien  leur  liberte ;  ce  serait  se  priver 
volontairement  du  meilleur  moyen  de  voir  ce  qu'ils  sont  dans 
Tesprit,  et  dans  I'ame ;  aussi  ne  saurais-je  trop  recommander 
aux  p^res  et  aux  meres  d'examiner  leurs  enfants  aux  heures  de 
jeu  et  de  loisir,  non  comme  surveillants  et  comme  guides,  mais 
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comme  simple  observatenrs,  et  pour  profiter  ensuite  de  ce  qu'ils 
ont  d^couvert." 

''  II  n'existe  dans  Tenfance  auctine  disposition  naturelle  qni 
n'ait  son  bon,  et  son  mauvais  cdte,  et  que  le  boii  cdt6  est  ce  qni 
fonrnit  les  meillenrs  moyens  de  corriger  le  mauvais.  .  •  .  .  II 
faut  done  bien  se  donner  garde  d'employer,  pour  faire  agir  les 
enfants,  des  ressorts  qui  soient  Strangers  k  leurs  propres  dispo- 
sitions naturelles ;  obliges,  pour  les  goavemer  et  les  dinger,  de 
nous  mettre  en  contact  avec  eux,  nons  devons  chercher  les  points 
par  lesquels  ce  contact  pent  s'etablir,  afin  qn'il  en  resulte  entre 
eux  et  nous  nne  communication  sdre  et  claire,  et  que  nos  volont^s, 
nos  reproches,  dictes  par  un  certain  sentiment,  prononces  d*un 
certain  ton,  trouvent  dans  Tenfant  auquel  ils  s'addressent,  un 
sentiment  correspondant,  qui  les  fasse  recevoir  sans  objections,  et 
leur  laisse  aussi  produire  tout  Teffet  que  nous  en  avons  esperd. 
....  Nous  perdrions  tout  Tavantage  de  notre  superiorite 
naturelle  en  n'opposant  aux  d^fauts  de  nos  enfants  que  des 
d^fauts  pareils  tandis  que  nous  gagnons  tout  an  contraire  en  leur 
opposant  les  qualttis  correspondantes" 

ARNOLD. 

*'  Tbe  beau  ideal  of  scbool  discipline,  with  regard  to  young 
boys,  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  corporal  punishment 
was  retained  on  principle,  as  fitly  answering  to  and  marking  the 
naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood,  and  therefore  as  conveying 
no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  sach  a  state,  we  should 
cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from  the  natural  punish^ 
ment  of  their  age,  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of 
principle. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part  he  retained, 
though  with  much  less  frequency  than  it  used  to  be  practised, 
confining  it  to  moral  offences,  such  as  lying,  drinking,  and 
habitual  idleness,  whilst  his  own  personal  aversion  to  inflicting 
it,  insensibly  reduced  it  in  practice,  even  below  what  it  would 
have  been  in  theory.  But,  in  answer  to  the  argument  used  in  a 
liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  for  these  offences,  and  for  this 
age  degrading,  he  replied  with  characteristic  emphasis : — 
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*'  ^  I  know  well  of  wbat  feeling  this  is  the  expression ;  it  ori- 
ginates in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence  which  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  Christian — ^bnt  essentially  barbarian. 
It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  curses  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 

is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of  Jacobinism At  an 

age  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  true,  manly  sense  of 
the  degnradation  of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  en- 
couraging a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal  cor- 
rection ?  What  can  be  more  false  or  more  adverse  to  the  sim- 
plicity, sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind,  which  are  the  best 
ornament  of  youth,  and  the  best  promise  of  a  noble  manhood  ?'  ** 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  102,  103. 
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"  If  the  word  be  always  suited  to  the  action,  and  every  grada- 
tion on  the  side  of  merit  and  demerit  be  candidly  and  distinctly 
characterized  by  the  terms  employed,  and  by  the  tone  and  look 
with  which  they  are  delivered,  such  an  ascendency  may  be 
gained  over  the  minds  of  youth,  that  a  word  or  significant 
gesture  will  have  more  weight,  and  make  a  deeper  impression, 
than  an  angry  expostulation  or  heavy  blows.  Praise  and  blame, 
when  sparingly  and  judiciously  dealt  out,  are  engines  of  incal- 
culable power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  master,  for  some 
trifling  misdemeanour,  pour  forth  a  volley  of  abusive  epithets, 
he  has  nothing,  of  course,  in  reserve  for  heinous  offences  but 
flagellation  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  either  extravagant 
or  partial  in  his  commendation,  it  will  have  little  or  no  value. 

'*  I  would  push  the  economy  of  praise  and  reproof  so  far  as  to 
pitch  the  tone  of  both  a  note  or  two  below  the  natural  scale. 
This  is  a  useful  rule  in  commending,  because  it  enhaaces  the 
value  of  a  strong  expression.  But  it  is  in  reprimand  and 
punishment  that  its  importance  is  best  seen ;  though,  I  fear  I 
must  add,  in  practice  least  understood.  There  prevails  among 
schoolmasters  such  a  dread  of  relaxing  wholesome  discipline, 
that,  when  a  public  example  is  to  be  made,  even  the  most  tem- 
perate and  conscientious  think  themselves  called  upon  to  colour 
the  offence  a  little  highly,  and  to  express  even  more  indignation 
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against  the  culprit  than  they  actually  feel.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  a  capital  blunder.  The  very  reverse  of  it  is  a  great  secret 
in  the  management  of  youth.  No  infliction  can  benefit  the 
sufferer,  or  serve  as  a  warning  to  others,  which  is  not  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the  great  body  of  his  school-fellows. 
The  moment  it  exceeds  the  measure  which  the  impartial  spec- 
tator can  sjrmpathize  with,  it  generates  compassion  for  the 
offender,  and  dislike  of  the  pnnisher.  «... 

''  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  so  completely 
disarms  the  bad  and  unsocial  passions  of  a  boy  as  kindliness ; 
nothing  so  popular  as  stopping  short  of  the  severity  which  strict 
justice  might  award.  Nor  will  such  forbearance,  if  it  appear  to 
flow  from  enlightened  principle  and  affection,  ever  tempt  to  a 
repetition  of  the  offence 

"...  To  dispense  with  corporal  punishment  in  all  minor 
school-offences,  and  to  reserve  it  for  cases  of  moral  delinquency 

or  turpitude Of  the  latter  kind  were  deliberate  lying, 

dishonesty,  wanton  cruelty,  indecency  in  word  or  deed ;  of  the 
former,  neglect  of  preparation,  failing  to  answer  questions,  or  to 
say  by  heart,  coming  late,  being  inattentive,  or  talking  in  school 
time,  teasing  a  school-fellow,  &c. 

"...  If  a  boy  was  reported  by  the  monitor  to  be  unpre- 
pared on  the  lesson,  the  gentlest  interference  on  my  part  was  to 
call  him  out  of  the  division  and  admonish  him  privately.  If  he 
could  assign  no  reason  for  his  failure,  he  was  dismissed  with  a 
word  of  advice,  and  a  hope  that  this  negligence  would  not  occur 
again ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  an  assurance  that  if  it  did,  I 
should  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  reprove  him  in  presence  of  his 
division.  This  had  never,  probably,  occurred  to  him  as  an 
aggravation  of  his  disgrace,  but  the  very  mention  of  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  think  so,  and  he  returned  to  his  place  resolved 
to  avoid  it,  and  not  perhaps  without  a  sentiment  of  thankfuloefls 
for  the  attention  to  his  feelings  implied  by  this  preliminary 
warning 

"  The  next  step  in  increase  of  severity,  was  to  reprimand  be- 
fore the  whole  division,  care  being  taken,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
cases,  that  reproof  should  be  administered  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.     This  mode  of  reprehending  was  that  most  frequently 
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practised,  because  it  gave  an  opportunity  of  instracting  and 
warning  others,  though  it  was  often  exchanged  for  the  gentler 
mode  of  giving  the  boj  an  audience  apart,  when  I  read  in  his 
eye  that  he  had  a  private  reason  to  assign,  which  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  impart  to  any  ear  but  mine. 

^^For  minds  of  less  sensibility,  or  greater  tendency  to  go 
wrong,  there  remained  a  reproof  before  the  assembled  class, 
mild  or  sharp,  as  suited  the  character  addressed.  Occasion  for 
this  reproof  was  taken  by  calling  such  boys  to  say  in  the  class, 
as  soon  as  the  divisions  broke  up 

"  But  as  there  must,  of  course,  be  many  in  a  numerous  class 
either  too  sluggish  or  too  thoughtless  and  playful  to  be  perma- 
nently or  uniformly  affected  by  any  of  these  motives,  the  last 
resort  was  to  what  was  technically  called  a  pcena^  or  written 

imposition Nothing  can  be  more  equitable,  than  that 

a  boy  who  fails  to  prepare  a  lesson  at  home,  or  give  attention 
to  the  construing  in  the  class-room,  should  be  obliged  to  write  it 
out,  and  be  curtailed  of  his  play.  It  was  an  improving  exercise, 
too,  and  thus  accomplished  the  most  desirable  ends  of  punish- 
ment, correction,  and  warning 

''  .  •  .  For  a  considerable  time  after  these  methods  had 
completely  sujierseded  corporal  punishment  in  all  that  regarded 
the  lessons,  it  was  still  had  recourse  to  now  and  then,  as  the 
appropriate  means  of  deterring  from  grave  acts  of  immo- 
rality  

^*  .  .  .  The  great  secret  in  this,  as  in  the  instance  of  mmor 
misdemeanours,  is  to  estimate  fairly  the  gravity  of  the  offence, 
so  long  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  abstract,  and  to  fix  its  place 
correctly  in  the  scale  of  demerit ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
individual  culprit  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  can  be  honestly  urged  in  extenuation.  When  the  master 
seems  to  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  these,  the  punishment  he 
does  inflict  will  not  appear  to  be  extorted  from  him,  as  it  really 
is,  by  the  demands  of  justice,  and  will  create  no  feeling  in  the 
breast  either  of  the  sufferer  or  the  spectator  which  is  not  friendly 
to  virtue.  Precept  thus  enforced  by  example  is  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  moral  lessons. 

'*  But  so  regularly  did  the  dread  of  corporal  chastisement  in*' 
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crease  in  proportion  to  its  mildness  and  raritj,  that,  dnring  the 
latter  half  of  my  rectorship,  it  was  entirely  discontinued  ;  partly, 
and  chiefly,  in  consequence  of  the  manifest  improvement  in  the 
morality  of  the  boys ;  partly,  because  the  feeling  of  honour  had 
become  so  nice  as  to  make  it  too  severe  an  infliction  for  any 
school  offence  that  could  be  committed.     The  solemnity  and  the 

lecture  were  still  continued  when  occasion  offered 

'*  Among  the  various  substitutes  for  corporal  punishment,  I 
have  made  no  mention  of  one  which  was  and  is  in  very  common 
use :  that  of  turning  a  boy  down  in  his  class,  often  by  ten  or 
twenty  places  at  a  time,  in  consequence,  not  of  the  better  saying 
of  those  below  him,  but  by  the  fiat  of  the  master.  To  him  this 
mode  of  deterring  and  punishing  recommends  itself  by  the 
tempting  facility  of  applying  it.  It  is  generally  used  in  cases 
of  talking  or  trifling  in  the  class-room,  or  being  late.  For  the 
former  it  is  admissible,  if  preceded  by  a  demand  for  the  next 
word,  or  an  order  to  repeat  the  clause  last  construed.  As  to 
being  late,  a  fault  to  which  boys  are  so  liable,  that  it  must  be 
sharply  dealt  with,  it  was  checked  not  by  loss  of  place,  but  more 
effectually  by  stationing  the  general  censor  outside  the  door,  to 
collect  the  names  of  the  late  as  they  arrived,  and  note  them  for 
a  poma,  to  be  delivered  next  morning.  Forfeiture  of  place,  for 
such  offences,  is  both  unjust  and  inexpedient.'' — ^Pp.  42-53. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  SYSTEM.  . 
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OBSERVATION — BEST  QUALIFICATIONS  UNPRODUCTIVE  WITHOUT 
HIGH  STANDARD— FEATURES  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SCHOOL — POWER 
TO  DEVELOP  AND  ASSIDUITY  MAKE  COMPLETE  TEACHER — UVELY 
TEMPER — ^LIFELESSNESS  IN  PUPILS   ATTRIBUTABLE   TO  TEACHER 

MIND    ACTIVE  THOUGH    MANNER    INANIMATE — ^NERVOUSNESS 

TO   BE    STRUGGLED    AGAINST— GRAVE    TEMPER    MAY    CO-EXIST 

WITH   EXCELLENCE   IN  TEACHING ^APTITUDE  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED 

— DELICACY  OP  SENTIMENT — ^WANT  OP  INTEREST — LOQUACITY 
— MANNER    IN    TEACHING — STERNNESS — PATIENCE    AND    FAITH 

— ^NEGLECT    OF    LOWER    PUPILS  —  SYMPATHY  WITH    PUPILS 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THEIR  POWER  AND  ATTAINMENTS — ^WANT  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  PROGRESS  AND  LESSONS — UPWARD 
TENDENCY  OF  QUESTIONS. 

The  method  which  a  Teacher  ought  to  pursue  is 
to  be  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  end  and  purpose 
of  education.  If  the  design  were  that  the  pupil 
should  acquire  certain  specific  accomplishments,  and 
AS  much  information  in  a  defined  line  as  he  is  capable 
of  receiving,  then  the  art  of  teaching  would  consist 
in  the  pow-er  to  impart  such  accomplishments  and 
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knowledge.  But  it  has  been  shewn  that  these  re- 
sults fall  infinitely  short  of  the  true  aim,  which 
is  to  form  the  man  by  drawing  forth  his  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  and  moulding  and  nourish- 
ing them  by  direction  and  exercise  towards  their 
highest  capability,  so  that  the  end  of  his  being  may 
be  attained.  The  purpose  of  education,  therefore,  is 
not  so  properly  to  give  information  and  guidance,  as 
to  discover  and  strengthen  in  the  pupil's  mind  a 
capacity  to  inform  and  guide  himself ;  and  the  best 
educated  are  not  those  who  have  been  most  replen- 
ished with  information,  but  those  whose  faculties 
have  been  most  successfully  evolved,  and  trained  to 
independent  and  energetic  action.  The  first  ques- 
tion for  a  Teacher  therefore  is,  Am  I  to  be  a  mere 
instiller  of  things  and  facts  ?  or  am  I  to  be  an  Edu^ 
catovy  a  drawer  out,  and  former  of  the  mind  \ 

Opposed  to  the  enlarged  conception  which  ought 
to  influence  education  in  all  its  progress,  is  the 
mechanical  method,  which  is  defective, — not  neces- 
sarily on  account  of  anything  intrinsic  to  itself,  but 
— because  it  rests  satisfied  with  itself,  and  does  not 
extend  its  view  to  the  great  ulterior  ends  to  which 
its  own  efforts  ought  only  to  be  instrumental.  The 
error  of  this  system  is  well  illustrated  by  the  former 
condition  of  the  Gaelic  Schools  noticed  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  Report,  when  the  pupils  were  taught  to 
read  English  well,  but  received  no  glimmering  even 
of  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  The  true  method 
is,  from  its  nature,  incapable  of  an  exemplification  so 
palpable  ;  but  it  is  manifested  in  every  independent 
mental  effort  of  the  pupil — in  every  unaided  advance 
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which  he  makes  upon  a  path  to  which  he  has  been 
introduced,  or  which  he  has  opened  up  for  himself. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  can  be 
no  system  of  education  in  which  there  will  not  of 
necessity  be  a  great  deal  that  is  more  or  less  me- 
chanical ;  and  that  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  least  attractive  part  of 
tuition  must  always  form  indispensable  qualities  in  a 
good  Teacher.  ^  But  when  there  is  no  reference  to 
what  lies  above  and  beyond  the  mechanical,  how  can 
the  instruction  be  otherwise  than  dwarfed  and  con- 
fined ?  The  lessons  are  portioned  out  by  pages  and 
not  by  paragraphs ;  or  the  last  verses  of  one  psalm 
are  taken  with  the  first  of  another.  Thus  the  book  is 
gone  through  as  a  loaf  is  sliced,  and  the  pupils  pro- 
'gress  is  measured  by  its  pages,  without  any  account 
being  taken  whether  his  intelligence  has  made  a 
corresponding  advance.  Some  Masters  have  a  pecu- 
liar power  of  teaching  rapidly  the  art  of  reading ; 
but  it  has  been  noted  in  such  a  case,  that  the  pupils 
had  read  more  than  they  understood.  The  intellec- 
tual instruction  is  mechanical  in  its  spirit  also,  when 
the  pupils  have  been  taught  merely  the  bare  facts, 
and  give  them  out  without  any  expression  of  feeling, 
or  token  of  elevation,  or  enlargement  of  mind — when 
the  teaching  does  not  engender  thought,  and  the  pupils 
know  what  is  taught  directly,  and  that  only — the 
Teacher  being  satisfied  to  communicate  information 
without  seeking  to  capacitate  his  pupils  for  extracting 
it  themselves  by  discernment  and  reflection.  Here 
questions  appealing  to  the  judgment,  and  not  to  the 
memory,  find  no  answers;  and  there  is  cause  to 
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desiderate  the  intelligence  which  grows  under  mental 
culture.  Questions  which  in  matter  or  in  form  vary 
from  the  usual  cast  are  not  understood ;  and  psalms 
or  hymns  are  recited  without  the  least  glimpse  of 
intelligence.  If  you  place  beside  the  hymn  the  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  from  which  it  has  been  paraphrased,* 
the  inability  to  recognise  the  same  ideas  in  a  different 
guise  is  surprising. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  occasional  tendency, 
as  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1844,f  to  lose  sight  of 
the  mechanical  art  of  reading  in  pursuit  of  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  lessons.  The  bent  of 
some  Teachers'  minds  renders  it  pleasing  to  them  to 
communicate  information,  but  they  are  less  successful 
where  labour  and  attention  are  requisite ;  and  chil- 
dren, prompt  to  answer  questions  appealing  to  their 
general  information,  are  found  deficient  in  those 
things  which  require  patient  training  and  inculcation, 
e.g.y  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  a  system 
thus  defective,  and  it  is  only  in  order  to  complete  the 
exhibition  of  its  features,  as  experience  has  actually 
presented  them,  that  it  is  further  noticed  that  pupils 
thus  trained  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  observation. 
The  active  exercise  of  their  minds  being  confined  to 
words  and  forms,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain 
habits  of  quick  perception  and  minute  examination  of 
other  objects.     Hence  a  want  of  accurate  knowledge 


*  This  comparison  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  pupils  whose  opportunities 
are  slender, 
t  Pp.  95  and  96. 
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of  common  things,  extending  even  to  matters  daily 
encountered.  Their  general  intelligence  not  being 
cultivated,  they  do  not  readily  understand  questions 
couched  in  unaccustomed  terms,  however  simple. 
There  is  found  at  the  same  time  great  physical  re- 
laxation, as  more  particularly  described  afterwards. 
Where  there  is  thus  no  energy  and  no  readiness,  the 
effort  to  extract  answers  is  unpleasant  and  wearisome. 
Even  when  they  have  obtained  some  knowledge,  as 
of  Scripture,  it  requires  laborious  digging  to  get  it 
out.  An  example  may  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  by  description.  It  relates  to  the 
Teacher's  mode  of  examining. 

(6.)  "  It  consisted  merely  of  reading  over  sentences  of  the 
"  lessons,  with  a  gap  left  for  an  obvious  word  to  be  sapplied  by 
"  the  pupil.  Thus,  you  should  always  speak  the  [truth.]  Be 
**  on  your  guard  against  any  such  .     The  blank  here  was 

"  supplied  with  the  word  '  artifice ;'  of  which,  however,  no  boy 
"  in  the  class  could  tell  the  meaning.  These  children  are 
^*  affected,  and  as  it  were  petrified,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by 
"  having  questions  proposed.  They  stand  apparently  awe- 
'^  struck  and  inanimate." 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  a  method  thus 
childish  sets  an  early  limit  to  the  pupil's  attain- 
ments. 

The  want  of  a  thorough  mental  awakening  is  occa- 
sionally alleviated  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  School, 
by  a  willing  happy  spirit  in  the  work  that  carries  it 
pleasantly  along,  although  there  may  be  little  that 
is  intellectual  in  the  teaching.  This  is  derived  from 
a  cheerful  natural  disposition  in  the  Teacher.  In 
cases,  too,  where  more  of  mental  energy  would  have 
been  desirable,  it  was  consolatory  to  observe  the 
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salutary  character  of  the  instruction,  of  which  reU- 
gion  was  the  prevailing  object  and  substance. 

The  essential  importance  of  a  high  standard  in  the 
object  of  instruction,  is  shewn  by  the  unproductive- 
ness, without  such  a  standard,  of  the  best  qualifica- 
tions for  separate  departments  of  the  art.  Thus,  it 
has  been  observed  of  a  Teacher,  that  he  had  extra- 
ordinary power  in  inducing  the  young  to  work, — a 
happy  faculty  of  inventing  methods  by  which  they 
might  be  stimulated  to  exertion — exemplary  per- 
severance in  the  practice  of  his  rules  and  me- 
thods, and  an  influence  which  controlled  his  pupils, 
while  it  provoked  them  to  exertion ;  but  talents  so 
valuable  were  comparatively  inoperative  from  the 
want  of  comprehensive  and  large  views,  and  of  a 
general  cultivation  of  his  pupils'  minds,  independ- 
ently of  the  particular  rules  which  they  acquired. 
There,  too,  the  scriptural  instruction  being  injudi- 
ciously directed,  was  unattended  with  adequate  im*- 
pressions. 

The  features  of  the  School,  which  aims  at  de- 
veloping the  pupil's  intellect,  are  not  less  distinctly 
marked,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  Reporter's 
notes  of  various  schools. 

(7.)  "In  every  department,  as  well  as  in  the  general  disci- 
"  pline  and  tone  and  character  of  the  instruction,  this  School 
"  infinitely  surpasses  any  one  yet  seen  upon  this  journey.  In- 
"  stead  of  requiring  to  be  extracted  with  diflSculty,  the  matter 
"  flows  spontaneously  from  the  pupils,  to  whom  their  lessons 
^*  appear  to  be  a  delight,  and  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  cheerful 
"  exertion  is  observable  in  every  class. 

(8.)  "  We  have  found  nowhere  a  more  cheerful  and  animated 
'*  scene  of  willing  and  successful  labour. 
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(9.)  "  They  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
**  a  fine  willing  spirit. 

(10.)  "  With  much  zeal  and  energy  Mr.  »  ♦  *  •  appears  to 
"  combine  careful  method,  having  particular  days  and  hours 
'^  specially  appropriated  to  particular  tasks,  whereby  he  is 
"  enabled  to  overtake  the  great  variety  in  the  business  of  the 
"  School. 

(11.)  "  The  peculiar  character  of  this  School  in  developing  a 
'^  fine  free  spirit  of  zeal  and  emulation,  has  been  remarked  on 
*'  former  occasions,  and  remains  unabated.  The  great  charm 
"  of  the  School  consists  in  Mr.  •  •  *  «  's  power  of  rousing  his 
"  pupils  to  voluntary  energetic  effort. 

(12.)  "  This  is  teaching  of  a  high  order  without  any  display, 
"  and  apparently  without  any  consciousness  of  merit. 

(13.)  *^  The  systematic  discipline,  and  the  feeling  that  he  is 
**  amenable  to  it  impressed  upon  every  pupil,  appears  to  infect 
"  all  who  come  within  its  influence,  so  that  even  the  new 
*^  comers  begin  to  exhibit  immediately  the  effects  of  a  system  so 
"  penetrating  and  so  stimulating. 

(14.)  "  The  pupils  have  all  the  ease  and  confidence  of  con- 
**  scions  acquirement. 

(15.)  "  This  School  still  exhibits  the  same  admirable  ma- 
**  nagement  and  discipline,  and  an  intelligence  in  the  pupils, 
*'  which  is  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  pains  taken 
'*  by  Mr.  «  *  *  «  to  furnish  them  with  instructions  of  a  varied 
'^  and  interesting  and  valuable  kind.'' 

The  performances  of  such  schools  in  particular  de- 
partments will  be  exemplified  in  subsequent  Chapters. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the 
highest  aim  in  teaching  is  to  awaken  reflection  and 
feeling  ;  but  that,  besides  this,  there  must  be  faith- 
fulness in  labour  and  details.  The  complete  educator, 
therefore,  is  he  who  imparts  capacity  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  diligent  in  the  labour  of  incvlcaiion. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  principle  referred  to  in 
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a  previous  Chapter,  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
Teacher  v^hich  determines  the  character  of  the 
School,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  traits  and  attri- 
butes of  a  Teacher^s  mind,  v^hich  are  likely  to  impart 
a  favourable  influence  to  the  School,  as  well  as  those 
of  which  the  tendency  may  be  unfavourable,  and  to 
inquire  whether  such  peculiarities  are  susceptible  of 
control  or  direction. 

The  circumstances  afiecting  the  system,  which 
first  claim  attention,  are  those  generally  supposed  to 
arise  out  of  natural  causes  in  the  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  the  Teacher  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  familiar 
observation,  that  a  lively  temperament  is  an  eminent 
gift ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  talent  in  a  Teacher  more 
enviable  than  that  of  enlivening  instruction.  This 
is,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fruit  of  a  happy 
trustful  spirit,  habitually  relying  on  God,  and  the 
cultivation  of  that  habit  will  tend  to  promote  a 
cheerful  disposition,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  con- 
stitution. But  in  order  to  produce  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  children,  animation  must  be  genuine  and 
habitual.  Put  on  for  an  occasion,  it  only  makes  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  School  more  noticeable. 

(16.)  "  Although  there  is  a  considerable  display  of  energy  in 
"  Mr.  *  «  *  « 's  manner,  there  does  not  appear  corresponding 
"  vigonr  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
'*  want  of  the  spontaneous  life  and  spirit,  which  are  so  essential 
"  to  effective  progress." 

Lifelessness  is  the  characteristic  of  a  School  ineflSl- 
ciently  taught.  The  lesson  exhibits  inertia  both  of 
body  and  mind.  This  is  perceptible  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the   pupils — their  lounging  and  laziness. 
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They  stand  or  lean  upon  the  wall  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets — the  reading  is  without  confidence 
and  fluency — their  minds  are  uninformed  and  inac- 
tive— such  answers  as  they  can  give  are  wrung  out 
with  difficulty — the  Teacher,  if  himself  clever,  speaks 
much,  the  pupils  little.  Roused  for  the  first  time,  it 
may  be,  to  a  sense  of  the  true  state  of  matters,  he 
pauses  long  for  answers,  which  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope  of  obtaining. 

(17.)  *'  There  is  a  great  want  of  animation,  the  work  lagging 
*'  heavily,  and  the  information  coming  out  in  reluctant  mono- 
"  syllables — ^no  spontaneity  of  answering,  but  everything  must 
"  be  extorted  by  questions. 

(18.)  "  There  is  no  geniality  of  interest  or  ardour  in  progress 
"  here." 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  want  of  animation  in  his 
pupils  has  been  made  matter  of  complaint  by  a 
Schoolmaster,  while  he  assented  to  the  remark,  that 
the  Teacher  must  himself  be  the  heart  and  life-' 
blood  of  his  School.  It  is  his  inaction  that  begets 
drowsiness  in  the  School ;  and  where  a  School 
was  in  a  state  of  torpor,  there  has  been  occasion  to 
trace  that  state  of  matters  to  its  true  source,  in  the 
unenergetic  spirit  of  the  Teacher.  His  manner  is 
timid,  or  he  is  indiflferent,  and  does  not  throw  him- 
self into  the  subject.  This  principle,  viz.,  that  the 
School  derives  its  impress  from  the  Teacher's  mind, 
has  been  brought  to  a  distinct  test  by  different 
exhibitions  in  the  same  School.  A  senior  class, 
taught  by  the  incumbent,  shewed  no  promptness, 
while    the   younger   pupils,    under    charge    of   his 
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Assistant,  displayed  a  fine  intelligence,  and  there  was 
'^  observed  a  marked  contrast  between  the  expres- 
''  sion  of  these  children  and  that  of  the  older 
"  class/' 

A  distinction  is  carefully  to  be  observed  here  be- 
tween an  inanimate  manner  and  inactivity  of  mind. 
Where  the  Teacher's  manner  was  quiet,  the  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils  nevertheless  have  been  found 
such  as  to  prove  the  presence  of  great  mental  activity; 
and  elsewhere  it  has  been  remarked,  that  though 
the  Teacher's  manner  was  quiet,  there  was  excellent 
order,  and  every  appearance  of  regular  systematic 
training.  Another  Teacher,  while  "  modest,  and  of 
"  a  lymphatic  temperament,  succeeds  by  conscien- 
"  tiousness  and  good  judgment." 

Where  lifelessness  has  been  occasioned  by  negli- 
gence on  the  Teacher's  part,  the  remedy  must  be 
found  in  his  sense  of  duty.  But  it  is  frequently 
traceable  to  a  nervous  or  reserved  temper,  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  grappled  with  by  a 
determined  effort  of  the  will.  This  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  which  its  ascendency 
must  entail.  These  are  not  limited  to  the  painful 
disturbance  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger  felt  by  the 
Teacher  who  yields  to  the  infirmity.  He  must  con- 
sider the  harm  done  to  the  pupils,  if,  as  is  more 
than  probable,  his  tremor,  or  hesitation,  or  difiSculty 
of  utterance  shall  be  copied  by  them.  Their  indis- 
tinctness and  want  of  deliberation  in  reading  has 
more  than  once  been  traced  to  defective  articulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Master, 

This  is  an  affection,  however,  which  is  not  to  be 
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lamented,  but  conquered ;  and  in  various  instances 
a  successful  struggle  has  been  made.  Although  a 
Teacher  be  physically  weak  and  nervous,  if  he  is 
painstaking,  the  consciousness  of  duty  observed  has 
been  seen  to  give  him  strength  to  conquer  the  ten- 
dency to  such  weakness. 

(19.)  ''Mr.  «  «  *  «  has  some  constitutional  difficulties  to 
"  contend  with ;  but  he  does  contend  with  them,  and  appears 
"  to  be  making  rapid  progress  as  a  teacher." 

(20.)  {Same  School  in  a  subsequent  year.) — "The  six  oldest 
"  ....  were  very  carefully  and  intelligently  examined  by  Mr. 
"  «  «  «.  In  this  duty  he  has  made  remarkable  improvement, 
"  having  now  perfect  self-possession  and  facility  in  selecting 
"  topics,  and  framing  his  questions.  The  tenor  of  his  examina- 
"  tion,  indeed,  points  to  a  standard  rather  higher  than  ordinary." 

(21.)  "  Mr.  «  «  *  *,  as  observed  in  former  Reports,  has  a 
"  natural  stiffness  which  makes  the  process  of  examination  dif- 
"  ficult  to  him ;  but  he  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  overcome 
"  tliis  obstacle." 

Even  where  there  is  a  natural  flatness  of  disposi- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  struggled  with,  and  the  effort  to 
cultivate  a  cheerful  and  lively  temper  will  not  be 
fruitless. 

Kervousness  must  be  resisted  in  Imine^  and  a 
strenuous  effort  to  withstand  its  .first  suggestions 
will  prevent  that  from  degenerating  into  a  misfor- 
tune which,  when  properly  directed,  may  be  made 
conducive  to  energetic  effort,  and  a  means  of  power- 
fully moving  the  affections. 

While  liveliness  is  an  advantage,  no  one  is  entitled 
to  conclude,  that,  because  his  temper  is  naturally 
grave,  he  may  not  prove  an  excellent  teacher.     On 
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the  contrary,  gravity  of  disposition  has  characterized 
some  of  the  best  Teachers  connected  with  this 
Bequest,  their  Schools  being  distinguished  by  admir- 
able discipline,  combined  with  a  fine,  willing,  ener- 
getic spirit  in  the  pupils.  Individual  temperament, 
whether  lively  or  grave,  may,  in  its  variety,  when 
the  Teacher  is  dutiful  and  faithful,  give  a  peculiar 
character  of  Bxcellence,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
cheerful,  rejoicing  animation,  and  conflict ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  of  grave  willingness  and  energy. 
It  is  the  Teacher's  character,  in  relation  to  his  duty, 
and  not  his  con§titutional  complexion,  that  deter- 
mines his  success. 

The  qualification  of  natural  aptitvde  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  a  former  Chapter,  and  that  subject  is 
again  noticed,  only  in  order  to  encourage  young 
Teachers,  by  observing  that  they  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  they  do  not  possess  this  talent,  although 
it  may  not  be  quickly  or  largely  developed.  It  may 
exist,  too,  and  operate  in  other  forms  than  those 
which  it  ordinarily  assumes.  The  following  example 
should  form  a  strong  incentive  to  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  any  who  may  be  discouraged  by  want  of 
early  success : — 

(22.)  '*Mr.    *  «  «  «  has  no  peculiar  or   natural   skill   or 

"  fiBwility.      His  occasional  efforts  at  pleasantry  are,  indeed, 

"  rather  awkward.     Nor  does  he  possess  much  ease  in  conceiv- 

"  ing  or  giving  expression  to  illustrations  or  explanations.    Still, 

"  his  pupils  are  thoroughly  taught,  though  it  is  by  driving,  and 

"  not  by  gentle  insinuation.     The  perseverance,  however,  and 

"  determination  with  which  his  system  is  pursued,   and  the 
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^^  results  worked  out,  are  most  praiseworthy.  The  lesson  was 
"  on  self-denial,  and  the  principles  were  brought  out  very 
"  strongly,  and  impressed  in  a  very  firm  manner,  with  close 
"  personal  application  to  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  children. 
"  This  school  is,  without  doubt,  in  a  state  of  very  high  effi- 
"  ciency, — the  fruit  of  constant  and  patient  labour.  We  have 
"  seen  none  in  which  everything  appears  to  be  done  in  a  manner 
"  so  thorough  and  masterly,  from  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
"  down  to  the  instruction  of  the  junior  pupils  in  English." 

There  is  a  certain  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  serviceable  to  a  Teacher  in  every 
branch  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction,  and, 
above  all,  precious  in  the  religious  department. 
Where  this  characteristic  does  not  exist  in  any 
degree,  the  cold,  hard,  secular  aspect  which  the 
lessons  assume  is  frequently  painful ;  and  although 
the  qualification  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
endowment,  it  has  been  made  a  rule  always  to 
urge  the  Teachers  of  Schools  in  which  the  defi- 
ciency was  observed,  to  make  an  anxious  endeavour 
to  mingle  a  spirit  of  tenderness  with  their  instruc- 
tions. 

(23.)  "As  regards  mere  pedagogic  discipline,  this  school  is 

"  in  a  state  of  remarkable  efficiency. 

'  "  Its  main  defect  is  connected  with  Mr.  «  «  *  «'s  peculiar 

"  character,  and  there  is  little  room  to  expect,  with  any  confi- 

"  dence,  that  he  will  impart  to  his  pupils  delicacy  of  perception 

"  or  refined  sentiment, — qualities  which  are  not  prominent  in 

"  his  own  constitution.     The  want,  in  this  respect,  was  again 

"  pointed  out,  however." 

But  on  such  a  point  there  must  be  caution  in 
forming  a  judgment.     Harshness  of  manner  may  be 
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assumed  by  a  Teacher,  in  certain  circumstances, 
under  an  idea  of  its  necessity  to  control  his  pupils. 
The  first  impression,  in  such  a  case,  has  afterwards 
been  corrected. 

The  importance  of  moral  earnestness  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  former  Chapter.  The  Teacher 
should  be  alive  to  any  indication  of  a  failure  of  this 
in  himself,  which  may  appear  in  a  way  calculated  to 
challenge  his  own  attention.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
to  check  the  resort  of  pupils,  or  make  them  drop  off, 
than  a  want  of  heart  or  interest  in  the  Teacher ;  while 
the  earnest  concentration  of  his  wishes  and  efforts  in 
the  School-work  enlists  the  sympathy  of  pupils,  and 
tends  powerfully  to  prolong  their  attendance.  A 
Teacher  should  mark  any  inclination  in  himself  to 
wait  on  his  work  and  be  carried  along  by  it,  instead 
of  himself  pushing  it  on,  and  infusing  his  own  spirit 
and  fervour  into  the  system ;  and  no  more  unhappy 
symptom  has  been  noticed,  than  when  a  Teacher 
wore  the  air  of  one  who  felt  that  he  was  condescend- 
ing. No  sentiment  could  b.e  more  unhappy  than 
this,  or  more  pernicious  in  itd  effects.  It  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Teacher's  moral 
adaptation  to  his  office,  and  to  the  views  and  senti- 
ments by  which  his  relation  to  his  pupils  ought  to 
be  regulated;  and  it  is  incompatible,  therefore,  not 
only  with  devotion  and  zeal,  but  with  the  right 
feeling,  also,  which  is  indispensable  to  success. 

Young  Teachers  should  guard  against  a  tendency 
to  loquacity.  It  is  a  grave  error  when  the  examina- 
tion assumes  a  form  more  calculated  to  exhibit  the 
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Master's  knowledge  than  to  test  and  advance  that 
of  his  pupils ;  and  such  a  propensity  necessarily 
betrays  itself,  since  it  cannot  be  indulged  without 
disregarding  the  progress  and  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  teaching  of  a  most  distinguished  instructor  a 
main  feature  has  been  the  absence  of  display,  and 
what  he  said  was  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
and  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers.  The  risk  here 
referred  to,  and  its  consequences;  are  shewn  in  the 
report  of  a  good  School  :— 

(24.)  "  Mr.  «  «  «  «  incurs  the  risk  of  engrossing  for  him- 
"  self  too  large  a  share  in  the  business  of  the  examination.  He 
"  is  fiiU  of  matter,  and  appears  to  take  laudable  pains  to  pro- 
^*  vide  himself  with  interesting  and  pertinent  information,  and 
"  he  pleads,  and  to  some  extent  with  perfect  justice,  that  he 
"  must  impart  to  the  pupils  before  they  are  capable  of  exhibit- 
"  ing.  Within  the  limits  implied  by  this  plea,  there  is  no 
"  doubt  that  teaching  must  be  by  prelection,  but  the  dan- 
"  ger  is,  that  he  may  continue  to  prefer  speaking  himself,  and 
''  such  a  habit  is  very  apt  to  be  formed.  Its  existence,  indeed, 
'*  seemed  to  be  indicated,  when,  in  illustration  of  the  text,  that 
"  Paul  testified  of  Christ,  Mr.  *  «  *  «  recapitulated  himself 
"  the  leading  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  contented  himself 

"  with  asking  the  assent  of  the  pupils  to  all  he  had  said 

"  A  general  examination  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
^^  well  sustained,  while  it  exhibited  also  the  characteristics  of 
**  Mr,  «  «  •  «'s  mode  of  interrogation.  It  is,  indeed,  too 
"  suggestive,  both  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out,  and  also 
"  from  another  peculiarity  connected  with  his  tendency  to 
**  appropriate  the  speaking,  viz.,  the  following  of  the  matter  out 
"  into  minute  detail.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  in  hia 
"  examination  of  the  vision  of  Peter,  which  he  split  down  into 
'^  small  portions,  calling  upon  his  pupils,  no  doubt,  to  answer  a 
"  series  of  questions  interwoven  with  his  discourse,  but  retain- 
**  ing,  nevertheless,  the  main  thread  of  the  discourse  in  his  own 
"  hand." 
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It  may  be  added  to  what  is  stated  above,  that  the 
highest  object  is  not  attained  if  the  Teacher  gets 
nothing  from  the  pupils  but  what  he  has  told  them. 
In  the  scriptural  department  especially,  the  aim 
must  be  to  impart  habits  of  searching  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves. 

Some  of  the  best  Schools  are  those  in  which  the 
Teacher's  voice  is  least  heard ;  and  there  has  been 
occasion  to  notice  it  as  a  fault,  when  the  pupils  are 
not  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  sagacity  and 
discretion,  but  kept  in  leading  strings  by  a  continued 
flow  of  unnecessary  questions, — ^and,  in  another  in- 
stance, the  Teacher  has  been  advised  to  train  his 
pupils  to  independent  habits  of  thought,  so  as  not  to 
require  the  guidance  of  lengthened  addresses  in  the 
ordinary  lesson. 

The  manner  in  teaching  is  important.  The  object 
is  to  command  the  pupil's  attention,  and  everything 
should  conduce  to  give  him  the  feeling  of  being  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  and  important  business.  Careless 
and  familiar  habits,  therefore,  should  be  avoided. 
There  is  too  little  demand  on  the  pupil's  attention,  if 
the  Teacher  puts  his  questions  standing  at  ease,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking 
away  at  other  children.  Where  this  occurred  the 
work  was  stiff,  and  without  animation  or  interest, 
and  a  laxity  of  discipline  was  indicated  by  the  pupils 
resorting  to  the  fire  when  they  pleased  to  lounge  and 
warm  themselves.  There  has  been  occasion  to  advise 
a  Teacher  to  examine  without  the  book  before  him,  in 
order  that  his  manner  might  be  more  free,  and  his 
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address  more  impressive.  The  quick  observation  of 
children  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  caution  against 
the  formation  of  such  self-indulgent  tendencies  as  are 
above  referred  to. 

An  habitual  sternness  ought  also  to  be  fiuppressed. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  kindly  growth  of  a  child's 
native  powers  under  the  depressing  influence  of  a 
Teacher's  asperity  of  language  or  manner,  and  upon 
the  principles  already  noticed,  the  pupil  should  see 
nothing  in  the  Teacher  which  it  is  undesirable  that 
he  should  imitate.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  observe  impetuosity  of  manner  effec- 
tually suppressed,  upon  its  hurtful  tendency  being 
pointed  out. 

There  has  been  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the 
happy  influence  of  a  superior  tone  of  manner  and 
language,  and  in  one  School  it  was  remarked  : — 

(25.)  "There  is  here  no  drowsiness.  The  Teacher's  mind 
"  has  great  elasticity,  and  his  voice  a  clear  vigorous  tone,  which 
"  will  not  let  the  pupils  flag.  On  their  part  there  is  a  fine  will- 
"  ing  intelligence,  they  are  all  awake  and  eager  to  answer." 

Here,  too,  there  was  occasion  to  remark  the 
"  rapid  and  triumphant  way  in  which  true  enthu- 
"  siasm  and  skill  cope  with  and  conquer  difficulties." 

The  Schoolmaster  must  cultivate  in  himself  a  spirit 
of  patience,  and  of  faith  in  the  principles  upon  which 
his  system  is  founded.  Having  a  regard  to  his  true 
object,  which  is  the  excitement  and  growth  of  power 
in  his  pupils,  he  must  submit  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  that  result  can  be  obtained.  He  must 
bear  in  mind  the  rule,  that  as  much  as  possible  should 
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be  done  by  the  boys,  nothing /or  them,  and  that  in- 
formation should  never  be  given  which  a  pupil  has  the 
means  of  discovering  for  himself.     "  Necessity,*'  says 

Niebuhr,*  "  is  an  excellent  teacher Nothing 

''  makes  so  active  as  having  no  one  to  help  us,  so 
"  discreet  as  having  no  one  to  rely  on,  so  self-col- 
"  lected  as  feeling  our  own  individuality  sharply 
"  outlined  oflF  from  airothers/' 

If  these  principles  were  kept  in  view,  errors  would 
be  avoided,  such  as  the  Master  "  himself  naming 
''  all  the  cases  when  nouns  are  declined,"'  a  practice 
which  must  prevent  the  growth  of  confidence  in  the 
pupils — or  assisting  and  suggesting  so  much,  as  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  habits  of  observation  and 
reasoning  in  his  pupils'  minds — or  indicating  the 
answer  by  leading  reiharks,  or  even  by  its  initial 
syllable.  Where  the  error  last  noticed  occurred, 
the  interrogatory  exercise  was  proved  not  to  be  a 
medium  of  testing  or  confirming  knowledge,  but 
a  useless  form,  the  pupils  being  ignorant  of  their 
recent  reading.  If  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  indicate 
the  answers,  what  shall  be  said  of  telling  them 
when  the  Teacher  supposes  he  is  unperceived,  as 
referred  to  in  a  previous  Chapter?  And  this,  of 
which  the  moral  effect  is  so  hurtful,  is  too  apt  to  diffuse 
itself,  as  in  a  case  where  "  the  only  exception  to  the 
^*  gratification  of  the  visit   arose  from  the  pupils 

"  prompting  each  other."     "  At frequent  in- 

"  accuracy  was  attributed  to  the  Master's  readiness 
'*  to  afford  assistance  to  his  pupils,  and  it  was  sug* 
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"  gested  that  he  would  do  them  better  service  by 
''  training  them  to  contend  with,  and  overcome  diffi- 
"  culties,  unaided." 

A  chief  temptation  to  which  the  Teacher  is  here 
exposed,  is  to  neglect  the  lower  pupils.  He  is  to  re- 
member that  it  is  upon  these  principally  that  edu- 
cation will  bestow  its  marvellous  blessings.  ''The 
"  child  of  education  begins  "with  slow  but  certain 
"  steps — ^he  is  late  in  overtaking  many  a  more  happily 
'*  organized  child  of  nature,  but  he  does  overtake  him 
''  at  last,  and  thenceforward  can  never  more  be 
"  overtaken  by  him."  It  is  an  admission  of  inability 
in  himself,  as  well  as  a  mistaken  estimate  of  duty, 
when  a  Teacher  passes  by  the  pupils  who  chiefly  re- 
quire his  stimulating  influence.  To  the  disregard 
of  these  principles  such  entries  in  the  Reports  as  the 
following  are  attributable,  viz. : — "  Mr.  *  *  *  *'s 
''  tendency  is  to  give  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  ad« 
"  vanced  pupils."  "  The  Master  wished  to  pass  by 
*'  the  pupils  at  the  foot  of  the  class,  alleging  that  he 
"  can  make  nothing  of  them."  **  One  pupil  eminent 
"  in  Latin,  and  three  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
''  contrast  between  the  intelligence  of  these,  and  the 
"  deficiency  of  the  rest,  implies  a  strong  censure  of 
"  the  conduct  of  the  School."  "  Mr.  «  «  »  •»  is  sa- 
"  tisfied  to  obtain  answers  from  any  one  pupil,  with- 
"  out  labouring  sufficiently,  that  all  may  be  able  to 
*'  answer."  "  The  Teacher  confines  himself  too  much 
"  to  the  top  of  the  class,  where  there  are  four  well- 
'*  informed  boys,  although  the  rest  also  answered 
"  to-day  when  appealed  to."  There  ought  certainly 
to  be  a  regard  to  the  discouraging  efiect  upon  intelli- 
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gent  boys  of  being  set  down  as  incapable,  and  passed 
over,  while  they  are  conscious  of  sufficiency.  "  In  so 
'*  &r  as  mind  and  intellect  are  concerned,  the  Latin 
**  pupils  monopolize  the  benefit  of  the  teaching.'^  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  noted,  as  '*  a  sure  guarantee  of 
"  good  teaching,  when  knowledge  is  exhibited  in 
"  every  part  of  the  class." 

Where  from  temporary  circumstances  there  is  a 
want  of  senior  pupils,  it  is  very  advisable  that  the 
Teacher  make  visits  to  other  Schools,  in  order  to 
guard  against  an  insensible  lowering  of  his  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  which  have  been 
noticed,  there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
Schoolmaster's  success  and  usefulness,  than  his  hav- 
ing a  sympathy  with  his  pupiky  and  a  regard  to  their 
feelings  and  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  more 
influential  than  the  contact  of  accordant  feel- 
ing, and  nothing  so  wins  a  child  as  consideration, 
where  he  probably  does  not  expect  it.  If  a  shepherd 
can  distinguish  every  lamb  of  his  flock,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  Schoolmaster  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each  of  his  pupils. 
An  indication  of  a  desirable  feeling  on  the  Master's 
part  is  furnished  by  a  Report,  which  bears  that  "  Mr. 
''«*«*,  from  apprehension  of  discouraging  timid 
"  boys,  does  not  allow  the  taking  of  places  during 
"  the  lesson,  but  marks  the  blunders,  and  arranges 
''  the  places  after  the  lesson  b  finished.''  It  is  the 
feeling  that  is  presented  for  imitation  here.  The 
practice  may  have  disadvantages  ;  but  it  contrasts 
favourably   with    the    overwhelming    effect    when, 
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^'  where  a  blunder  was  committed,  the  next  who 
"  read  the  whole  sentence  correctly  took  the  place, 
"  and  the  blunderer  was  required  after  each  succes- 
"  sive  loss  of  place  to  read  again  until  he  did  it 
"  correctly  ;"  and  in  another  instance  it  is  noted  that 
"  the  consequence  of  inaccuracy  is  very  severe,  for 
"  the  blunderer  must  encounter  a  new  sentence,  and 
"  the  risk  of  error  in  it,  and  of  further  loss  of  place 
"  — a  plan  too  discouraging  to  be  beneficial." 

A  pleasing  example  of  regard  to  a  pupil's  circum- 
stances was  met  with  at .     "  There  is  a  para- 

"  lytic  boy  in  the  class,  who  cannot  articulate  dis- 
''  tinctly,  but  Mr.  »  «  «  «  with  great  kindness 
"  reads  his  verse  in  portions,  the  pupil  following 
"  with  sounds  apparently  inarticulate,  but  which 
"  Mr.  *  *  *  *  understands.  In  examining,  Mr. 
"  «  «  »  «  exhibited  a  pleasing  care  and  patience 
"  in  listening  to  the  answers  of  the  paralytic,  and 
**  giving  him  places  when  he  made  a  correction." 

Prom  this  human  sympathy  is  derived  the  right 
state  of  relations  between  Teacher  and  pupils,  in 
which  he  enjoys  that  strongest  authority,  which 
rests  upon  respect  and  affection,  and  they  evince 
the  power  of  these  high  motives  by  great  and  willing 
efforts  on  their  part.  This  feeling  is  visible  in  the 
countenances  of  the  children,  and  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  promote  advancement.  Without  it  the 
greatest  pains  and  care  have  been  seen  to  prove 
abortive.  The  walls  have  been  covered  vrith  maps 
and  manuscript  tables  of  Scripture  history,  &c., 
and  expensive  works  provided  for  illustration  ;  but 
with  all  these  appliances  the  essential  thing  was  not 
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done — ^the  pupils*  minds  were  not  stirred  or  informed, 
because  the  Teacher  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
representing  to  himself  his  pupils'  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling. 

Such  a  community  of  feeling  as  has  just  been 
described  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  in  the 
Teacher  by  a  knowledge  of  his  pupils'  powers  and 
attainmentSy  and  an  habitual  regard  to  these  in  the 
school- work.  There  will  thus  be  prevented  any 
occasion  for  the  remark,  that  the  ''  Teacher  wants  a 
^'  sense  of  what  his  pupils  can  do,  and  also  a  high 
"  sense  of  what  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do ;"  or 
"  that  the  examination  is  founded  on  an  apprehen- 
"  sion  of  what  the  visitor  may  expect,  and  not  upon 
"  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  his  pupils'  powers. 
"  The  questions,  therefore,  shewed  an  entire  miscal- 
''  culation  of  the  pupils'  strength ;  and  here,  accord- 
''  ingly,  there  was  a  want  of  spirit  and  much 
"  ignorance."  Again,  "  Mr.  *  ♦  ♦  *  labours  imder 
''  an  entire  self-deception  in  thinking,  that  while  he 
''  himself  chiefly  speaks  the  pupil  understands." 
Elsewhere,  "  the  questions  are  much  better  than  the 
"  answers,"  the  Teacher  being  content  with  putting 
good  questions  without  having  secured  in  the  pupils 
the  ability  to  answer  them.  Another  "  has  nearly 
"  the  whole  talk  to  himself,  evidently  trying  to  reap 
^'  a  crop  of  answers  where  he  has  sown  no  seed ;" 
and  this  was  a  case  of  considerable  animation  and 
complete  self-possession  in  the  Teacher,  with  no  in- 
telligence or  life  in  the  pupils.  In  such  circum- 
stances,  there  is  too   much   reason   to  apprehend 
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positive  negligence,  as  well  as  ignorance  of  the 
pupil's  capacity.  And  in  the  same  way  in  another 
case,  "  the  examination  hangs  fire  —  there  is  no 
"  bursting  out  of  knowledge  from  the  pupils — no 
"  surprise  or  indignation  on  the  Teacher's  part  when 
"  his  questions  are  not  answered." 

It  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  such  insensi- 
bility and  neglect  as  are  here  referred  to,  that  an 
intelligent  correspondence  is  not  maintained  between 
the  progress  made  and  the  lessons  prescribed.  "  The 
"  books  are  too  high  for  the  advancement  and  pro- 
"  gress  of  the  pupils."  In  the  advice  tendered  to  a 
Teacher,  it  has  been  observed, — "  If  the  pupils  are 
''  allowed  and  accustomed  to  read  lessons,  the  essen- 
"  tial  terms  of  which  they  do  not  understand,  it  is 
*'  manifest  their  minds  can  neither  be  trained  nor 
''  enriched.  The  lessons  degenerate  into  a  dull, 
''  technical  routine,  without  intellectual  stimulus  or 
"  advancement.  The  mind  is  left  in  a  condition  of 
**  torpidity,  and  the  natural  rusticity  which  ought  to 
"  be  rubbed  oflF  at  school  becomes  indurated  and 
"  habitual."  In  another  Letter  of  Advice,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  pressed  upon  a  Teacher's  attention  as 
follows : — "  The  Trustees  submit  to  you,  that  it  is 
"  an  essential  condition  of  success,  that  you  obtain 
**  and  keep  up  some  correct  idea  of  the  mental  con- 
"  dition  and  intellectual  progress  of  your  respective 
"  pupils.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  certainty 
"  that  your  instructions  are  such  as  ^ill  inform  and 
'*  edify  them.  The  question  for  a  Teacher  is  not 
"  merely  and  exclusively,  *  Do  I  put  the  proper 
"  questions  V     The  questions  to  his  own  mind  and 
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to  others  may  appear  unexceptionable.  But  they 
are  useless  if  they  do  not  suggest  any  idea  to  the 
pupil,  and  so  excite  his  reflecting  powers.  The 
Teacher,  therefore,  in  choosing  the  line  and  terms 
of  his  examination,  must  have  a  constant  reference 
to  his  pupils'  powers,  otherwise  he  may  either 
shoot  above  their  heads,  and  make  no  impression, 
or  go  over  what  is  to  them  already  beaten  ground, 
and  so  communicate  no  instruction. 
"  The  foregoing  principle  has  been  thus  particu- 
larly noticed,  because  it  is  apprehended  that^you 
have  not  been  accustomed  sufficiently  to  keep  it 
in  view.  Of  this,  I  think,  you  must  be  sensible, 
•  when  you  advert  to  the  circumstance,  that  your 
second  class  had  left  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
day  without  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  martyrs,'  although  that  word  was  the  title 
and  subject  of  the  lesson.  The  lesson,  it  may  be, 
was  too  hard  for  the  pupils ;  but  if  so,  that 
should  have  been  discovered  when  it  was  read ; 
and,  at  all  events,  they  would  have  had  a  better 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
treated,  if  upon  the  previous  day  it  had  been  read 
and  examined  upon  with  a  regard  to  their  powei's, 
and  to  the  state  of  their  knowledge,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  intelligent  sympathy  with  his 
pupils  which  is  indispensable  to  a  Teacher's  sue- 


Nowhere,  probably,  could  a  more  striking  example 
be  found  of  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  many 
pupils,  and  regard  to  the  variety  of  their  powers, 
than  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Pillans  in  the  High 
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School  of  Edinburgh*  Id  a  class  of  between  250  and 
300  pupils,  not  only  was  occupation  found  for  all,  and 
the  diligence  of  each  daily  tested  by  an  admirably 
organized  monitorial  system,  but  full  scope  was  given 
to  the  most  precocious  and  devoted,  by  engaging 
them  in  private  studies,  the  extent  of  which,  being 
undefined,  could  be  adapted  by  each  to  the  measure 
of  his  own  powers.  Thus  the  remarkable  phenome- 
non was  exhibited  of  so  many  pupils  diverse  in  at- 
tainment, and  much  more  so  in  natural  capacity, 
moving  forward  simultaneously  and  with  earnestness 
in  a  course  of  study  which,  while  suitable  to  those  of 
moderate  gifts,  afforded  full  occupation  to  the  most 
able.  Having  himself  participated  as  a  pupil  in  the 
benefit  of  the  system  referred  to,  the  Reporter  is  en- 
abled from  his  own  experience  to  bear  this  public 
testimony  to  it,  as  a  triumph  of  genius  in  the  high 
art  of  education. 

The  foregoing  observations  suggest  the  important 
inquiry,  what  should  be  the  character  and  level  of 
the  Teacher's  questions  in  relation  ta  the  power  and 
advancement  of  the  pupil  ?  To  ask  only  what  he 
knows  may  confirm  his  information,  but  not  advance 
it.  In  order  to  make  progress,  it  is  evident  that  the 
examination  must  in  some  degree  keep  a-head — 
must  point  attention  and  direct  effort  towards  greater 
heights  of  attainment.  No  doubt  we  must  keep 
within  the  range  of  the  child's  intellectual  vision.  To 
keep  nearer  is  to  stand  still.  To  shoot  ahead  is  to 
leave  the  pupil  to  himself.  The  true  course  is  in  the 
forward  direction,  the  questions  being  such  as  the 
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learner,  by  using  his  resources,  may  answer.  It  is 
the  exertion  to  advance  upon  an  ascending  line  of 
inquiry  that  secures  progress ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  strain  too  far,  and  so  discourage  by 
exhaustion.  Nor  does  this  hinder  frequent  pauses  to 
review  and  enjoy  the  ground  acquired. 

The  inutility  of  the  best  toethods,  where  the 
Teacher's  heart  is  not  in  his  work,  was  pointed  out, 
and  various  forms  of  defective  energy  were  depicted 
in  the  Report  of  1844,  Chap.  VIII. ;  and  Chap.  VI. 
of  that  Report  may  be  referred  to  for  a  minute  ex- 
position of  obstructions  to  success  arising  from  error 
in  the  mode  of  examination. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION     HOW    MADE    REAL BY    CHARACTER    OF 

TEACHER — DR.  ARNOLD VANITY  OP   HUMAN    EFFORT  WITHOUT 

1>IVINE    AID — YET   DUTY    TO    LABOUR— OPENING    DEVOTIONS 

SINGING SCRIPTURE — PRAYER BENEFICIAL  INFLUENCE RE- 
LIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION   OF    YOUNG BIBLE    NOT    TO    BE    MADE    A 

TECHNICAL     EXERCISE SHORT     LESSONS PREPARATION      BY 

TEACHER — BY  PUPILS SUITABLE    DISPOSITION    AND   MANNER 

SIMPLICITY — REGARD  TO  FACTS  IRRESPECTIVELY  OF  MORAL 
BEARING — TEACHING  PERFUNCTORY  AND  SUPERFICIAL — EVERY 
PUPIL  SHOULD  TAKE  PART  —  COMPREHENSIVE  SCOPE  —  CON- 
NEXION BETWEEN  READING  AND  KNOWLEDGE — ^UNSUITABLE 
READING — MEMORY  STORED  WITH  SCRIPTURE — SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM— ^INITIATORY  CATECHISM — SACRED  GEOGRAPHY — ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  PUPILS — REVIEW  OF  THIS  DEPARTMENT — GENERALLY 
BEST  THING  IN  SCHOOL — EXAMPLES. 

"  The  letter  killeth,  bat  the  Spirit  giveth  life."— 2  Cor.  iii.  6. 
«  Science  sans  conscience  n'est  que  ruyne  de  r&me." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  how  much  the  efficacy 
of  Religious  Instruction  depends  upon  sincbritt  in 
the  Teacher.  In  a  subsequent  Chapter  there  will 
be  occasion  to  notice  a  failure  to  impart  to  ordinary 
secular  instruction  the  character  of  reality.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  word, 
or  other  symbol  by  which  a  thing  is  represented, 
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without  penetrating  through  the  symbol,  or  being 
conducted  by  it  to  the  thing  itself.  And  if  such  a 
tendency  exists  with  respect  to  objects  which  are 
patent  to  sense,  and  can  be  seen  and  handled, 
how  much  more  powerfully  must  it  operate  in  reli- 
gious teaching,  where  the  symbol  is  the  only  thing 
visible,  and  the  reality,  impalpable  to  any  bodily 
organ,  can  be  perceived  only  by  an  act  of  faith. 

Here  then  is  an  important  question.  How  shall  the 
pupil  be  carried  beyond  the  symbol  in  religious 
instruction  1  how  shall  the  truth  and  doctrine,  with 
the  awe  and  reverence  and  love  and  humility  inse- 
parable from  them,  be  made  to  him  matters  of  reality 
and  experience  ?  It  is  of  course  only  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Teacher  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with,  and  how  that  will  be  most  efficacious  in  awak- 
ening, nurturing,  and  strengthening  the  faith,  which  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  The  questions  have  again  and  again  been 
proposed  to  the  Reporter  by  parties  connected  with 
the  Schools  in  the  three  Counties,  How  can  religious 
instruction  be  improved  as  regards  the  manner  of 
communicating  it?  How  can  it  be  rendered  more 
conducive  to  its  true  design  %  It  appears  to  him  that 
only  one  answer  at  all  satisfactory  can  be  given,  viz., 
that  the  desired  effects  can  be  produced  only  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  Teacher.  Passing  along  the 
street  you  can  tell  that  some  tale  of  horror,  of  which 
you  know  and  hear  nothing,  is  believed,  from  the 
expression  and  gestures  of  the  hearer.  The  narrator 
is  confided  in,  and  the  agitation  of  the  listener  is  the 
echo  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  fact  has  been 
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communicated.  In  like  manner  is  the  child  affected 
by  the  reception  of  religious  truth  from  the  lips 
of  a  believer.  The  solemnity,  the  pathos,  the  pro- 
found earnestness  with  which  it  is  conveyed,  are  all 
to  his  mind  consistent  testimonies  to  its  reaUty, 
and  as  the  spirit  of  the  instructor  is  moved,  so  is 
that  of  the  pupil.  This,  blessed  by  the  quickening 
influence  of  God's  Spirit,  may  prove  the  birth  of 
faith,  and  such  instrumentality  is  the  most  efficient 
earthly  means  of  its  nourishment.  He  therefore  must 
be  the  best  religious  instructor,  who  dwells  most  in 
the  presence  of  God,  holding  habitual  communion 
with  Him,  and  whose  life  and  conversation,  there- 
fore, directly  and  indirectly  give  forth  infallible 
tokens  of  the  reality  and  power  of  that  hidden  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  useful  and  encouraging  to 
a  Teacher,  than  to  see  the  actual  exhibition  of  a 
truly  religious  Teacher's  views  and  feelings ;  and  no 
apology  is  needed,  therefore,  for  citing  the  following 
passages  regarding  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  whole  life,  as 
well  as  his  dying  hours,  bore  evidence  that  he  was 
in  truth  what  has  just  been  described. 

"  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  the  instruc- 
"  tion  of  the  School,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main 
**  business  of  the  place,  may  perhaps  be  best  under-  • 
"  stood  from  a  particular  exemplification  of  it  in  the 
"  circumstances  under  which  he  introduced  a  prayer 
"  before  the  first  lesson  in  the  sixth  form,  over  and 
"  above  the  general  prayers  read  before  the  whole 
"  School  On  the  morning  on  which  he  first  used  it, 
"  he  said  that  he  had  been  much  troubled  to  find  the 
*'  change  from  attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  one 
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"  of  the  boys  in  his  house  to  his  school  work  had 
"  been  very  great.  He  thought  that  there  ought 
"  not  to  be  that  contrast,  and  that  it  was  probably 
"  owing  to  the  school  work  not  being  sufficiently 
"  sanctified  to  God's  glory  ;  that  if  it  was  made 
"  really  a  religious  work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a 
"  death-bed  would  be  slight,  and  therefore  he  intend- 
"  ed  for  the  future  to  oflFer  a  prayer  before  the  first 
''  lesson,  that  the  day's  work  might  be  undertaken 
"  and  carried  on  solely  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
"  their  improvement — that  he  might  be  the  better 
"  enabled  to  do  his  work." — Vol.  i.  pp.  116,  117. 

'*  But  more  important  than  any  details  was  the 
*^  union  of  reverence  and  reality  in  his  whole  man- 
"  ner  of  treating  the  Scriptures,  which  so  distin- 
''  guished  these  lessons  from  such  as  may  in  them- 
"  selves  almost  as  little  deserve  the  name  of  religious 
''  instruction  as  many  lessons  commonly  called  secu- 
'^  lar.  The  same  searching  questions,  the  same 
"  vividness  which  marked  his  historical  lessons — the 
**  same  anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said  home  to 
"  their  own  feelings,  which  made  him,  in  preparing 
''  them  for  confirmation,  endeavour  to  make  them 
"  say,  *  Christ  died  for  me,'  instead  of  the  general 
■ "  phrase,  *  Christ  died  for  us,' — must  often,  when 
•*  applied  to  the  natural  vagueness  of  boys'  notions 
"  on  religious  subjects,  have  dispelled  it  for  ever. 
"  •  He  appeared  to  me,'  writes  a  pupil,  whose  inter- 
"  course  with  him  never  extended  beyond  these 
"  lessons,  *  to  be  remarkable  for  realizing  everything 
"  we  are  told  in  Scripture.  You  know  how  fre- 
"  quently  we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly  we 
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"  hear  others  go,  prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious 
^*  cant  or  slang  which  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  any 
"  other  technical  jargon,  without  seeing,  as  it  were, 
"  by  that  faculty,  which  all  possess,  of  picturing  to 
"  the  mind,  and  acting  as  if  we  really  saw  things 
"  unseen  belonging  to  another  world.  Now  he 
"  seemed  to  have  the  freshest  view  of  our  Lord's 
''  life  and  death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  possess. 
"  His  rich  mind  filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the 
"  gospel  history ; — it  was  to  him  the  most  interest- 
"  ing  fact  that  ever  happened — as  real,  as  exciting^ 
"  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  as  any  recent  event 
**  in  modern  historv  of  which  the  actual  eflFects  are 
"  visible/  And  all  his  comments  on  whatever  view 
"  of  inspiration  they  were  given,  were  always  made 
''  in  a  tone  and  planner  that  left  an  impression  that 
"  from  the  book  which  lay  before  him  he  was  really 
*'  seeking  to  draw  his  rule  of  life,  and  that  whilst  he 
"  examined  it  in  earnest  to  find  what  its  meaning 
"  was,  when  he  had  found  it  he  intended  to  abide  by 
•*  it/'— Vol.  i.,  pp  138,  139. 

"  »  *  «  The  few  words  spoken  with  his  own 
"  deep  conviction  of  their  reality — the  simple  repe- 
"  tition,  for  example,  of  the  promise  made  to  prayer, 
''  with  his  earnest  assurance  that  if  that  was 
"  not  true  nothing  was  true ;  if  anything  in  the 
"  Bible  could  be  relied  upon,  it  was  that — have 
"  become  the  turning  point  of  a  boy's  character, 
*'  and  have  been  graven  on  his  memory  for  life." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  159. 

"  Of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious  prin- 
**  ciple  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful :  it  is  my 
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''  most  earnest  wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be 
"  my  constant  labour  and  prayer  ;  but  to  do  this 
"  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my  hopes;  it 
"  would  be  a  happiness  so  great,  that,  I  think,  the 
"  world  could  yield  me  nothing  comparable  to  it. 
"  To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more 
"  than  repay  twenty  years  of  labour  and  anxiety.'' 
—Vol.  i.  p.  226. 

"  It  would  make  me  most  happy  if  I  could  feel 
"  that  I  duly  availed  myself  of  my  opportunities 
"  here  to  teach  and  impress  the  one  thing  needfiil. 
''  It  is  a  wise  injunction  to  Timothy,  '  to  be  instant 
''  in  season  and  out  of  season,'  because  we  so  often 
**  fancy  that  a  word  would  be  out  of  season  when 
'*  it  would  in  fact  be  seasonable,  and  I  believe  I 
'*  often  say  too  little  from  a  dread  of  saying  too 
"  much.  Here,  as  in  secular  knowledge,  he  is  the 
"  best  Teacher  of  others  who  is  best  taught  him- 
"  self;  that  which  we  know  and  love  we  cannot 
'*  but  communicate ;  that  which  we  know  and  do 
*'  not  love  we  soon,  I  think,  cease  to  know." — Vol. 
ii.  p.  216.* 

No  Teacher  who  has  a  genuine  religious  feeling 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  his 
efforts  without  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit.  Day  after 
day  he  will  have  occasion  to  say,  with  the  eminent 
instructor  who  has  already  been  so  largely  referred 
to, — "I  look  round  in  the  School,  and  feel  how 
*'  utterly  beyond  human  power  is  the  turning  any 


*  This  remarkable  work  is  qaoted  largely  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  Report,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
Teachers. 

U 
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<*  single  human  heart  to  God.  Some  heed,  and 
**  some  heed  not,  with  the  same  outward  means,  as 
*•  it  appears,  offered  to  both,  and  the  door  opened 
"  to  one  no  less  wide  than  to  another.  But  *  the 
"  *  kingdom  of  God  suffereth  violence ;'  and  to  infuse 
"  the  violence  which  will  enter  at  all  cost,  and  will 
"  not  be  denied,  belongs  to  Him  alone  whose  coun- 
"  sols  we  cannot  follow."*  But  not  the  less  incum- 
bent is  the  duty  to  labour, — praying  the  while  foe 
the  outpouring  of  God's  mighty  influence, — and  so 
to  direct  and  purify  every  effort,  that,  in  as  far  as 
possible,  it  may  be  freed  from  every  visible  imper- 
fection and  hinderance.  The  Reporter  proceeds, 
therefore,  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Schoolmasters,  points  arising  out  of  observations  at 
his  visits,  which  may  be  serviceable,  with  God's 
blessing,  in  enabling  them  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  Qwn  practice, — to  amend  in  it  what- 
ever they  may  become  satisfied  is  amiss, — and  to 
make  it  altogether  more  worthy  of,  and  conformable 
to  the  unspeakably  precious  objects  of  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction. 

It  is  not  known  that  there  is  now  any  Parochial 
School  in  the  three  counties  which  is  not  opened  every 
morning  with  prayer  ;  and  it  is  manifestly  most  fit- 
ting to  invoke  the  Divine  presence  and  blessing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day's  work.  In  order  that  the 
morning  prayer  may  have  all  the  beneficial  effect 
which  should  flow  from  it,  care  should  be  taken  on 

.  »  Vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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the  one  hand  to  avoid  a  perfunctory  manner^ — and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  is  performed  in  studied 
and  elaborate  terms,  the  younger  pupils,  at  least, 
will  be  incapable  of  accompanying  what  is  said  with 
a  devotional  spirit.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
much  attention  and  care.  As  much  as  possible,  the 
opening  exercise  ought  to  partake  of  the  nature  and 
feeling  of  family  worship.  Where  the  pupils  sing — 
and  expedients  to  promote  this  should  be  sought 
after,  even  by  a  Teacher  who  does  not  himself  sing 
— a  psalm  or  hymn  should  be  sung,  and  after  it  a 
pi^scribed  portion  of  Scripture  read ;  the  passage 
should  be  short,  the  Master  reading  a  verse  himself, 
and  calling  upon  individual  pupils  of  diflferent  classes 
to  read.  This  must  be  done  with  solemnity  as  an 
act  of  worship,  the  door  being  closed  to  prevent 
interruption  by  the  entrance  of  those  who  are  late, 
and  everything  in  the  way  of  discipline  or  otherwise 
avoided,  which  would  disturb  the  feeling  of  sacred- 
ness.  Thus  is  secured  the  use  of  the  Cible  in  school 
for  a  purpose  and  with  sentiments  suited  to  its 
nature;  and  this  may  tend  to  give  a  tone  to  the 
lessons  afterwards  read  from  it.  After  the  Scripture 
may  come  the  Master's  prayer,  which  should  be 
short,  and  so  simple  that  every  child  may  follow  and 
adopt  it  as  his  own.  If  premeditated,  it  will  be 
more  impressive  than  otherwise,  especially  if  it  em- 
body the  leading  thought  of  the  verses  of  Scripture 
which  have  been  read.  When  the  prayer  is  finished, 
a  few  remarks  may  be  made  or  questions  put  upon 
the  portion  of  Scripture ;  these  being  so  conceived 
as  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils,  even  the 
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youngest,  who  should  occasionally  be  called  upon  to 
answer  simple  questions.  If  the  passage  is  read  in 
order,  according  to  an  understood  arrangement,  and 
home  study  of  it  encouraged,  there  is  thus  provided 
in  the  most  efficient  and  serviceable  manner,  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  great  desideratum,  viz.,  a 
common  Scripture  lesson  in  which  all  take  part. 

Any  infraction  of  order  or  propriety  during  the 
worship  should  now  be  noticed,  not  hastily,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  pupil  in  fault  and  the 
others  feel  that  this  was  an  offence  not  against 
school  discipline,  but  against  Him  to  whom  the  wor- 
ship was  addressed. 

In  the  morning  worship  which  has  been  described, 
the  Teacher  must  regard  himself  not  as  Master,  but 
as  a  fellow-worshipper,  otherwise  he  cannot  hope  for 
the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  domestic  devotions,  which, 
as  all  devotions  should,  "gently  breathe  around 
"  them  a  spirit  of  meek  equality."  Where  the  pro- 
cedure and  feeling  are  such  as  to  obtain  that  bless- 
ing, the  happiest  introduction  has  been  made  to  the 
business  of  the  day.  Teacher  and  pupils  alike  draw 
from  that  fountain  an  elevating  and  sustaining  in- 
fluence, and  their  motives  and  sense  of  duty  are 
purified  and  strengthened. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  ordinary  lessons  in 
this  department,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  ought 
not  to  be  postponed  until  they  can  read.  From  the 
first  opening  of  intelligence  they  are  susceptible  of 
moral  impressions,  and  when  able  to  go  to  school  are 
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capable  of  underatanding  the  great  leading  truths  of 
revelation,  and  by  familiar  oral  description,  which 
may  be  accompanied  by  pictorial  representation,  they 
may  receive  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  events 
recorded  in  Scripture.  This  is  now  understood  and 
acted  upon  ;  yet  now  and  then  there  is  disappoint- 
ment in  finding  that  '*  the  young  ones  have  had  no 
"  religious  instruction  whatever,  and  none  of  them 
"  can  tell  who  made  them ;"  or  that  they  only  learn 
"  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  the  Teacher  admits 
"  they  cannot  understand."  As  regards  other  cases, 
the  following  examples  will  suffice  : — 

(26.)  "  Mr.  *  *  *  «  habitually  instructs  in  religion  even 
'*  the  youngest  pupils  who  cannot  yet  read.  This  is  as  it  ought 
"  to  be," 

(27.)  *'  The  little  children  get  religious  information  orally,  of 
"  which,  communicated  in  a  subdued  and  grave  tone,  we  had 
"  an  interesting  specimen." 

(28.)  "  Mr.  «  «  «  «  either  does  not  understand  how  to 
"  simplify,  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible  to  them,  or  he  does  not 
^'  take  pains  to  do  so.  Thus,  he  asked  them  what  they  under- 
"  stood  by  the  *  material  creation,* — a  question  not  at  all  neccs- 
'*  sary  in  explanation  of  the  passage,  and  to  which  none  of  them 
"  could  give  any  answer,  although  they  were  quite  capable  of 
"  understanding,  and  did  understand,  when  led  to  it  by  terms 
"  level  to  their  capacity,  the  distinction  between  the  noblest 
*^  inanimate  work,  such  as  the  sun,  without  feeling,  without 
^*  senses,  without  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  child  who 
'*  possesses  all  these  on  the  other." 

(29.)  "  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  business  consists  in  the 
"  instruction  of  the  junior  pupils  by  pictorial  representations  of 
"  scriptural  events.  We  saw  about  fifty  children  examined  in 
**  this  way.  It  is  very  eflScient  teaching,  making  the  eye  sub- 
*'  servient  to  the  interest  of  events,  and  imparting  remarkable 
"  animation  and  irapressiveness  to  the  lesson." 

(80.)  "Mr.    *   *  r»  *,  an  assistant,   conducts  the  religious 
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"  training  of  the  junior  department,  whicli  is  very  numerous,  and 

"  uses  Mr.  Mimpriss's  publications  for  this  purpose.     The  effect 

"  is  enlivening,  the  children  being  warmly  interested,  and  the 

"  whole  manner  and  tone  of  the  exercise  were  commendable." 

While  the  religious  training  is  not  to  be  postponed 
until  the  child  can  read,  he  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  Bible  before  he  has 
acquired  some  proficiency.  In  domestic  privacy  a 
child  earnestly  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  may  be  allowed  to  join  in  doing  so  before 
he  can  read  fluently.  There  the  sanctity  of  the 
exercise  is  not  so  liable  to  be  disturbed  as  in  school. 
The  minds  of  others  not  older  than  himself  are  not 
affected  by  his  stumbling.  But,  in  school,  where  the 
sources  of  distraction  and  disturbance  are  so  nume- 
rous, the  sacredness  of  the  Scripture  lesson  requires 
every  attainable  protection.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded,  as  an  i;iflexible  rule,  that  the  Bible  is 
not  to  be  med  as  a  technical  exercise,  whether  in 
reading,  spelling,  or  grammar.  This  was  pointedly 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  1844,  and  would  not 
now  have  been  reverted  to,  had  not  instances  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  of  the  rule  being  disre-* 
garded.  In  several  Schools  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood there  has  been  occasion  to  beg  that  exercises 
in  spelling  might  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Bible.  At 
another  school  a  large  class  of  children  were  found 
engaged  upon  the  New  Testament,  who  were  quite 
unfit  to  read  it,  having  been  advanced  to  this  in 
order  to  gratify  their  parents.  And  elsewhere,  the 
want  of  regard  to  the  essential  purpose  of  reading 
the   Scriptures  is  shewn  quite   unequivocally,   the 
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New  Testament  being  "read  by  children,  not  for 
**  the  purpose  of  informing  their  minds  or  aiFecting 
"  their  hearts,  but  confessedly  as  a  mere  mechanical 
"  reading  task/*     On  the  other  hand, 

(31.)  "  Eleven,  fonning  the  New  Testament  class,  are  only 
"  beginning  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  creditable  to  Mr. 
"  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  that,  finding  these  pupils  deficient  in  ability  to  read, 
^'  he  kept  them  from  beginning  to  read  the  Scriptures,  until  he 
"  had  first  improved  their  reading.  They  read  a  great  .deal 
^  better  than  those  at  *'  «  «  *,  and  are  getting  an  intelligent 
^^  perception  of  the  sense.'' 

The  scriptural  lesson,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  pupils,  ought  to  be  short.  When  the  pre- 
scribed passage  is  long,  they  either  infer  that  it  is 
not  expected  they  should  strive  to  imdei*stand  and 
know  it,  or  they  become  habituated  ta  make  inade- 
quate preparation  or  none. 

(32.)  "A  young  class  of  ten  read  the  day's  lesson  (very 
^^  properly  limited  to  ten  verses)  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St. 
"  Mark.  They  read  well,  and  were  very  carefully  examined, 
"  answering  correctly.  These  were  also  carefully  examined 
"  upon  our  Saviour's  birth  and  relative  prophecies,  lind  shewed 
"  perfect  knowledge." 

In  this  department,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other,  ijt  is  necessary  that  the  Teacher  bear  in  mind 
the  principle  so  often  referred  to,  viz.,  that  his  own 
character  and  state  of  mind  are  what,  humanly 
speaking,  determine  the  condition  of  the  School.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  means  within  his  power  for  making 
the  Bible  lesson  conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
its  momentous  design.  And  his  first  great  duty 
is  preparation.     The  use  of  this  was  pointed  out  in 
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the  Report  of  1844,*  as  producing  a  state  of  mind 
and  of  feeling  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
religious  instruction. 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  occasion 
repeatedly  to  regret  the  neglect  of  this  duty.  Such 
neglect  appears  in  inability  to  examine  without 
slavish  use  of  the  book.  The  first  question  may  even 
be,  "  How  does  the  chapter  begin  ?"  Then  there  is 
an  absence  of  clear  ideas ;  and  the  Teacher  does  not 
himself  penetrate  to  the  lower  depths  of  the  matter, 
as  in  a  case  where  he  "  did  not  readily  perceive  the 
''  drift  of  questions  intended  to  elicit  the  true  nature 
''  of  the  crime  of  Ananias,  as  consisting  not  in  a  lie 
''  spoken  by  the  lips»  but  in  an  act  calculated  and 
"  designed  to  deceive."  It  is  where  no  preparation 
has  been  made,  too,  that  "  no  improvement  is  de- 
"  duced  from  the  facts  of  the  scriptural  narrative, 
"  nor  is  the  pupils  attention  directed  substantively 
"  to  the  doctrines." 

(33.)  "  To-day,  the  Bible  class,  containing  fifteen,  read  the 
"  32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  .  .  .  The  chapter  was  the 
^*  lesson  of  yesterday,  and  Mr.  •  •  •  •  had  not  examined  the 
^'  class  upon  it,  thinking  it  was  not  suitable,  because  not  con- 
*'  taining  facts  to  make  an  impression  upon  their  memory.  It 
"  is  the  song  of  iloses,  however,  well  calculated,  if  studied  and 
"  taught  with  care,  to  make  an  admirabh  and  instructive 
"  lesson.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  ask,  why  Moses  called 
"  upon  the  heavens  and  earth  to  give  ear,  or  why  he  described 
^^  his  doctrine  as  dropping  like  the  rain,  and  his  speech  distilling 
"  as  the  dew,  or  why  he  called  God  the  Rock.  These  are  topics 
**  finely  suited,  no  doubt,  to  awaken  and  enlarge  the  minds  of 
"  children,  provided  the  Teacher  is  at  pains  to  meditate  u|K)n 
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them  himself,  and  to  awaken  the  reflective  powers  of  his 
^^  pupils,  hy  shewing  them  how  fitting  it  is,  that  all  in  heaven 
*^  And  upon  earth  should  attend,  when  the  subject  is  the  great- 
"  ness  of  God,  His  perfection.  His  unchangeableness,  and  how 
"  suited  this  great  subject  to  revive  and  refresh  the  drooping 
*'  and  weary  heart  as  the  small  rain  and  the  dew  refresh  the 
'^  tender  herb  and  the  grass.  But  Mr.  «  «  «  «  had  not  con- 
^^  ceived  any  such  idea,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not  studied 
"  the  chapter,  and  that  he  never  does  prepare  the  Scripture 
'^  lesson.  At  the  same  time,  the  rusticity  of  the  pupils,  and 
"  their  entire  helplessness,  when  asked  questions  which  the 
*^  simplest  exertion  of  thought  should  suffice  to  answer,  are  very 
"  striking,  and  very  disappointing." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  from  actual  observation, 
that  this  duty  is  now  faithfully  observed  by  many 
Teachers,  who  prepare  the  Bible  lessons  regularly 
with  the  jaid  of  a  commentary.  It  was  reported  of 
one  Teacher,  that 

(34.)  *'  The  accuracy  of  his  own  preparation,  and  of  the 
"  instruction  given,  was  tested  by  the  verse,  '  It  is  a  gift,  by 
"  'whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited,'  &c.  The  children 
"  had  learned  that  gift  here  meant  a  religious  gift,  and  Mr. 
'*«•«•  referred  to  corban,  the  word  in  the  original,  and 
"  which  is  used  by  Mark." 

(35.)  '^  Eight  read  in  Exodus.  The  examination  made  by 
**•  Mr.  «  •  •  •  was  very  thorough,  embracing  matter  obtained 
"  by  private  study,  as  determining  the  identity  of  the  Pharaoh 
"  who  l)egan  to  oppress  the  Israelites.  The  effects  of  the 
"  teaching  are  not  limited  to  particular  pupils — ^all  have 
"  answers." 

(36.)  "  On  Monday  morning  he  prescribes  questions  from 
"  Scripture  carefully  prepared  by  himself  to  be  answered  in 
**  writing  by  the  pupils.  This  is  an  excellent  practice,  afford- 
"  ing  a  distinct  foundation  for  accurate  and  maturely  confirmed 
**  knowledge ;  and  to  this  habit,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  ascribed 
**  the  unexpected  and  satisfactory  answers  obtained  to-day." 
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Another  Teacher,  whose  examination  embraced 
much  collateral  information  derived  from  private 
study,  stated,  that  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  teaching  he  regularly  prepared  the  Bible  lesson. 
While  due  commendation  is  given  to  this,  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  ought  not  such  preparation  to  be  con- 
tinued as  long  a£  one  teaches  at  all  1  Grant  that 
all  requisite  information  may  have  been  acquired, 
(although  that  too  may  need  to  be  refreshed,)  there 
is  a  preparation  of  the  spirit,  and  the  engendering  of 
a  right  state  of  feeling,  which  aflford  invaluable  aid, 
but  cannot  be  supplied  by  an  act  of  memory.  Is  not 
this  part  of  the  daily  bread,  which  is  not  only  to  be 
prayed  for,  but  also  to  be  laboured  for  ? 

The  effect  of  the  Master's  preparation  is  marvel- 
lously increased,  if  seconded  by  home  preparation  on 
thepart  of  the  pupils.  The  Clerk's  notes  contain  vari- 
ous examples  of  this,  all  testifying  to  the  high  value 
of  the  practice.  The  Teacher  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  discouraged,  by  finding  that  he  cannot  at  once  suc- 
ceed in  getting  attention  paid  to  the  Bible  lesson  at 
home.  One  who  experienced  diflBculty  in  this  was 
advised  to  introduce  a  daily  Bible  exercise,  (the  Scrip- 
tures having  previously  been  read  only  upon  alternate 
days,)  and  to  impart  to  it  a  devotional  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  inestimable 
value  of  such  studies  and  associations  introduced  at 
the  firesides  of  the  peasantry  as  an  evening  occupa- 
tion, and  what  a  blessing  would  ensue  if  this  were 
to  find  its  way  also  into  the  families  of  the  crowded 
lanes  and  closes  of  our  cities. 
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A  chief  benefit  which  will  result  from  faithful 
preparation  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  that  already 
hinted  at,  viz.,  a.  condition  of  mind  and  heart  suitahle 
to  the  subject.  By  study  and  meditation,  as  well  as 
by  the  devout  supplications,  which  are  made  by  a 
spirit  so  engaged,  whether  they  find  utterance  or 
not,  not  only  is  there  obtained  the  power  and 
£sicility  attendant  upon  greater  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  but  a  deeper  entrance  also  is  gained  into 
Divine  Truth,  including  so  much  that  is  dependent 
upon  a  right  condition  and  exercise  of  the  affections. 
The  infinite  value  of  this  in  fitting  the  mind  to  give 
out  as  well  as  to  receive  is  obvious  ;  and  if  the 
habit  referred  to  were  more  cultivated,  there  would 
be  less  frequent  occasion  to  regret  that  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  is  conducted  in  "  a  sharp  quick  tone," 
"  not  distinguished  from  that  of  the  secular  les- 
"  sons," — that  there  is  "  a  want  of  tenderness  and 
'*  solemnity," — that  although  the  examination  is 
spirited,  "  there  is  little  indication  of  feeling," — that 
there  prevails  "  a  conventional  formality,  in  the 
"  spirit  of  which  the  pupils  may  answer  with  appa- 
*•  rent  accuracy,  although  not  knowing  in  reality 
"  the  precise  nature  of  the  things  referred  to," — that 
the  same  energy  and  vigorous  manner  are  "  applied 
"  to  everything  without  any  apparent  variety  of 
"  feeling  proper  to  the  incidents.  Thus  the  death 
"  of  John  the  Baptist  was  discussed  with  the  same 
"  sang  froid  as  any  ordinary  occurrence." 

It  is  very  much  calculated  to  confirm  the  spirit  of 
secularity  with  which  the  Scripture  lesson  is  too 
often  regarded,  that  the  Greek  Testament  is  read 
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with  no  other  view  than  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
language.  A  struggle,  however,  ought  surely  to  be 
made  against  this,  and  the  remarks  already  sub- 
mitted have  here  a  strong  application. 

It  is  hoped  that  not  a  few  Teachers  to  whom 
such  observations  as  the  preceding  may  have  been 
applicable,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  time,  as  re- 
gards Bible  instruction,  to  begin  an  Inner  Mission  in 
the  hearts  of  themselves  and  of  their  pupils.  Nor 
are  they  without  encouragement  to  do  so.  The 
setting  of  one's  face  stedfastly  to  what  is  right  is  a 
large  part  of  the  accomplishment  of  it. 

(37.)  "  A  class  of  19  read  the  fourth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
^'  The  reading  of  all  is  laudably  correct ;  but  in  a  rapid,  fitful, 
"  monotonous  style.  When  asked  to  read  more  deliberately, 
^^  and  to  remember  that  it  was  God^s  Word  they  were  read- 
"  ing,  the  tone  and  manner  of  it  were  a  good  deal  better." 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  will 
result  where  the  Master  sees  it  to  be  his  duty  to  study 
reading,  and  where  he  reads  with  the  feeling  proper  to 
genuine  religious  sentiment  and  conviction.  The  very 
tones  of  his  voice,  when  these  are  the  echoes  of  such  a 
state  of  heart,  will  afifect  and  mould  his  pupils. 

The  Clerk's  notes  contain  various  expressions  of 
satisfaction  in  obseiTing  ''  a  composed  serious  man- 
*'  ner  in  the  scriptural  instruction,  appropriate  and 
"  pleasing'^ — or  that  questions  were  put  with  marked 
gentleness  and  feeling. 

(38.)  ''  The  seriousness  and  propriety  of  spirit  which  charac- 
*^  terize  the  Scripture  lesson,  may  be  attributable  in  some 
"  measure  to  the  influence  of  Sabbath  schools,  which  are  largely 
"  attended  in  this  Parish,  and  to  the  increased  attention  and 
"  recognised  importance  thus  attached  to  religious  instruction." 
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(39.)  '^  Between  20  and  30  of  the  senior  pupils  are  reading 
*'  at  present  in  Scripture  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  were 
"  examined  to-day  in  a  manner  so  subdued  as  to  be  more  con- 
"  sistent  than  usual  with  the  nature  of  the  exercise.  The 
'*  appearance  was  excellent,  a  minute  account  being  given  of 
^^  the  recent  reading,  intermingled  with  appropriate  reflections 
"  and  inferences.  There  was  also  found  a  competent  degree 
"  of  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  class." 

(40.)  "  A  Scripture  examination  of  the  same  (young)  class 
"  was  conducted  by  Mr.  •  ♦  •  •  with  much  feeling  and  in- 
"  telligence.  Questions  by  the  Clerk  also  produced  excellent 
**  answers." 

(41.)  '^Mr.  *  *  *  *'b  examination  here  is  in  a  very  high 
**  degree  excellent,  the  lesson  being  minutely  and  carefully  ex- 
"  amined,  and  parallel  events  and  topics  happily  suggested,  while 
"  the  whole  is  conducted  with  a  seriousness  of  tone  most  befitting, 
"  and  which  is  the  more  gratifying  that  it  is  rarely  met  with." 

It  is  particularly  necessary,  considering  the  theo- 
logical pursuits  in  which  so  many  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ters in  the  three  counties  are  engaged,  earnestly  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in 
scriptural  instruction.  They  must  remember  that 
the  comprehensive  views  and  peculiar  terms  proper 
to  those  pursuits,  although  significant  to  their  own 
minds,  convey  no  idea  to  others,  especially  to  the 
young,  who  have  not  been  prepared  by  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  powerful 
and  valuable  antidote  to  the  habits  of  mind  fre- 
quently attendant  upon  the  higher  pursuits  of  learn- 
ing, that  the  Teachers  who  are  so  engaged  are 
inured  to  keeping  open  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  their  own  minds  and  minds  the  least 
instructed,  and  are  thus  led  to  form  the  habit  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  in  terms  suited  to  the  intel- 
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ligence  of  others — a  habit  founded  upon  the  great 
law  of  love,  which  makes  our  own  inclinations  sub- 
servient to  what  is  required  by  an  intelligent  sym- 
pathy with  others,  and  a  regard  to  what  their  wants 
and  capacity  require. 

(42.)  "  There  is  a  tendency,  attributable,  it  may  be,  to  Mr. 
"  ♦  »  »  »*s  professional  preparations,  to  point  out  theological 
*^  inferences  and  conclusions,  rather  than  to  adhere  to  the  sim- 
"  pie  words  and  facts  of  the  text." 

Preparation  of  the  Scripture  lesson  by  the  Teacher 
will  serve  him  also  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  what 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  great  bane  of 
this  department,  viz.,  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  bare  factSy  without  refer- 
ence to  their  Tnoral  import  and  tendency.  This  is 
exhibited  in  various  forms  and  degrees.  In  one 
case,  "  nothing  more  is  aimed  at  than  impressing 
"  the  facts  of  the  sacred  narrative."  In  another, 
the  Teacher  dwells  "  on  minute  facts,  and  does  not 
"  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
"  text  for  pointing  out  the  purpose  of  the  ritual 
"  observances,  and  the  doctrines  deducible  from  the 
"  contents  of  the  chapter;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
"  possess  the  faculty  of  improving  passages  of  a 
"  doctrinal  character.'*  Another  Teacher  shook  his 
head,  when  it  was  suggested  to  ask  whether  the 
appointment  of  a  king  was  the  choice  of  Grod  or  of 
the  Jews.  Elsewhere,  the  lesson  of  senior  pupils 
being  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  the  Teacher  was 
content  with  eliciting  the  simple  narrative,  omitting 
all  notice  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  to  the 
trial  its  peculiar  character,  and  made  it  therefore 
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the  strongest  test  of  his  belief.  In  another  case  it 
was  in  like  manner  omitted  to  show  God's  purpose 
in  the  early  life  of  Moses.  The  impression  left  by 
the  best  School,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  the 
characteristics,  is  shewn  in  the  report  of  it. 

(43.)  "  The  Bible  class,  containing  18,  read  the  6th  chapter 
"  of  Exodus.  The  reading  was  correct,  but  without  the  least 
^'  attempt  at  refinement  either  in  pronunciation  or  in  feeling. 
"  Upon  the  substance  they  are  examined  with  great  spirit,  the 
"  facts  being  accurately  retained ;  but  there  is  nothing  except- 
"  ing  a  dry,  hard  recital  of  facts — ^no  reflection  upon  them— no 
"  attempt  to  extract  the  moral — scarcely  any  nearer  approach 
"  to  solemnity  than  if  it  were  a  lesson  in  Geography  or  Arith- 
**  metic.  But  as  regards  the  mere  historical  narrative,  they 
"  are  well  informed  in  what  they  have  read.  A  Bible  lesson, 
"  however,  conducted  with  technicality  and  indifference,  cannot 
"  leave  a  pleasing  impression." 

Other  instances  have  occurred  where  the  pupils 
were  reported  as  not  even  very  well  informed,  the 
facts  being  stored  merely  as  events  in  an  almanac, 
without  any  spiritual  organization  to  give  them 
connexion  and  coherence. 

In  these  cases  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  give  a 
salutary  direction  to  the  Teacher's  eflforts  by  such 
advice  as  the  following,  viz. : — 

"  The  Trustees  are  happy  that  you  bestow  pains  in  impart- 
"  ing  a  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  they  rely  upon  a  cdn- 
"  tujuance  of  these  efforts,  and  that  you  will  study  more  and 
"  more  not  only  to  impress  the  facts  of  the  Bible  upon  your 
"  pupils'  memories,  but  to  introduce  their  hearts  also  to  a  feel- 
"  ing  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  that  for  this 
"  purpose  you  will  cultivate,  both  in  your  pupils  and  in  your- 
"  self,  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and  seriousness  which  ought 
^*  to  accompany  and  characterize  the  scriptural  lesson.'' 
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The  Teacher's  preparation  provides  a  security 
also,  that  his  treatment  of  the  lesson  will  not  be 
perfunctory  and  superficial.  There  has  been  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  a  Teacher's  examination  in  the 
Bible  ^'  was  too  perfunctory  and  general,  merely 
"  tracing  the  more  prominent  topics,  without  examin- 
''  ing  any  part  of  the  text  in  detail.  It  would  be  of 
''  much  benefit  evidently  both  to  him  and  the  pupils 
''  were  he  to  prepare  himself  upon  the  chapter, 
''  and  make  it  a  work  of  some  elaboration  and  care." 
Another  "  does  not  penetrate  the  matter."  His 
questions  are  few,  and  of  such  a  description  as  may 
be  expected,  when  although  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  duty  must  be  performed,  it  is  yet  discharged 
without  much  anxiety  or  pains  to  do  it  eflBciently. 
In  one  School  a  class  reading  the  16th  chapter  of 
Samuel  had  lost  all  recollection  of  the  striking 
account  of  Samuel's  birth,  &c.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book;  and  on  the  same  occasion,  the  Master 
having  put  a  few  questions  to  the  younger  pupils 
in  the  New  Testament,  had  to  answer  them  himself. 
How  different  where  the  ''  information  is  revised, 
"  and  effectually  worked  into"  the  pupils.  In  one 
School,  a  senior  class  of  14  had  read  to  the  33d 
chapter  of  Genesis,  studying  it  in  a  very  thorough 
manner. 

(44.)  ''  After  reading,  they  were  examined  upon  the  substance 
"  of  the  chapter  which  was  selected  by  us,  and  contains  the 
'^  account  of  Jacob's  vision.  All  through  the  class  they  ezhi- 
^^  bited  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chapter  in  its  most  minute 
^*  particulars.  There  was  next  a  general  examination  upon  the 
^*  book  of  Genesis,  and  here  the  questions  made  singularly  large 
^*'  demands  upon  the  pupils.     One,  for  instance,  was  required  to 
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'^  give  an  account  of  all  the  promises  and  events  relating  to 
'*  Abraham.  Another,  to  cite  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
**  respecting  Abraham.  A  third,  to  name  the  places  where 
"  Isaac  sojourned,  and  everything  concerning  him.  The  pri- 
*'  mitive  meaning  was  given  of  every  scriptural  name  as  it 
*'  occurred.  All  this,  and  other  similar  information,  (the  above 
'^  being  but  a  small  specimen,)  is  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  pupils' 
"  minds,  down  to  the  most  minute  details.  This  cannot  be 
"  regarded  otherwise  than  as  excellent  in  a  very  high  degree. 
^*  At  the  same  time,  perhaps,  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  tax 
"  the  memory  quite  so  heavily  in  the  remainder  of  the  history." 

The  foregoing  example  will  probably  be  held  to 
justify  the  advice  tendered  to  a  Teacher  obnoxious 
to  the  objection  here  treated  of — viz.  : 

"  If  your  own  mind  were  replenished  and  enlightened,  and 
"  your  affections  engaged  by  previous  study  and  reflection,  your 
'*  questions  would  cease  to  be  scanty  and  general,  and  would 
"  give  evidence  of  diligent  care  as  well  as  earnest  desire  rightly 
^^  to  inform  your  pupils'  minds  and  impress  their  hearts." 

From  the  nature  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  it 
must  evidently  extend  to  evert/  pupils  and  it  will  be 
the  conscientious  Teacher's  care  that  there  is  no  one 
who,  as  far  as  opportunity  may  serve,  is  not  thoroughly 
imbued  with  it.  There  has,  notwithstanding,  been 
occasion  to  observe,  in  some  instances,  that  the  senior 
pupils  do  not  get  regular  scriptural  instruction.  In 
one  instance,  the  oldest  class  had  read  no  Scripture 
lesson  for  three  months.  In  another,  the  pupils 
learning  Latin  did  not  read  the  Bible.  In  some 
cases,,  the  older  pupils  read  only  once  a  week  or 
twice  a  week,  joining  another  class,  and  taking  up 
the  chapter  which  that  class  had  in  hand  without 
regard  to  the  intervening  portions. 

X 
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The  careful  Teacher  here  will  have  constantly  in 
view  also  the  caution  given  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
not  to  neglect  the  less  gifted  pvpils. 

(45.)  "  The  oldest  pupils  don't  read  the  Collection,  but  they 
"  read  the  Bible ;  Mr.  «  •  •  «   thus  careftilly  requiring  them  i 

'*  to  take  part  in  the  daily  religious  exercise,  although  their  | 

**  principal  object  at  present  is  arithmetic." 

(46.)  **  Forty-two,  forming  the  Bible  class,  read  in  the  six- 
"  teenth  chapter  of  Acts.  This  part  of  the  duty  appears  to  be 
*'  done  in  a  faithful  and  laborious  manner,  each  chapter  being 
'^  read  several  times  before  it  is  left,  if  that  should  be  necessary 
*'  to  its  being  understood.  The  examination  was  excellent, 
"  being  very  minute,  and  taking  up  the  whole  matter.  In  the 
"  pupils  there  is  a  tendency  to  answer  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
"  the  chapter,  but  Mr.  •  •  •  •  requires  them  to  give  rather 
'^  their  own  words.  Various  points  incidentally  asked,  and  in- 
"  volving  what  could  only  be  learned  where  there  is  a  pretty 
"  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  were  answered 
"  quite  readily.  The  lower  pupils  also  exhibit  a  competent 
^'  acquaintance  with  their  Bible  reading.  This  appears  to  be 
"  very  careful  teaching,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  facts, 
<^  bat  Mr.  •  •  »  •  embraces  opportunities  of  enforcing  and 
^^  illustrating  the  lessons  and  doctrines.     He  was  particularly  j 

''  happy  to-day  in  drawing  attention  to  the  change  made  by 
"  conversion  upon  the  character  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  as 
"  shewn  in  the  contrast  between  his  conduct  before  and  after." 

(47.)  "  The  Bible  class,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  required 
"  to-day  to  read  the  105th  Psahn.  The  reading  of  all  was  very 
''  good,  except  one  or  two  at  the  foot.  There  was  then  an 
'^  examination  upon  all  the  scriptural  incidents  referred  to  in 
"  this  Psalm.  The  examination  began  at  the  foot  of  th"^  class, 
^'  and  there,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts,  there  was  obtained  a 
"  ready  account  of  their  scriptural  reading,  embracing  minute 
"  information  in  regard  to  all  the  persons  and  circumstances 
"  alluded  to.  This  is  excellent  in  a  high  degree.  They  were 
"  next  questioned  upon  the  New  Testament,  prophecies  regard- 
"  ing  our  Lord  being  called  for,  and  cited,  and  the  gospel  nar- 
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^^  rative  shewn  to  be  well  known  in  all.parts  of  the  class.  In 
'*  so  far  as  regards  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  this  is  scriptural 
^*  teaching  of  a  most  satisfactory  description/' 

(48.)  "  A  large  class  of  twenty-nine  juniors,  ages  ranging  from 
^^  8  to  11,  read  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  The  reading 
"  is  fair  in  every  part  of  the  class.  After  reading,  they  were 
**  examined  by  Mr.  •  «  «  •,  an  assistant  from  Glasgow,  en- 
**  gaged  by  Mr.  «  «  •  •,  six  months  since.  He  conducts  the 
'*  examination  in  a  regular,  methodical  way,  going  minutely 
"  into  every  topic  in  its  order,  and  adducing  pertinent  illustra- 
"  tions  and  collateral  matter.  They  answer  very  well  indeed. 
^*  The  lowest  pupils  of  this  class  were  examined  by  the  Visitors 
"  on  the  contents  of  the  first  chapter,  and  made  a  good  appear- 
"  ance.  This  is  evidently  efficient  teaching.  All  the  pupils 
"  are  being  inoculated  with  the  matter,  and  pertinent  reference 
"  by  a  pupil  to  their  previous  reading  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
"  shewed  that  they  retain  their  lessons." 

The  Teacher's  preparation  defends  him  also  from 
the  censure  of  a  want  of  comprehensive  scope  in  his 
instructions.  It  argues  a  narrow  aim  when  "  each 
"  lesson  is  treated  as  an  isolated  portion,  and  little 
"  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  its  relation  to  the  previous 
"  or  subsequent  context."  Upon  the  same  occasion, 
there  was  an  omission  to  make  geographical  refe- 
rences, from  which  remarkable  aid  might  have  been 
derived.  This  was  the  case  of  a  young  Teacher,  and 
it  suggests  the  great  value  of  training  which  makes 
familiar  and  easy,  as  matters  of  habit,  things  which 
otherwise  require  thought  and  effort ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  which,  therefore,  is  difficult  amid  the 
multifarious  claims  on  an  inexperienced  Teacher's 
attention.  In  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  ad- 
vised to  lay  a  wider  foundation  by  a  knowledge  of 
prophecy,  and  a  gradually  increasing  acquainta^^ce 
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with  Scripture,  not  limiting  the  pupils  daily  to  the 
lesson  in  hand,  but  enriching  their  minds  with 
collateral  and  illustrative  matter  pertinently  intro- 
duced 

Again,  preparation  by  the  Teacher  insures  cofir 
flexion  between  the  pnpiW  reading  and  their  know- 
iedge.  The  want  of  such  a  connexion  is  still  occa- 
sionally apparent.  One  Teacher,  for  example,  being 
requested  to  examine  his  pupils  in  the  book  of 
Samuel,  where  they  were  reading,  went  back  to 
Genesis,  the  pupils  in  the  School  referred  to  not 
having  their  intelligence  carried  along  with  the 
daily  lesson,  but  being  provided  with  some  informa- 
tion quite  independent  of  their  reading,  and  form- 
ing a  separate  stock,  which  alone  is  drawn  upon 
when  occasion  requires.     In  another  instance, — 

(49.)  '^  The  Bible  class  is  reading  the  second  book  of  Kings; 
'*  and  Mr.  «  «  «  «  was  requested  to  examine  them  upon  the 
^'  life  of  David.  This  made  him  pause  and  think,  and  then  he 
''  began  to  examine  on  something  else.  Being  brought  back  to 
"  David,  he  asked  about  Absalom ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
*'  examination  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  that  it  began  to  refer 
^'  to  the  subject  proposed." 

Where  the  master  is  acquainted  with  his  pupils' 
powers  and  progress,  and  it  is  with  him  an  active 
desire  and  study  that  their  intelligence  should  keep 
pace  with  their  lessons,  care  will  be  taken  that  the 
Scripture  reading  is  not  in  such  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  are  unsuitable  to  their  years  and  advance- 
ment. It  shews  a  disregard  of  all  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  lessons,  to  have  pupils  engaged  upon  the 
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prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  who  are  known 
not  to  have  read  the  historical  books ;  or  to  be  per- 
using the  book  of  Revelation  with  those  who  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  portion.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  the  lesson  is  still  found  in  the  Epistles,  with 
no  attempt  to  make  it  understood.  In  one  School,  a 
class,  having  read  Genesis,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  "  for  a  change,''  as  the  Master 
said.  He  admitted  that  they  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  such  an  arrangement  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  inju- 
rious, as  tending  to  give  children  an  impression,  that 
in  reading  the  Bible  it  is  immaterial  whether  they 
understand  it  or  not.  It  will  be  understood  that 
this  refers  only  to  the  uninteUigent  perusal  of  any 
part  of  holy  writ ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  not  cen- 
surable, but  in  a  high  degree  meritorious,  when 
pupils  are  so  trained  and  advanced  as  to  make  an 
enlightened  and  profitable  study  of  the  Epistles,  or 
when  the  prophetical  books  are  read  in  such  a  selec- 
tion as  to  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  or  the 
book  of  Psalms  with  a  well-directed  understanding 
or  devotional  feeling. 

(50.)  ^  The  senior  class  read,  at  oar  suggestion,  the  twelve 
'^  first  verses  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  ex- 
"  cellent  answers  to  minute  questions  upon  it.  They  had  not 
"  read  this  before." 

Where  the  senior  pupils  were  unable  to  cite  pro- 
phecies in  illustration  of  the  New  Testament  nar- 
rative, occasion  was  taken  to  point  out  the  vast 
importance  of  thus  linking  together  the  Old  and 
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New  Testament  from  the  first,  and  so  of  establishing 
in  the  pupils'  minds, the  same  veneration  for  both. 
The  Teacher  was,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  advised 
to  widen  the  basis  of  the  Bible  instruction,  and 
make  his  pupils  familiar  with  the  prophetical  texts  by 
direct  attainment  as  well  as  by  incidental  prelection. 
It  has  been  remarked  occasionally  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  scriptural  reading  was  so  directed  as 
to  obtain,  by  selected  portions,  a  harmony  upon 
particular  subjects  by  a  systematic  order.  In  one 
School 

(51.)  "A  younger  class  of  ten  pupils  are  reading  tlie  New 
**  Testament,  so  as  to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  the  life  of 
"  Christ." 

In  the  same  School  another  class 

(52.)  "  Read  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  Bible  reading  of 
I  "  late  having  been  confined  to  the  Parables  in  the  order  given 

j  "by  the  Scripture  Text-Book  of  the  Religious  Tract  and  Book 

"  Society  for  Ireland." 

I  An  invaluable  blessing  is  conferred  by  a  Teacher 

I  upon  his  pupils,  when  he  stores  their  memories  with 

I  Scripture,  and  the  fruits  of  it  will  not  probably 

I  be  lost  at  any  period  of  life.      The  Clerk's  notes 

I  contain  various  incidental   notices   of  the  regular 

commission  of  verses  and  hymns  to  memory  at  home, 
and  repetition  of  them  at  School.     In  one  School, 

(53.)  "  As  a  religious  exercise,  and  in  Hlternation  with  tho 
I  ^^  Shorter  Catechism,   the  Psalms  in  the  authorized  version, 

f  "  (not  the  metrical  psalms,)  are  committed  to  memory.     The 

**  sixth  was  repeated  to-day." 
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The  Shorter  Catechism  is  taught  in  all  the  Schools ; 
in  some  of  them  at  an  age  when  certainly  there  can 
be  no  expectation  that  the  repetition  of  it  is  accom- 
panied by  intelligent  conception  of  its  import.  In 
one  instance,  a  child  had  learnt  forty  of  the  answers 
before  he  could  read.  This  had  been  done  at  home, 
and  it  is  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  that  introduces 
the  study  of  the  Catechism  so  early.  A  remarkable 
disregard  of  the  natural  growth  of  intelligence  is 
shewn  in  the  occasional  acquirement  of  the  Shelter 
Catechism  before  the  Mother's,  or  some  other  designed 
for  young  children — that  which  ought  to  be  initiatory 
being  learned  after  the  other.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  parents.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  to  young  children 
are  shewn  in  the  following  example : — 

(54.)  "  We  found  a  class  of  thirteen  engaged  upon  the  Shorter 

'^  Catechism,  the  ordinary  Saturday's  exercise.     Some  of  the 

^*  questions  at  the  beginning  were  put,  and  the  answers  cor- 

*^  rectly  recited,  the  Teacher,  at  the  same  time,  putting  expla- 

^*'  natory  questions.      It  must  be    confessed,   however,    that 

"  although  these  subsidiary  questions  were  answered,  they  con- 

'^  tributed  very  little  to  elucidate  the  sense,  being  confined  too 

"  much  to  particular  terms,  and  not  directed  with  sufficient 

'*  precision  to  the  object  of  imfolding  and  simplifying  the  doc- 

*'  trine.    The  Shorter  Catechism  is  undoubtedly  a  severe  test 

**  of  a  Teacher's  powers,  particularly  considering  the  youth  of 

^'  the  pupils  at  the  Parochial  School,  but  one  at  least  of  those 

^^  examined  to-day  shewed  perfect  ability  to  extract  the  sense, 

**  and  express  it  in  words  of  his  own.     Mr.  «  «  «  «    is  quite 

^'  sensible  of  the  obstruction  to  intelligent  teaching  arising  from 

**  bondage  to  the  formality  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  iter- 

**  ation  of  these  without  attention  to  the  import.'* 
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In  some  instances,  but  these  gradually  decreasing 
in  number,  this  exercise  does  not  extend  furthet* 
than  to  the  correct  recitation  of  the  answers.  In 
others,  explanations  printed  along  with  the  answers 
are  got.  These  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rote 
work,  but  cases  have  been  noted  in  which  that 
result  has  been  prevented  by  independent  instruc- 
tion. 

The  opinion  which  is  frequently  met  with,  that  an 
eiTor  is  committed  in  teaching  the  Shorter  Catechism 
too  soon,  is  not  without  some  foundation,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  is  already  stated ;  but  the  Re- 
porter is  disposed  to  agree  in  the  view,  that  this 
objection  is  pushed  too  far,  when  it  is  required  that 
all  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  shall  be  post- 
poned until  the  learner's  mind  shall  have  attained 
maturity.  It  is  evident,  no  doubt,  that  only  a  ripe 
understanding  can  fully  master  and  appreciate  the 
systematic  structure,  logical  connexion,  and  compre- 
hensive scope  of  such  an  exposition  of  doctrine. 
But  although  these  extended  views  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  period  when  the  intellectual 
vision  shall  have  attained  its  full  strength,  there  are 
other  views  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  study  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  may  be  made  acces- 
sible even  in  early  youth.  The  study  must,  no  doubt, 
and  for  a  considerable  time,  be  analytical.  But  when 
each  of  the  successive  propositions  is  taken  by  itself, 
the  thought,  as  well  as  the  brief  and  pregnant  phrase 
in  which  it  is  couched,  is  capable  of  being  simplified 
and  made  level  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  and  the 
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doctrine  may  be  fixed  in  his  mind,  in  connexion  with 
the  texts  of  Scripture,  from  which  it  has  been  drawn. 
'  It  is  only  by  this  deliberate  examination  and  study 
of  each  proposition  in  succession,  that  any  intelligent 
apprehension  can  be  conveyed  to  a  child.  But  the 
conception  of  the  statement  in  its  several  parts, 
which  he  does  obtain  in  this  way,  is  a  foundation  for 
that  combined  view  of  the  whole  in  their  mutual  de- 
pendence and  concatenation,  which  his  powers  will 
furnish  in  their  manhood.  The  objection  to  the 
early  acquisition  of  the  Catechism  proceeds  in  a 
large  measure  from  an  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  capacity  of  the  youthful  mind  to  apprehend  truth 
when  presented  to  it  in  a  simplified  form.  The 
importance  is  too  much  overlooked  also,  of  fixing 
this  admirable  compendium  of  doctrine  in  the  mind 
during  the  years  of  docility,  and  while  the  memory 
is  pliant.  Many  an  aged  believer,  delighting  himself 
with  the  full  contemplation  of  the  truths  which  it 
embodies,  has  expressed  gratitude  that  in  childhood 
his  memory  had  been  enriched  with  what  is  so  sug- 
gestive of  edification  and  comfort. 

In  some  eminent  Schools,  the  practice  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  Shorter  Catechism  in  short  portions  as  a 
reading  lesson  before  it  is  committed  to  memory, 
the  reading  being  accompanied  by  careful  explana- 
tion, resolving  the  thought  into  its  most  elementary 
forms  ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  the  pupil  has  thus 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  the  answer 
and  their  meaning,  that  it  is  got  by  heart.  This 
practice  is  understood  to  be  attended  with  much 
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benefit.  It  secures  that  the  child  shall  at  least  be 
old  enough  to  read  the  answer  before  he  acquires  it ; 
and  the  method  appears  to  be  so  much  calculated  to 
promote  the  intelligent  attainment  of  this  summary 
of  divine  truth,  as  to  be  worthy  of  attention  and  ex- 
periment. 

Sacred  Geography  is  now  generally  taught,  and 
in  some  instances  with  a  very  enlivening  and  im- 
proving efifect. 

The  tolerant  spirit  in  which  the  Parochial  Schools 
of  Scotland  have  been  conducted  is  well  known  and 
universally  admitted.  Here  their  practice  accords 
with  the  most  enlightened  views.  *'  It  is  manifest 
"  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  that  all  our  education 
"  must  be  Christian,  and  not  be  sectarian.  I  would 
"  ask  no  questions  as  to  what  denomination  of  Chris- 
"  tians  any  student  belonged  to ;  or  if  I  did,  I 
"  should  only  do  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
"  avoiding,  in  my  examination,  all  those  particular 
"  points  in  which  I  might  happen  to  differ  from 
"  him."  In  the  School  of  «  «  «  *,  there  being 
some  Roman  Catholic  children,  passages  in  the 
Lesson  Book,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  Refor- 
mation, were  found  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
daily  reading. 
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A  general  review  of  this  field  of  instruction  during 
the  last  ten,  and  still  more  during  the  whole  twenty- 
one  years  which  have  passed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Bequest,  is  satisfactory,  as  regards  the  general 
spirit  of  intelligence  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  mechanical  form  of  instruction  formerly  preva- 
lent. The  disposition  to  give  an  extended  scope 
and  coherent  relation  to  the  instruction  is  also  grati- 
fying.  How  far  it  is  conducive  to  the  growth  of  a 
religious  spirit  can  only  be  known  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts.  Some  Teachers  believe  that  their  labours 
are  not  unattended  by  good  impressions,  and  endea- 
vour, the  Reporter  is  satisfied,  to  impart  to  the 
scriptural  exercises  a  seriousness  of  manner  and  of 
efiect  suited  to  their  character.  It  is  rare^  indeed, 
to  find  this  department  inefficient  in  a  School  in 
which  anything  is  well  taught.  Inequality  of  attain- 
ment may  be  attributed  often  to  diversity  of  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  at  home ;  and  where  there 
is  neglect  in  the  general  instruction,  want  of  liveliness 
and  energy  in  Teacher  and  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
narrowness  of  their  resources,  inevitably  become 
perceptible  here. 

In  general,  however,  and  the  statement  is  made 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  Bible  lesson  is  the  thing 
best  done  in  the  School  This  is  found  occasion- 
ally to  receive  attention  where  general  teaching  is 
deficient,  and  the  observation  contained  in  one 
report  is  generally  applicable,  namely,  that  the 
strength  lies  in  the  scriptural  department.  The 
Ueporter  had  noted  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
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amples  of  ^hat  is  more  or  less  creditable,  but 
considering  the  length  to  which  this  Chapter  has 
already  extended,  he  is  compelled  to  limit  his  inser* 
tions  to  the  following  : — 

(55.)  ''  To  questions  put  by  me,  they  readily  gave  the  name 
'^  of  Jesus  as  the  same  with  Joshua,  and  knew  that  the  latter 
*'  was  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  giving,  when  asked  for  a  text  ex- 
"  pressive  of  what  was  foreshewn  by  the  leading  into  Canaan, 
**  the  passage,  *  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you/  " 

(56.)  "  ....  the  chapter  read  containing  our  Lord's  pro- 
'^  phecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  had  been  informed 
^^  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy,  as  narrated  by  Josephus, 
*'  and,  with  reference  to  the  injunction  to  flee  to  the  mountains, 
'^  when  they  should  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  they 
^^  had  been  told  that  an  opportunity  to  do  so  was  afforded  by 
^*  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  force.  They  are  quite  well 
'^  acquainted  also  with  what  they  have  read." 

(57.)  ^'  Geography  of  Palestine.  Here  we  had  constant  re- 
"  ference  to  sacred  history,  and  the  events  and  perstms  connected 
"  with  different  localities  were  narrated  and  named.  These 
'^  embraced  Garmel  with  Elijah,  Bethlehem  the  City  of  David, 
"  Saul  and  Jonathan  with  their  history,  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
"  semane,  the  Brook  Eedron,  &c.,  &c.  The  journey  of  the 
^*  Israelites  through  the  Wilderness  was  traced,  and  the  sucoes- 
"  sive  stages  named^  with  the  events  which  occurred  there ;  the 
"  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  pointed  out,  and  Ur  of  the 
^^  Chaldees;  the  history  of  the  Passover,  with  the  origin  of 
"  sacrifices,  and  their  typical  meaning.  There  was  no  question 
"  proposed,  and  many  were  suggested  by  us,  for  which  an  answer 
"  was  not  found. '* 

(58.)  '^Theoldest  class  is  reading  the  book  of  Judges.  It  was 
*^  suggested  to  Mr.  *  «  «  «  to  examine  them  to-day  upon  the 
'^  examples  of  the  strength  and  fruits  of  faith  contained  in  the 
"  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  This  was,  of  course,  entirely 
''  new  as  a  groundwork  of  examination,  but  it  was  at  once  taken 
"  up  with  intelligence  and  energy  by  Mr.  •  •  «  «    and  his 
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"  pupils.  They  shewed  minutely  and  correctly,  not  only  the 
"  £eu!ts  referred  to  in  the  chapter,  but  their  bearing  upon  the 
''  principle  illustrated  by  the  Apostle.  The  excellence  of  Abel's 
^'  offering  and  the  character  of  Cain's  were  ascertained  by  esta- 
"  blishing  the  difference  between  an  offering  of  gratitude  and 
"  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  The 
^*  scholars  shewed  the  clearest  apprehension  of  this  distinction, 
**  which  was  stated  by  themselyes." 

(59.)  '*  We  had  next  a  general  examination  on  the  Bible:  As 
'*  Mr.  «  «  •  •  has  been  here  but  a  short  time,  he  has  not 
"  ad\anced  far,  but  he  appears  to  be  laying  a  solid  founda- 
"  tion.  We  had  first  a  general  account  of  the  Bible,  its  books ; 
''  for  whom  the  Old  Testament  was  designed,  and  for  whom  the 
^'  New ;  then  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
''  resolving  them  into  distinct  great  subjects,  and  then  a  more 
'*  particular  investigation  of  the  earlier  chapters.  This  was  all 
"  done  with  great  spirit,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain  the 
^'  attention,  and  convey  information  in  a  striking  and  systematic 
"  form." 

(60.)  ^'  Gilgal  being  mentioned,  the  meaning  of  it  was  given 
"  as  '  rolling  away,'  with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  rite  of 
*^  circumcision  there,  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  thus 
''  to  the  '  rolling  away'  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  and  also  to  the 
'^  observance  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  appears  not  to 
"  have  been  celebrated  in  the  wilderness,  after  the  beginning 
"  of  the  second  yeaf,  probably  from  the  want  of  unleavened 
"  bread." 

(61.)  "Reference  being  made  to  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit,  given  by  our  Lord  before  his  ascension,  the  subsequent 
"  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  evidence  that 
"  he  had  indeed  ascended." 

(62.)  "In  examining,  Mr.  •  «  •  «  properly  begins  with, 
"  Who  was  Isaiah  ?  when  did  he  prophesy  ? — then,  '  I  have 
"  *  nourished,'  &c. :  Who  speaks  ?  and  to  whom  ?  how  had  he 
"  nourished  and  brought  them  up  as  children  ?  They  were  exa- 
"  mined  also  in  the  history  of  Moses,  which  they  know  very  well ; 
"  and  Mr.  «  •  «  •  is  not  satisfied  with  teaching  them  the 
"  &ct8,  but  directs  their  attention  also  to  the  higher  lessons,  as, 
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**  for  example,  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  characters 
'^  of  Moses  and  Christ,  both  being  prophets  and  lawgivers,  &c. 
"  He  required  also  the  reason  why  Moses  was  meek — (to  bear 
"  the  murmuring  of  the  Jews,)  and  Joshua  of  a  different  char- 
'*  acter — (to  subdue  the  Canaanites.)" 

(63.)  '*  Some  of  his  questions  were  in  themselves  excellent, 
'*  0.^.,  What  false  prophet  sprang  from  Ishmael  ?  Mahomet. 
"  What  true  prophet  from  Isaac  ?  Our  Saviour.  Again,  What 
'^  made  the  birthright  of  such  consequence  ?  That  the  Saviour 
'*  was  to  be  descended  of  the  pers<m  possessing  it." 

(64,)  "  The  Bible  class  was  examined  on  the  life  of  David, 
"  and  all  the  six  in  it  were  able  to  answer  correctly.  The 
*'  examination  was  conducted  with  remarkable  intelligence, 
^*  embracing  doctrines  and  principles  as  well  as  facts,  e,g,\,  Why 
'^  was  David  a  man  according  to  God's  own  heart?  and  it  was 
"  brought  out,  1.  That  he  believed  and  trusted  in  God ;  and, 
^^  2.  That  he  exercised  self-denial  and  forbearance  and  love 
^^  towards  those  who  hated  him,  as  Saul." 

(65.)  ''The  phrase,  'Hate  his  father  and  mother,'  was  well 
'^  explained  to  mean  that  he  should  love  them  less  than  he  loved 
"  Christ." 

(66.)  "We  had  next  the  exercise  proper  to  Saturday,  viz., 
"  revisal  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  read  during  the  week.  To- 
"  day  it  was  the  ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  had  been 

"  read  by  small  portions  daily The  examination  began 

"  with  a  question,  indicative  of  habitual  care,  directed  to  the 
"  determinaticm  of  the  locality  referred  to  in  the  chapter.  The 
"  examination  was  conducted  in  a  pleasant,  conversational  tone, 
"  perfectly  adapted,  while  sustaining  attention,  to  put  the  pupils 
"  at  their  ease,  and  leave  their  presence  of  mind  and  powers  of 
"  thought  undisturbed.  The  first  point  was  the  cure  of  the 
"  lame  man ;  the  charge  of  blasphemy  on  uttering  the  words, 
"  *  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;'  the  proof  of  Christ's  divinity  by 
"  the  instantaneous  cure  :  all  this  was  brought  out  by  plain,  in- 
"  telligible  questions,  by  which  the  reasoning  was  made  simple 
"  and  obvious.  The  following  incidents  of  the  chapter  were 
"  commented  upon  in  the  same  intelligent  way,  collateral  infer- 
''  mation  also  being  introduced  where  pertinent  and  called  for. 
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*'  Thus :  '  Matthew  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom,'  for  whom  re- 
"  ceived  ?  by  whom  then  was  he  appointed  ?  All  this  evinces 
**  correct  and  diligent  teaching,  founded  upon  carefiil  prepara- 
'^  tion  by  Mr.  *  *  *  «  himself.  Nor  is  the  pupils'  knowledge 
"  confined  to  the  lesson  in  hand.  Mr.  *  *  «  «  (Visitor)  ques- 
^'  tioned  them  upon  the  moral  rectitude  of  those  who  fed  the 
*^^Bwine,  and  it  was  readily  answered,  that  this  was  interdicted 
'^  by  the  Mosaic  law." 

(67.)  <<  They  know  well  also  the  life  of  Moses.  The  boy 
*'  at  the  top  quoted  the  passage  from  Hebrews,  expressive  of 
'*  the  turning  point  and  test  of  the  history  and  character  of 
"  Moses." 

(68.)  ^'Mr.  «  41  41  «  has  imparted  to  these  a  knowledge  of 
^'  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  we  heard  a  very  intelligent 
'^  examination  upon  that  subject,  in  which  attention  was  drawn 
'*  to  the  Jews  having  preserved  no  genealogical  tables  irom 
"  which  it  could  be  proved  that  any  one  professing  now  to  be 
"  the  Messiah  is  of  the  family  of  David." 

(69.)  '*  They  gave  not  only  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  name 
"  <  Moses,'  but  they  divided  his  life  into  three  periods  of  forty 
'^  years  each,  embracing,  1st,  his  education  ;  2d,  his  sojourn  in 
'^  Midian ;  and,  3d,  his  being  in  the  wilderness.  This  lesson, 
^^  no  doubt,  has  been  prepared,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of 
'^  imparting  much  knowledge,  and  the  pupils  are  found  well 
"  informed  in  all  parts  of  this  large  class." 

^'  For  an  ordinary  and  stated  exercise  it  is  too  enlarged  and 
^'  discursive,  but  it  is  an  admirable  exhibition  of  scriptural 
'*  knowledge,  with  commendable  incidental  references,  as,  for 
"  instance,  to  the  text,  ^6y  &ith  Moses  was  hid  three 
"  *  months.'" 

(70.)  "  The  questions  were  not  limited  to  mere  facts,  but  were 
'^  designed  to  communicate  the  moral  benefit  of  them,  the  rea- 
"  son  being  required  why  God  loved  Joseph." 

(71.)  "  The  Bible  class  to-day  contained  forty,  who  have  read 
^^  from  Genesis  to  the  life  of  Elisha.  This,  latterly,  has  not  been 
'^  read  in  school.  The  chapter  is  studied  at  home,  and  exa- 
"  mined  upon  in  school.  The  exercise  to-day  was  confined  to 
"  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  Mr.    *  •  ♦  ♦'s  re- 
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^^  quest.  It  consbted  of  three  parts, — 1.  Upon  the  life  of 
^^  Elijah,  which  was  gone  over  with  great  minuteness,  Mr. 
'*  *  *  41  «  shewing  ah  intimate  acquaintance  with  eveiy  par- 
*'  ticular,  and  getting  prompt  and  accurate  answers  in  eveiy 

"  part  of  the  class 2.  The  next  subject  suggested  was 

''  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  Mr.  *  41  *  *  introduced  by  a 
"  summary  of  the  calling  of  Moses,  and  his  intercourse  with 
''  Pharaoh ;  the  plagues,  the  particulars  of  the  Passover,  and 
**  the  relations  and  circumstances  in  which  the  Paschal  Lamb 
"  typified  Christ,  were  fully  brought  out  with  equal  readiness 
"  and  intelligence.  3.  There  was  an  examination  of  the  fifty- 
^'  third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  of  which  a  girl  at  the  top  repeated 
'^  some  verses,  when  asked,  and  then  from  the  higher  pupils 
<<  were  obtained  explanations  of  the  various  expressions  con- 

"  taining  prophetical  reference  to  our  Saviour Mr. 

''  «  «  «  v's  manner  is  quiet  and  deliberate,  but  sufficiently 
*'  animated,  and  the  unaffected  solemnity  of  tone  and  tenderness 
'*  and  seriousness  with  which  the  exercise  is  gone  about,  give 
"  the  best  assurance  that  the  study  is  regarded  and  accompanied 
"  with  the  proper  feeling,  and  made  conducive  to  its  intrinsic 
"  object " 

(72.)  "  It  was  a  favourable  feature  of  this  exercise  that  he 
^'  made  the  children  infer  a  rule  for  their  personal  conduct, 
'^  from  the  fact  of  the  Apostles  praying  before  the  election  of  a 
"  successor  to  Judas.'' 

(73.)  *'....  Examination  was  excellent,  and  admirably  cal- 
'^  culated  to  excite  the  reflecting  powers  of  his  pupils ;  as,  for 
"  example,  *  Why  the  wise  men  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  to 
"  *  Bethlehem  ?'  *  Because  they  would  naturally  go  to  the  capi- 
"  *  tal  or  principal  city.'  *  Whether  it  was  right,  not  to  keep 
"  '  the  promise  to  return  to  Herod  ?'  *  Yes ;  because  (Jod  bade 
"  *  them  return  another  way.'  " 

(74.)  "  The  feeding  of  swine  was  shewn  to  be  the  lowest 
"  occupation  in  which  a  Jew  can  engage,  and  therefore  nothing 
"  could  be  more  expressive  of  degradation." 
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POWER  TO  BE  IMPARTED  AS  WELL  AS  INFORMATION — ^^LEBSON 
BOOKS— POETRY— HIGHER  MATTER — PAiJlTS  IN  READING- EF- 
FECT OP  POETRY  UPON  READING — ^SPELLING— PREPARATION  BY 
TEACHER — GENERAL  CULTIVATION— POWER  TO  EXAMINE— EXA- 
MINATON  IN  DETAIL— DISCURSIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  FAULTS- 
CONDENSATION — ^WELL  TAUGHT  LESSON— EXPEDIENTS  TO  IMPRESS 
LESSONS — INSTRUCTION  MADE  REAL — EXAMPLES. —  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR— STATISTICS — ORAL  METHOD — PARSING — INDEPEN- 
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The  method  of  teaching  English  was  fully  treated 
of  in  the  Report  of  1844,*  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion much  that  bears  upon  that  subject  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  Chapter  entitled  ''  Characteristics 
"  of  System/'f  The  observations  contamed  in  the 
immediately  preceding  Chapter  upon  **  Religious  In- 

*  Chftpteni  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  f  Chapter  XVII. 
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"  struction"  are  also,  in  their  principle,  applicable  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  ordinary  instruction  in  English. 
The  Reporter  considers  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to 
abstain  from  incumbering  the  present  Report  with 
the  great  mass  of  materials  contained  in  his  notes  in 
connexion  with  this  branch,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
their  import  has  not  already  been  expressed,  or  may 
be  required  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Schools 
since  1843. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  here  also  that  the 
true  object  is  not  so  much  the  giving  of  information, 
as  the  development  of  mind.  It  is  where  this  prin- 
ciple is  lost  sight  of,  that  there  is  found  "  difficulty 
<<  in  leading  pupils  to  the  perception  of  obvious 
"  things," — that  "  they  want  self-reliance,  not  being 
"  inured  to  the  independent  exercise  of  their  facul- 
"  ties," — ^that  they  have  received  "  no  mental  awak- 
*'  ening  or  stimulus,  no  pains  having  been  bestowed 
I  "  to  teach  them  to  think," — ^that  there  is  "  minute 

"  and  careful  study  without  reaching  the  sense,  only 
"  words  being  mastered."     But  when  the  child  is 
I  taught  not  as  an  automaton  but  as  a  thinking  being, 

and  the  tuition  is  directed  so  as  to  give  him  not 
merely  information  but  power,  you  have  "  answers 
**  displaying  intelligence,"  and  encounter  pupils  who 
give  proof  of  private  reading, — the  "  intelligent  turn 
"  given  to  the  mind"  is  obvious, — the  Teacher  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  simphfying  the  ideas  in  the 
lesson,  and  presenting  them  in  a  graphic  form  suited 
to  strike  the  young  mind,  the  pupil  is  trained  to 
contemplate  not  words,  but  things. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  the  English  lessons,  the 
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Report  of  1844  exhibited*  the  unsuitable  nature  of 
much  that  was  contained  in  the  lesson-books  then 
in  use  for  any  pupils  in  a  Parish  School,  and  the 
occasional  failure  of  proper  care  in  adapting  lessons 
not  otherwise  objectionable  to  the  age  and  progress 
of  the  pupils.  There  is  not  now  much  occasion  for 
complaint  on  the  former  point,  the  old  reading  books 
having,  for  the  most  part,  been  superseded  by  othen^ 
containing  suitable  matter.  Still,  however,  one  will 
occasionally  find  the  condition  of  the  pupils'  intelli- 
gence disregarded  in  such  a  lesson  as  the  "  Vision  of 
"  Mirza ;"  and  that  favourite  piece,  "  Gray's  Elegy," 
is  too  often  prescribed  to  children,  and  not  in  small 
portions. 

The  Lesson  Books  commonly  used  contain  much 
variety  of  matter,  moral  and  reUgious,  historical  and 
relating  to  natural  science,  and  generally  also  selec^ 
tions  in  poetry.  Although  not  culled,  it  may  be,  from 
a  range  of  classical  literature  so  high  and  extended 
as  in  the  old  Collections,  the  variety  is  still  serviceable 
in  affording  diversified  means  of  cultivating  intelli- 
gence and  taste.  Where  the  senior  English  class 
used  no  other  lesson-book  than  '*  Chambers's  History 
of  the  British  Empire,''  (a  circumstance  occasioned 
by  incidental  causes,  and  not  attributable  to  the  ex- 
cellent Teacher,)  this  appeared  not  to  be  an  advisable 
arrangement,  as  assigning  too  early  a  limit  to  attain- 
ment in  EngUsh.  The  nature  of  such  a  book,  too, 
when  no  other  is  used,  restricts  study  very  much 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  the  system 

•  Chapter  VII. 
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becomes  one  of  instruction,  rather  than  of  education. 
The  higher  instruction,  too,  which  poetical  passages 
furnish  is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed.  The  expe- 
rience of  every  Teacher  in  the  three  Counties  must 
confirm  the  remark  on  the  tendency  of  lessons  in 
poetry  to  humanize  children  and  "  improve  their 
"  minds,  by  calling  forth  the  gentler  feelings  of 
*'  their  nature."* 

It  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  observe  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  Schools  which  advance  to 
the  study  of  higher  matter,  or  matter  in  a  more 
systematic  form,  than  is  contained  in  the  ordinary 
lesson-books-  There  is  generally  a  class  for  History 
in  winter,  too  liable  to  dissolution  as  the  approach  of 
summer  calls  the  pupils  to  field  work.  Occasionally 
there  have  been  found  the  "  Account  of  the  Sciences," 
published  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  and  also  their  "  His- 
"  tory  of  Literature."  The  poetical  extracts  in  the 
lesson-books  pave  the  way  for  the  perusal  of  the 
poets  in  their  own  works.  An  example  was  given  in 
the  First  Partf  of  the  intelligent  study  of  "  Cowper's 
"  Task"  in  a  fishing  town.  The  same  has  been  found 
elsewhere,  though  limited  in  one  instance  to  exercises 
in  Grammar.  The  poem  most  frequently  studied  i^ 
"  Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  This  is  a  great  effort,  and 
it  will  not  excite  surprise  if,  in  one  instance,  where  it 
was  taught  by  an  Assistant,  there  was  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  knowledge  and  study  and  resources 


*  Snggestiye  Hinta  on  Secular  Instruction.  By  Rey.  Richard  Dawea. 
Fourth  edition,  p.  19.  Groombridge  &  Sons,  London.  This  is  a  smaU 
work  from  which  Teachers  may  deriye'important  assistance. 
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requisite  in  a  Teacher  who  undertakes  such  a  duty. 
Examples  of  success  in  this  elevated  line  are  pre- 
sented in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Chapter  * 

There  is  still  too  much  occasion  to  notice  defects 
in  the  reading.  The  worst  of  these  is  that  which 
arises  from  neglect  in  training.  The  pupils  read  with 
hesitation, — ^in  one  instance  the  oldest  pupils  with 
irresolution,  and  pausing  like  children.  The  origin 
of  the  evil  is  sometimes  betrayed  in  an  apparently 
uncontrollable  habit  of  prompting  in  the  Teacher. 
Sometimes  the  reading  is  rapid  and  indistinct ;  and 
Teachers  should  be  on  their  guard  against  an  affecta- 
tion of  reading  rapidly  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
When  care  is  not  taken  at  the  beginning  to  require 
a  firm  and  distinct  utterance,  the  reading  becomes 
inarticulate,  with  a  tendency  to  sUp  over  words. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  words  come  with  a  sort  of 
rush,  and  then  there  is  an  abrupt  pause,  without  any 
reason  for  this  in  the  sense  or  context.  There  is  a 
rhythm  or  cadence  also  into  which  pupils  are  apt 
to  glide,  which  causes  the  slurring  over  of  syllables. 
In  such  cases  the  Teacher  has  been  advised  to  enforce 
articulate  enunciation  by  causing  the  pupils  for  a  time 
to  read  each  only  one  word  in  turn,  if  the  defect 
cannot  otherwise  be  cured. 

Other  faults,  such  as  coarseness  and  broad  pro- 
vincialism, monotony,  and  excessive  loudness  upon 
one  key,  with  a  disregard  of  the  sense  and  of  ex- 
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pression,  will  all  find  their  cure  in  the  advancement 
of  the  tuition  to  that  happy  line  in  which  the  pupils' 
intelligence  keeps  pace  with  their  eyes  and  lips.  The 
practice  of  each  pupil  stopping  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
without  regard  to  the  punctuation  or  thought,  (a 
practice  which  would  not  have  been  noticed  had  there 
not  been  occasion  quite  recently  to  censure  it,)  can- 
not be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  discreditable  to  a 
Teacher's  spirit  and  intelligence. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  this  must  be  familiar 
to  the  experience  of  the  Teachers  in  the  three 
counties,  that  when  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Scott, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  others,  is  read,  the  pupils  not 
only  become  able  to  admire  the  beauty  and  feel 
the  force  of  it,  but  "  this  also  has  given  a  character 
"  to  their  reading  which  nothing  else  could  have 
"  done,  and  shed  a  softening  influence  over  their 
"  minds,  which  will  last  through  Ufe."*  In  a  few 
instances  good  reading  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
direct  eflFort;  and  the  Teachers  are  occasionally 
advised  to  study  elocution.  Where  the  Teacher 
is  fully  aUve  to  the  importance  of  reading  well, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  he  makes  it  the  subject  of 
care  in  all  the  reading  of  his  pupils.  When  the 
matter  is  thus  attended  to  specially,  as  well  as 
through  the  indirect  influence  of  a  cultivated  intel- 
ligence, the  result  is  certain.  The  pupils  read  with 
expression,  and  without  subjection  to  the  rhythm  and 
Hne  in  poetry.     The  provincial  accent,  too,  is  modi- 


*  Suggestive  Hints,  p.  10. 
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fied,  and  even  the  native  Boric,  which  requires  to  be 
combated  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  begins  to  dis- 
appear from  the  pronunciation. 

(75.)  ''  The  second  English  class  read  a  poetical  description 
"  of  Winter,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  reading  is  perfectly 
<<  accurate,  slow,  and  expressive,  and  indicating  appropriate 
"  feeling.  The  only  thing  open  to  criticism  being  a  wrong 
^*  emphasis  in  one  or  two  instances  in  yielding  to  the  rhythm." 

(76.)  "  The  reading  is  most  careful.  The  provincial  accent 
''  still,  no  doubt,  asserts  its  power ;  but  considerable  attention  is 
"  evidently  paid  to  pronunciation,  and  we  have  not  met  else- 
"  where  with  more  careful  regard  to  punctuation." 

''  The  whole  of  this  class,  which  is  the  oldest,  read  with  per- 
'*  feet  ease  and  accuracy.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  district, 
'^  perhaps,  a  better  specimen  of  that  part  of  tuition,  whicb| 
'*  although  it  is  called  mechanical,  embodies  in  truth  much  of 
"  the  intellectual  element." 

(77.)  "  The  reading  here  is  remarkable  as  evincing  greater 
''  care  perhaps  than  is  bestowed  upon  pronunciation  and  feeling 
"  of  the  sense  in  any  other  school.  There  is  considerable  ani- 
"  mation,  and  too  much  study  to  make  the  whole  emphatic, 
"  whereby  it  is  rendered  monotonous.  But  the  effort  is  highly 
"  commendable,  both  on  account  of  the  spirit,  and  for  the  victory 
"  obtained  over  pn)vincialism." 

{Letter  of  Advice  m  the  foregoing  case.) — "  The  report  of  the 
^'  visit  to  your  School  upon  the  —  ultimo  having  been  submitted 
"  to  the  Trustees,  I  am  instructed  to  express  to  you  in  writing 
"  their  high  approbation  of  the  exertions  which  you  have  made 
"  to  introduce  an  improved  method  of  reading  and  pronouncing 
"  English.  The  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  persevere  in  this 
"  effort,  and  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  every  means  in  your 
*'  power  to  insure  its  success.  At  the  beginning  of  such  an 
'^  attempt  the  danger  is  evident,  that  what  is  new  may  appear 
"  not  sufficiently  natural,  and  that  the  endeavour  to  make  all 
''  that  is  read  emphatic  may  produce  monotony.  These  are 
**  necessary  risks  and  probably  inevitable  conditions  of  ultimate 
"  success.     But  the  Trustees  have  every  confidence  that,  by 
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<(  diligent  and  judicious  labour  and  attention,  you  will  succeed 
"  in  advancing  what  is  already  so  commendable  to  a  high  con- 
"  dition  of  excellence." 

It  may  be  useful  to  notice  that,  during  the  read- 
ing, attention  is  sustained  by  occasionally  calling  for 
the  next  word,  or  by  requiring  the  whole  class  to 
read  a  sentence  simultaneously,  or  each  pupil  in 
order  one  word. 

As  noticed  in  a  previous  Chapter,  deficiency  in 
spelling  is  a  symptom  of  neglect  in  training,  and 
more  especially  so  where  assistance  is  given  by  the 
Teacher's  pronunciation  and  division  of  the  word  into 
syllables.  An  eminent  Teacher's  practice  has  ex- 
hibited accurate  spelling  in  various  ways,  "  each 
"  pupil  being  required  to  spell  a  word,  or  a  series 
"  of  words,  or  a  letter  of  a  word,  in  his  turn,  which 
^'  last  method  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  rousing  and 
^*  sustaining  the  attention  of  every  pupil,  an  effect 
*'  characteristic  of  everything  done  in  this  School." 

Practical  readiness  and  accuracy  in  spelling  is  pro-  • 
moted  by  occasional  exercise  in  writing  to  dictation. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  lesson  the  first  requi- 
site is,  of  course,  PreparcUion  by  the  Teacher.  It  is 
painful  to  be  compelled  to  report  that  the  Master 
"  did  not  appear  clearly  to  understand  the  passage 
"  himself,  and  betrayed  a  great  want  of  the  prepa- 
"  ratory  study  which  would  enable  him  to  commu- 
"  nicate  distinct  ideas  to  his  pupils;"  or  that  he  was 
content  to  receive  answers  imposing  a  geographical 
meaning  upon  the  names  of  artists,  thus  betraying 
an  entire  disregard  of  the  author's  sense. 
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General  Ctdtivation  is  another  powerful  aid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  daily  lesson.  When,  although 
the  routine  of  duty  is  diligently  pursued,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupils  is  not  roused,  the  consequence 
appears  even  in  such  an  elementary  part  as  spelling. 
They  will  spell  correctly  words  and  even  clauses 
taken  from  the  lesson  in  hand ;  but  anything  away 
from  the  lesson  is  a  difficulty.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  none  could  spell  "  mettle"  as  distinguished 
from  "  metal."  It  has  been  noted  quite  recently, 
and  this  is  extraordinary,  Ihat  a  School  contained 
no  map  to  illustrate  a  lesson  describing  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Holy  Land.  And  where  geography  and 
other  separate  branches  are  studied,  there  is  still  an 
occasional  tendency  to  confine  each  too  much  to  its 
own  ground,  and  to  lose  sight  of  its  important  use 
as  a  subsidiary  branch  to  reflect  light  upon  the 
daily  reading  lesson  as  the  main  gi'oundwork  of  the 
instruction. 

The  object  of  each  ordinary  lesson,  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it,  were  shewn  in  the  5th  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  1844,*  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  resume 
what  is  there  stated  with  respect  to  the  transference 
of  the  author's  ideas  to  the  pupil's  mind,  taking 
first  the  leading  thoughts  and  then  the  details.  The 
grand  instrument  here  is  the  Master's  power  to  ex- 
amine— his  ability  to  take  the  ideas  out  of  the  lesson, 
and  call  for  them  interrogatively  in  his  own  words. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  physical  variety  among  Teachers 
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as  regards  self-possession  ;  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
quering nervousness  has  been  considered  in  treating 
generally  of  the  characteristics  of  different  systems 
of  teaching.  But  that  is  a  thing  quite  apart  from  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  power  to  examine, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  good  teaching.  When 
the  Master  blindly  follows  the  author,  reading  his 
words,  and  is  unable  to  separate  and  appropriate  the 
ideas,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  furnish  no  aid  in  that 
high  department  of  tuition  of  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince to  bring  the  thinking  part  of  the  pupil  into 
contact  and  sympathy  with  the  author's  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  examining  is  a  process  in 
which,  by  suitable  questions,  the  author's  idea  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  manner  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
pupil's  powers,  so  that  he  shall  apprehend  it  quite 
independently  of  the  author's  phraseology.  If  a 
Teacher  cannot  do  this,  he  wants  a  high  qualification 
of  his  art.  Besides  evolving  and  impressing  an 
author's  meaning,  there  is  a  higher  reach  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  intellectual  effort  which  good  examining 
provokes. 

With  regard  to  different  modes  of  examining,  that 
which  a  Teacher  most  readily  adopts  is  examincUion 
in  detail;  and  it  is  not  necessarily  an  unfavourable 
indication  in  a  young  Teacher's  instructions  when 
his  examination  is  minute,  if  he  combine  the  parti- 
cular with  an  extended  view  also  of  the  author's 
scope.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  he  can  suffi- 
ciently satisfy  himself,  that  his  pupils  are  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  with  the  elementary  knowledge,  which 
is  indispensable ;  and  pains  in  the  rudimental  part 
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shews  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  the  foundation.  In 
general,  however,  the  detailed  method,  especially 
when  the  sentences  are  examined  aericUim  as  they 
are  read,  is  objectionable,  as  tending  to  cramp  and 
limit  the  mind,  and  to  prevent  an  extended  per- 
ception of  the  train  of  thought.  If  this  tendency  is 
avoided  in  the  pulpit,  when  exposition  is  applied  to 
the  verses  of  Scripture  progressively  as  they  are  read, 
that  is  probably  because  the  mind  of  the  expounder 
preserves  and  presents  a  unity  and  connexion  through- 
out. When  the  Teacher  sticks  too  close  to  the  book, 
following  not  only  the  ideas  and  order,  but  the  very 
words  of  the  author,  the  benefit  is  also  lost  of  the 
variety  of  thought  and  language,  which  would  result 
from  an  independent  line  of  illustration. 

There  is  still  foimd  occasionally  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  discursive.  The  subject  of  the  lesson  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  things  suggested  by  it ; 
and  if  you  request  that  the  matter  in  hand  may  be 
brought  out,  the  Teacher  returns  but  for  a  moment, 
being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  fly  oflF  after 
whatever  irrelevant  topic  may  be  started.  Here 
the  instruction  makes  for  itself  a  channel  separate 
from  that  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  lessons. 
There  is  thus  an  obstruction  to  anything  like  regular 
systematic  instruction,  the  lesson  being  deprived  of 
its  use  as  the  main  subject  and  connecting  medium 
of  the  information  conveyed. 

Suggestion  also  is  now  and  then  observed,  alloying, 
it  may  be,  the  otherwise  creditable  eflFort  of  a  young 
Teacher.  Too  much  matter  is  infu&ed  into  the  ques- 
tion, or  it  is  so  expressed  that  the  answer  is  seen  in  it. 
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Without  dwelling  upon  other  defects  in  examining, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  traceable 
to  a  want  of  preparation,  or  of  proper  self-adaptation 
in  the  Teacher.  He  "  has  no  mastery  of  the  sub- 
'^  ject,  and  cannot  impart  the  zest  and  interest  of 
"  previous  study."  Tolerable  as  "  a  mechanical 
"  effort  to  interrogate  on  the  matter  of  the  piece  by 
''  close  adherence  to  its  substance  and  language,'" 
the  exercise  "  gives  no  indication  of  higher  mind, 
"  and  wants  entirely  the  interest  which  is  imparted 
"  by  any  degree,  however  small,  of  warmth  and 
"  earnestness."'  The  Teacher  "  does  not  throw 
"  himself  into  the  subject."  He  has  "  no  variety 
"  of  topics  or  of  language."  He  does  not  "  seize 
"  the  leading  idea,"  or  he  "  makes  no  use  of  poeti- 
"  cal  figures,"  which  might  be  turned  to  great 
account,  as  where  the  IsraeUtes  are  said  to  have 
been  "  fed  by  dew,"  and  "  led  by  fire."  There  is  a 
want  of  "  clear  intelligence,"  or  of  "  the  power  of 
"  simpUfication."  His  questions  "  call  for  more  than 
"  he  is  justified  in  expecting."  There  is  no  evidence 
of  previous  care  "  to  secure  that  his  pupils  shall 
"  understand  and  accompany  him ;"  consequently  an 
"  entire  failure  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  lesson." 

Where  deficiency  is  not  of  the  extent  here  indi- 
cated, nor  in  a  form  so  absolute,  there  is  occasionally 
found  a  want  of  the  precision  in  knowledge  which 
an  accomplished  Teacher  ought  to  impart.  He 
"  accepts  of  very  general  and  unsatisfactory  defini- 
''  tions."  They  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
words,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  the  more  delicate 
varieties  of  meaning,  as  where  "  piety  was  known 
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**  to  mean  duty  to  God,^'  but  none  could  explain 
"  filial  piety/'  It  may  be  received  as  a  token  of 
good  feeling,  as  well  as  intelligence,  when  such  a 
communication  as  the  following  is  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged, afi  this  was  : — 

*'  I  would  submit  to  jour  consideration,  whether  the  attach- 
^t  ment  of  distinct  meanings  to  the  same  word,  according  to  its 
''  varieus  uses  in  poetry  or  other  figurative  application,  is  alto- 
"  gather  correct.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  an 
"  enlightened  criticism  to  hold  that  in  the  verse,  *  Not  a  stone 
"  *  betrays  the  place,'  the  word  *  betrays '  means  *  marks.' 
"  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  appears  to  me  to  convert  poetry 
"  into  prose,  and  to  prevent  the  children  from  receiving  a  true 
"  perception  of  the  charm  derivable  from  the  poetical  imper- 
'^  sonation  of  inanimate  objects.  They  would  have  a  much  truer 
"  appreciation  of  the  poet's  idea,  by  adhering  to  the  primary 
"  signification.  A  grave  is  concealed  if  covered  by  nothing 
"  but  the  level  grass :  the  stone  betrays  it  because  it  reveals 
"  what  otherwise  would  remain  secret. 

"  While  this  is  submitted  to  your  consideration,  the  Trustees 
''  still  retain  a  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  every  effort  such  as 
"  yours  to  give  an  elevated  tone  to  instruction." 

As  a  Teacher  advances  in  experience,  and  brings 
his  pupils  forward  in  an  ascending  line  of  acquire- 
ment, he  is  gradually  enabled  to  condense  his  exa- 
mination, tacitly  giving  them  credit  for  the  possession 
of  certain  information.  It  is  an  element  in  estimat- 
ing the  attainments  of  pupils,  when  they  have  a 
command  of  the  results  and  leading  features  of  their 
knowledge,  so  as,  when  required,  to  traverse  an 
extended  field,  without  on  each  occasion  going 
through  the  minute  steps  of  their  rudimental 
training. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  how  gratifying  it 
has  been  to  find  Teachers,  who  naturally  found  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  what  had  not  been  learned  in  their 
professional  training,  examining  afterwards  with 
comparative  ease  and  skill. 

(78.)  "  Mr.  41  *  •  *  has  acquired  great  ease  in  examining, 
^'  having  ready  expression  and  facility  in  the  use  of  information, 
''  and  there  is  more  of  gentleness  and  feeling  than  is  usually 
"  met  with,  and  more  also  than  he  had  himself  formerly.'' 

The  features  of  a  well  taught  English  lesson  are 
deducible  from  what  has  been  stated  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  instructive  to  an  inexperienced  Teacher, 
than  to  see  how  the  ablest  instructors  simplify  their 
examination,  and  combine  facility  and  readiness 
with  an  appropriate  selection  of  questions  and  ex- 
pressions calculated  to  excite  the  pupil's  powers  and 
inform  his  mind ;  and  how  etymology,  EngUsh  gram- 
mar, and  other  aids  are  introduced,  with  a  skill 
which  makes  everything  tell,  by  giving  to  it  its 
right  place,  and  so  conduce  to  a  favourable  general 
effect.  It  is  by  studying  such  models  that  he  may 
hope  to  acquire  the  ease  and  momentum  which, 
while  consistent  with  exact  attainment,  make  the 
lesson  move  forward,  and  carry  the  pupil  along. 
Examples  are  subjoined  illustrative  more  or  less  of 
the  higher  qualities  in  teaching,  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  explain. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  with  approval  expedients 
adopted  for  impressing  the  lessons,  which  impart  to 
the  pupils  at  the  same  time  practice   in    writing 
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and  composition.  There  ha^  been  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  thorough  acquirement  of  the  matter  in  the 
lesson  which  was  secured  by  requiring  it  to  be  written 
from  memory  afterwards ;  and  then  it  was  recapi- 
tulated vivd  voce.  An  instance  has  occurred  of  the 
pupils  being  required  to  write  at  home  a  narrative 
or  abstract  of  the  former  lesson ;  and  sometimes 
this  is  done  in  school.  Home  preparation  of  the 
EngUsh  lesson  by  the  pupils  has  also  been  observed 
to  be  productive  of  the  best  effects.  The  writing  of 
scriptural  narratives  is  likewise  practised,  and  in  some 
Schools  the  pupils  write  letters  to  each  other.  In 
the  latter  case,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  topics 
are  introduced  which  the  Master  ought  to  discounte- 
nance. Themes  are  also  written ;  and  this  is  worthy 
of  commendation  and  encouragement  as  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  a  higher  field  of  effort  and  mental 
development. 

It  is  a  high  gift  when  a  Teacher  can  avail  himself 
of  means  at  hand  for  illustrating  the  lesson,  and 
giving  to  it  the  clearness  of  reality.  In  1846,  Pro- 
fessor Pillans  gave  an  example  of  this,  gathering  in 
the  vicinity  a  flower,  that  its  parts  might  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  pupils  in  connexion  with  the  lesson  of 
the  day,  which  was  upon  flowers.  Much  that  is 
valuable  for  this  purpose  may  be  derived  from  the 
"  Suggestive  Hints"  already  referred  to. 

(79.)  "  The  four  oldest  pupils  read  in  '  M'Culloch's  Course,'  ft 
*'  passage  from  Paradise  Lost  upon  the  first  Sabbath.  The 
''  reading  is  excellent,  perfectly  accurate  and  intelligent  with 
"  considerable  admixture  of  feeling,  and  the  appearance  upon 
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^^  examination  was  of  corresponding  merit.  They  had  a  perfect 
^^  apprehension  of  all  the  sense,  notwithstanding  the  involved 
"  constructions,  and  gave  excellent  answers  and  citations  from 
"  Scripture,  of  passages  not  the  most  familiar,  which  form  the 
'^  basis  of  the  piece.  This  is  much  higher  teaching  than  ordi- 
"  nary,  and  shews  very  praiseworthy  efforts  on  Mr.  4  «  «  ^'s 
^^  part  to  advance  his  pupils  far  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
"  Parish  School  instruction." 

(80.)  '^  The  most  advanced  pupils  in  a  class  of  ten  read 
"  *  Chambers'  History  of  Literature.'  The  passage  selected 
'^  was  the  notice  and  specimen  of  Pope.  There  has  not  been  so 
"  much  pains  bestowed  upon  pronunciation  and  intonation  as 

"  at ,  but  the  reading  is  quite  accurate  and  more  intelli- 

"  gent  than  the  average.  As  regards  general  knowledge  and 
*'  information,  these  are  certainly  the  most  eminent  pupils  that 
"  have  been  seen  in  any  School  upon  this  tour.  A  particular 
''  examination  upon  the  passage  read  embracing  a  good  deal  of 
*'  matter  rarely  reached  in  Parish  Schools,  and  this  part  of  the 
"  examination  was  respectably  sustained.  A  running  fire  of 
^'  questions  also  upon  the  leading  points  in  the  early  history  of 
"  English  literature  were  so  answered  as  to  shew  that  the  book 
"  had  been  perused  with  attention." 

(81.)  "  The  nine  oldest  pupils  read  in  *  Chambers'  Account 
"  *of  the  Sciences'  their  last  lesson,  the  passage  being  a  j^rief 
"  description  of  the  solar  system.  The  reading  is  quite  correct, 
'^  and  upon  examination  the  pupils  exhibit  an  excellent  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  substance  of  the  lesson  and  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Since  October  last,  they  have  read  the  whole  of  this  book, 
"  and  are  now  so  far  advanced  in  a  reperusal.  Upon  exa- 
"  mination  in  different  parts  of  the  book  with  regard  to  the 
'^  atmosphere,  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  effect  of 
"  frost  upon  water  and  other  matters,  a  fair  knowledge  and 
"  happy  intelligence  was  found.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  evi- 
"  dence  of  distinct  progressive  work." 

(82.)  *'  The  most  advanced  English  class  are  engaged  in 
"  reading  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  of  which  they  have  gone  over 
«*  the  first  book  and  half  of  the  second.  At  our  suggestion 
"  they  read  the  introductory  lines ;  the  reading  is  very  good, 
"  slow,  and  with  a  feeling  of  the  sentiment.     The  examination 
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"  here  was  conducted  by  Mr.  ♦  ♦  *  *  very  well  indeed.     He 

"  uses  the  edition  of  Milton  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  and  his 

'^  questions  were  excellent.     His  manner  also  is  good.     No 

**  excess  of  energy,  but  sufficient  animation  to  rouse  the  pupils 

"  to  effort — the  points  of  examination    judiciously  selected, 

*'  and  the  questions  put  in  an  easy  and  intelligible  form.     This 

"  was  a  high  exercise,  and  the  result  very  creditable  to  Mr. 

(83.)  "  The  ten  oldest  pupils  read  from  No.  4  of  the  Irish 
^^  series,  a  passage  from  Milman's  Siege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
•*  reading  without  pretending  to  superior  expression  is  fair. 
**  The  class  was  examined  by  Mr.  •  •  •  «  in  a  very  clear, 
"  firm  manner,  better  adapted  than  might  have  been  antici- 
"  pated  to  excite  the  pupils'  minds  to  appreciate  in  some  degree 
"  a  lesson  so  much  higher  in  tone  than  their  ordinary  reading. 
"  The  minute  and  well-considered  questions  shew  that  this 
**  lesson  when  read  in  the  ordinary  course  had  been  well  studied, 
"  and  although  the  ideas  are  elevated  and  refined,  it  was  so 
"  discussed  as  to  exhibit  considerable  intelligence  and  know- 
"  ledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils." 

(84.)  "  The  nine  oldest  pupils  read  from  the  3d  Irish  book, 
"  Mrs.  Hemans'  *  Graves  of  a  Household.'  The  reading  of  all 
**  is  correct,  and  they  are  examined  in  a  very  spirited,  intelligent 
**  manner  by  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  who  entered  minutely  into  the 
**  subject  and  details  of  the  ix)em,  drawing  out  amongst  other 
"  things  the  appropriateness  of  the  image  of  the  folded  flower 
^  *'  to  describe  the  sleeping  family.  These  pupils  are  full  of  in- 
"  formation,  and  although  the  examination  was  with  the  books 
"  open,  it  was  very  effective  and  conducted  with  much  anima- 
"  tion  and  interest  in  both  Teacher  and  pupils.  They  commit 
**  to  memory  the  poetical  passages,  and  one  recited  to-day 
"  Milman's  beautiful  lines  on  the  Incarnation.  Mr.  4,  *  *  4^ 
'^  keeps  too  much  at  the  top  of  the  class  when  examining,  but 
"  went  round  when  required." 

(85.)  "  Mr.  4t  *  *  *  examines  very  intelligently ;  he  is  not 
"  slavishly  tied  to  the  order  or  terms  of  the  book ;  has  a  ready 
**  command  of  expression;  selects  his  topics  judiciously  and 
"  readily ;  takes  up  and  follows  out  points  suggested ;  r.or  does 
^  he  allow  collateral  matter  indicated  with  sufficient  directness 
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^^  in  tbo  Umon  to  paae  onnotiGed.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a 
^*  Teacher  eo  young  already  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  examining^ 
^'  and  the  pupils  are  not  unworthy  of  the  Teacher/' 

(86.)  <<  They  first  read  from  ^  M'CuUoch's  Couifie/  an  Address 
"  by  Bobert  Hall  upon  the  threatened  invasion  of  Great  Britain 
^'  in  1803.  The  reading  was  perfectly  accurate,  and  with 
^  better  pronunciation  than  usual.     Mr.  4r  *  «  4r  next  exa- 

^^  mined  them It  was  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  he  had 

^'  made  them  masters,  in  so  &r  as  necessary  to  understand  the 
*'  passage,  of  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  the  time.  There 
^^  has  not,  perhaps,  been  met  with  in  any  case  a  more  satisfiEustory 
^^  compliance  with  the  rule  of  good  teaching,  which  requires  the 
^*  pupils  to  be  furnished  with  sufficient  preliminary  information, 
*^  to  enable  them  to  penetrate  and  decypher  the  author's  mean- 
^^  ing.  The  passage  is  rather  of  a  didactic  turn,  and  oouched 
**  in  general  terms  indicative  of  facts  and  events,  although  not 
*  ^'  specifying  them,  and  Mr.  «  ^^  ♦  ♦  had  succeeded  in  making 
"  these  allusions  bear  a  precise  meaning  and  interest.  This  is 
"  merit  of  a  high  and  rare  description." 

^^  They  next  read  the  lesson  ^m  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,' 
"  upon  the  downfal  of  Poland.  Herp  the  reading  was  very 
^^  good,  and  with  considerable  feeling,  and  it  was  followed 
^'  by  an  examination  in  the  same  spirited  and  comprehensive 
^'  style,  the  questions  being  admirably  pertinent  and  widely 
"  varied, — *  Hope,  thy  sister,'  form  of  speech?  Ans. — ^Per- 
<^  Bonification.  How  did  truth  cease  to  triumph?  'He  said, 
'^  '  and  from  the  rampart  heights,'  &c.  Required  similar  form 
"  in  other  poets.  The  pupil  referred  to  Virgil, — *  Dixit  et/  &c. 
^'  In  order  fully  to  test  the  attainments  of  these  pupils,  after 
**  Mr,  4r  ♦  4r  «  had  done,  Mr.  Menzies  examined  them  very 
*'  particularly  both  upon  the  passage  generally,  and  in  the 
'*  strict  meaning  and  etymology  of  words,  and  the  appearance 
'^  was  entirely  satisfactory,  every  question  almost  being  well 
"  answered." 

(87.)  "  The  matter  of  the  examination  is  admirably  calculated 
"  to  excite  the  observation  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  for 
^'  he  does  not  blindly  follow  the  book,  but  puts  questions  derived 
"  from  other  resources,  most  pertinent,  and  such  as  impart  both 
'^  interest  and  additional  instniction.     Thus  he  called  for  the 
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^  mea&ing  of  the  name  Moses  in  connexion  with  his  infant 
^*  history.  The  position  of  Midian  was  described  as  ^between 
*'  '  the  forks  of  the  Bed  Sea.'  The  Greek  roots  of  Mesopotamia 
*'  were  given  by  a  pupil  near  the  bottom  of  the  ciass.'' 

^*In  Etymology  they  are  strong,  and  readily  defined  witii 
^'  predflion  the  term  expiating,  and  various  other  words  prOi>- 
^^  posed.  The  value  of  this  accurate  knowledge,  in  imparting 
^'  clear  and  well-defined  ideas,  cannot  easily  be  overestimated." 

(88.)  *'  The  second  highest  English  class,  containing  sixteen 
^'  pupils,  has  lately  begun  the  5ih  book  of  the  Irish  Series,  ahd  we 
"  heard  to-day  the  first  lesson,  which  treats  of  the  rotundity  of 
^'  the  earth.  The  reading  is  excellent,  with  careful  attention  to 
*'  points,  pronunciation,  and  expression,  and  this,  like  eveiy 
'^  other  part  of  the  business,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
^  shew  tiliat  a  perfect  discipline  pervades  the  School  always  and 
*^  in  every  parjL  There  is  no  lounging  or  slovenliness  of  man'* 
'*  ner  or  accent,  but  each  pupil  is  as  pointed,  and  exact,  and 
*'  watchful,  as  a  soldier  on  parade — and  this  entire  command 
^'  is  sustained  without  intimidating  the  pupils,  or  in  any  way 
'*  suppressing  their  energies.  After  reading,  there  is  first  a 
*'  round  of  spelling  perfectly  accurate.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
^'  lesson,  and  in  illustration  of  its  subject,  Mr.  •  *  *  *  placed 
'*  before  the  class  a  terrestrial  globe.  This  examination  em- 
^'  braced  both  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  scope  of  the 
'^  passage,  and  was  singularly  minute  and  clear.  Botundity 
*^  was  traced  to  roiunduSj  and  thence  to  its  root  in  rota.  The 
^'  derivation  of  '  conclusively'  was  given  at  once  by  a  pupil  at 
'«  the  foot  of  the  class." 

^'  To  determine  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  a  curved  line  was 
^*  drawn  with  chalk,  and  the  pupil  required  to  shew  which  was 
''  the  convex  side,  and  which  the  ooncave«  These  points  were 
^'  not  taken  as  separate  and  independent^  but  as  conducive  to 
'^  the  elucidation  of  the  lesson,  and  the  whole  examination  upon 
''  the  substance  consisted  of  an  exposition  of  the  sense  conveyed 
«<  in  propositions  the  most  clear  and  simple,  so  conceived  and 
'^  illustrated  as  to  make  the  ideas  perfectly  lucid  and  obvious  to 
^'  the  simplest  capacity.  The  gratifying  and  necessary  fruit  of 
''  this,  is  a  fine  intelligence  in  the  pupils,  whose  attention  is 
**  sustained  without  difficulty;  and  their  efforts  stimulated  to 
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**  meet,  if  Dot  anticipate,  the  advance  of  ideas  in  the  questions. 
^^  So  searching  is  the  investigation  that  statements  involving 
*^  apparent  error  are  scrutinized,  as  when  it  was  asked  whether 
"  a  navigator  could  hold  a  westerly  course  until  he  arrived 
*'  again  at  the  point  of  departure.  In  this  searching  manner 
"  the  proofs  of  the  earth's  rotundity  were  careiully  gone  over 
**^  seriatim^  with  an  exposition  so  clear  and  striking,  as  to  oom- 
'*  pel  every  child  mentally  to  demonstrate  to  him  and  herself 
"  the  truth  of  the  doctrine/' 

^'  The  highest  English  class  uses  Mr.  Scrymgeour's  class- 
**•  book  of  English  poetry,  a  circumstance  quite  unexpected,  and 
'^  illustrative  in  itself  of  the  high  views  and  objects  which  Mr. 
^'  •  •  *  *  proposes.  We  selected  what  was  apparently  the 
"  most  difficult  portion  of  their  reading,  viz.,  *  Nature  mytho- 
^^  logized  by  the  Greeks.'  The  reading  was  here  also  excellent, 
'^  and  with  such  feeling  and  expression  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
'^  school  so  taught.  The  examination  began  with  a  series  of 
*'  questions,  answered  at  once  by  the  pupils,  by  which  it 
*'  was  brought  out  by  what  poet  this  was  written — ^in  which 
"  of  his  poems — ^what  is  the  general  phin  of  the  Excursion — 
*'  who  are  the  characters  introduced, — and  that  the  general 
*^  argument  of  the  piece  was  to  shew  that  a  false  religion  is 
"  better  than  none  at  all.  In  these  initiatory  points,  as  well  as 
'*  with  regard  to  the  various  references  in  the  lesson  to  the 
"  characters  of  the  Heathen  Pantheon,  these  pupils  had  been 
'^  carefully  furnished  with  all  the  information  and  particulars 
^'  requisite  to  give  them  a  full  and  intelligent  perception  and 
*^  relish  of  the  piece ;  and  this  appeared  in  answer  to  questions 
^'  put  by  us  as  well  as  by  Mr.  ♦  ^  «  «  himself.  His  own  high 
'*  expectations  are  shewn  by  his  exclamation  when  a  wrong 
"  answer  is  given,  *  You're  not  thinking  1'  This  class  shews 
"  extensive  resources  in  all  respects ;  for  the  illustration  of  the 
"  lesson,  Greek  roots  were  readily  given,  as  of  *  Phoebus,* 
**  '  Naiad,'  &c,  English  grammar,  too,  is  here  admirably  used 
*'  for  its  highest  purpose,  to  trace  and  connect  the  author's 
"  ideas." 

'*  The  scriptural  instruction  is  inculcated  in  the  same  striking 
''  and  efficient  manner,  going  into  the  roots  and  sources  of 
"  words  and  things  with  great  fulness  of  matter  and  accurate 
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*'  information  in  the  pupils  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  class 
«  of  28. 

"  In  this  Report  have  been  suppressed  various  expressions  of 
'^  admiration  contained  in  the  note-book,  and  no  words  can 
^'  convey  too  high  an  impression  of  our  sense  of  Mr.  «  ifk  *  ♦  's 
^  excellence  as  a  Teacher.  This  appears  to  us  indeed  to  be 
^'  the  very  becai  ideal  of  teaching— -clear  and  simple  exposition, 
^*  with  singularly  apt  and  striking  illustration— a  wide  basis 
*'  of  preparatory  information,  and  a  direct  and  effectual  appli- 
"  cation  of  all  the  subsidiary  studies — Etymology — English 
**  Qrammar — History — Geography — ^to  the  elucidation  of  the 
*^  lesson  in  hand.  When  labours  such  as  these — so  judicious, 
^  so  fiaithful  and  productive,  are  contrasted  with  what  was  seen 

"  at  the  other  school  visited ,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 

^  distinction  which  the  Trustees  can  with  propriety  confer, 
^^  would  be  too  high  a  reward  for  a  Teacher  so  eminently 
"  meritorious." 

'*  It  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  they  were  not  crammed 
"  lessons  which  were  heard  to-day,  the  whole  of  the  passages 
"  read  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Menzies  without  any  sug- 
^  gestioQ  on  the  part  of  Mr.  «  *  *  *,  and,  in  particular,  two 
*'  months  having  elapsed  since  the  passage  from  Wordsworth 
**  was  read." 

(89.)  "  We  had  an  examination  upon  the  substance  of  the 
"  lesson  beginning  with  the  proper  introductory  matter,  and 
^*  defining  the  boundary  between  ancient  and  modem  history, 
"  then  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  grand  events  in  the 
"  history  of  the  world  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  text  for 
'^  this  is  furnished  by  the  lesson,  but  it  is  all  impregnated  and 
'^  rendered  interesting  and  significant  by  views  and  information 
"  derived  from  the  Teacher's  own  study,  and  which  had  been 
**  carefully  inculcated  when  the  lesson  was  taught.     It  would  i 

'^  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  better  general  preparation  and  basis  ' 

^*  than  this  for  the  study  of  modem  history,  and  we  have  not 
**  upon  the  present  route  met  with  any  teaching  which  ap- 
"  preaches  it  for  singular  excellence  in  elevating  the  pupils'  j 

"  minds,  and  giving  them  large  and  comprehensive  views,  in  j 

"  terms  so  simple  and  intelligible  as  to  inform  and  instruct 
"  without  perplexing." 
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(90.)  "  At  our  request  the  examination  was  extended  to  pre- 
'<  vioos  periods  of  the  history,  and  they  were  fonnd  to  posaess 
^  an  excellent  knowledge  of  what  they  have  already  read,  down 
'^  even  to  minute  particulars.  This  shews  energetic  teaching 
^^  and  great  activity  of  mind.'' 

(9).)  ^'  The  pupils  here  are  so  exercised  as  to  retain  all  their 
''  reading." 

(92.)  '*  The  senior  class  was  next  heard  upon  ^  Chambers^ 
'*  *•  History  of  Scotland.'  Here  there  was  corresponding  pro- 
"  ficiency  in  accurate  reading,  correct  recounting  of  the  sub- 
'^  stance,  parsing,  and  construction,  and  these  pupils  have  by 
^^  far  the  largest  attainments  in  Etymology  of  any  yet  seen, 
'^  giving  numerous  roots  fiN)m  the  Saxon  as  well  as  Latin.  All 
^  this  was  followed  by  a  review  of  the  history  heretofore  read. 
'^  And  the  examination  here  exhibited  the  same  system  of  lai^ 
^'  exactions  successfully  levied  on  the  pupils'  memories,  giving* 
''  evidence  of  singular  power  on  the  Teacher's  part  in  stimulat- 
^  ing  to  exertion,  and  of  extraordinary  extent  and  accuracy  of 
^^  attainment  in  the  pupils. 

'^  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration  from  the  admirable 
'^  discipline  and  efficient  tuition  exhibited  in  every  department 
''  of  this  school" 
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The  Report  of  1844  contained  in  its  eleventh 
chapter  a  full  statement  (part  of  it  resumed  from 
the  first  Report)  of  the  views  which  it  has  been 
desired  to  impress  upon  the  Schoolmasters,  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  Enghsh  Grammar,  and  it 
is  only  necessary,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to 
notice  what  may  tend  to  shew  how  far  these  views 
have  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  Table  of  Results  appended  to  the  First  Part 
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of  this  Report  shews^  that  the  number  of  pupils 
learning  English  Grammar,  which,  in  1833,  waa 
1060,  had  risen,  in  1843,  to  3712,  and  wajs,  in  1853, 
5947;  shewing,  during  the  last  ten  years,  an  increase 
of  2235,  and  in  tho  twenty  years,  of  4887.  The 
proportion  of  the  whole  pupils  at  each  of  the  three 
periods  receiving  instruction  in  this  branch  wais^  out 
of  every  100, 


In  1833, 

lOi, 

1843, 

28, 

1853, 

m-f 

There  is  thus  a  large  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  important  study. 

The  oral  method  of  instruction,  which  was  recom- 
mended in  last  Report,]:  especially  for  initiating  ther 
young,§  is  extensively  practised,  and  generally  with 
success,  classes  of  juniors  being  found  pioneering 
their  way  into  a  gradual  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  words  and  structure  of  sentences.  After 
thus  obtaining  a  real  foundation,  they  can  be  intro- 
duced to  the  abstract  rules  of  the  text-book  with 
intelligence  and  benefit. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  the  oral  or  practical 
initiation  is,  that  it  habituates  the  pupil  from  the 
outset  to  connect  the  grammar  with  the  lesson,  and 


♦  p.  199. 

t  In  order  to  obtain  an  exacC  comparison,  the  oomputtation  in  the  Tabfe 
of  Results  refers  only  to  123  Schools  at  each  of  the  three  periods^^the 
whole  Schools  being  now  147,  the  number  is  exclusive  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing 24f  of  the  Schools. 

t  P.  174.  H  P.  176. 
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to  search  for  grammatical  relations  through  the 
medium  of  the  sense.  It  is  the  inability  to  use  that 
unfailing  criterion  which  gives  rise  to  such  observar 
tions  as,  that  the  pupils  "  are  not  taught  to  think," — 
that  they  betray  much  helplessness, — ^that  it  is  "  rote 
"  teaching," — ^that  by  slavishly  following  the  words 
in  their  order,  the  Teacher  himself  loses  the  percep- 
tion of  grammatical  relations,  and  is  perplexed  even 
by  a  slight  inversion  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
a  sentence.  It  is  where  the  teaching  does  not  go 
beyond  the  detailed  practice  of  the  elementary 
exercises,  that  this  inefficiency  is  encountered  ;  and 
in  these  cases  occasion  is  taken  to  recommend  that 
the  pupils'  knowledge  be  made  real,  by  practical 
application  to  the  reading  lessons.  The  uselessness 
of  book-teaching  is  obvious,  where,  although  the  pupil 
professes  to  point  out  an  error  in  the  expression 
"  The  train  of  our  ideas  are,"  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  class-fellows  can  tell  the  case  of  "  ideas^" 

The  advantage  of  reality  in  the  grammar  lesson  is 
most  effectually  secured  by  the  stated  parsing  and 
construing  of  the  daily  reading  lesson,  which,  when 
practised  in  a  spirited  and  systematic  manner,  is  a 
very  stimulating  exercise. 

A  test  of  the  good  teaching  of  grammar  is  the 
independence  of  the  pupils.  The  exercise  ought  to 
proceed  without  the  intervention  of  the  Teacher, 
otherwise  than  in  superintending  it.  But  sometimes 
"  the  matter  which  ought  to  flow  from  the  pupils 
"  spontaneously  requires  to  be  extracted  piecemeal, 
"  nothing  being  stated,  however  trifling,  but  in 
"  answer  to  a  question."      And  even  when  they 
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know  the  parsing,  in  some  instances  they  cannot 
get  on  without  leaning  on  the  Master,  who  puts  a 
question  for  every  answer,  however  minute.  Else- 
where, "  Mr.  «  *  «  «  names  every  word  to  be 
^^  parsed,  and  puts  a  question  for  each  of  many  stages 
"  in  parsing  the  same  word."  He  was  advised  so  to 
arrange  the  exercise  that  the  pupils  should  carry  it  on 
energetically  themselves.  In  another  case  the  pupils, 
"  by  dint  of  shrewdness,  answer  questions  out  of 
"  their  ordinary  beat ;  but  this  branch  is  not  in  any 
^'  adequate  degree  made  an  instrument  of  mental 
"  discipUne." 

Commendation  was  bestowed,  in  1844,*  upon  the 
attempt  to  teach  this  subject  in  a  philosophical 
manner,  conveying  a  conception  of  the  respective 
oflBces  of  the  parts  of  speech.  The  notes  of  visits 
since  that  date  contain  examples  of  the  same  method. 
In  the  expression  "  Threw  a  stone  and  broke  a  win- 
"  dow,"  the  words  in  italics  are  verbs,  because  they 
tell  what  was  done.  "  Mr.  «  *  *  *  endeavours  to 
"  teach  grammar  rationally,  directing  attention  to 
"  the  subject,  the  act,  and  the  object."  In  another 
case,  the  relation  of  words  being  deduced  from  their 
philosophical  principles,  the  fruit  of  this  was  seen  in 
the  remarkable  ease  with  which  the  pupils  resolved 
difficult  constructions. 

This  branch  might  still  be  considerably  extended 
in  many  schools,  and  with  much  benefit.  It  ought 
to  form  an  essential  portion  of  the  lesson  in  English, 
and  to  be  given  to  all  capable  of  receiving  it.     The 

«  Page  176. 
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instruction  might  also,  with  great  advantage,  be 
enlarged  in  its  amount  to  those  who  do  receive  it, 
some  of  the  pupils  returned  under  this  head  having, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  been  found  ignorant  of 
points  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the  elements.  Where 
unequal  proficiency  was  noticed  in  the  same  class^  it 
was  suggested  that  a  regular  exercise  on  the  lesson 
read  would  probably  cure  this. 

The  following  are  examples  of  English  grammar 
taught  in  an  efficient  and  profitable  manner : — 

(93.)  '^  Upon  a  passage  selected  by  me  they  began  at  once  to 
^^  parse,  and  examine  the  words  grammatically.  This  is  dotfe 
^*  in  a  style  of  efficiency  and  completeness  quite  unrivalled. 
^^  Each  pupil  takes  a  whole  sentence,  parses  every  word,  gives 
^'  its  case  or  part,  or  other  particulars,  and  shews  the  construe- 
"  tion.  Every  pupil  in  the  class,  except*  one  new  comer,  did 
^*  this  in  the  most  proficient  manner.  It  is  beyond  comparison 
*^  the  most  successfiil  teaching  of  grammar  seen  upon  the  tour." 

(94.)  .^^  We  had  a  specimen  of  the  instruction  in  grammar  of 
"  the  junior  pupils  in  ten  young  children.  They  are  taught, 
"  viva  voce,  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  instructive  manner,  begin- 
^'  ning  with  the  most  elementary  points,  and  advancing  gra- 
"  dually  to  higher  matters." 

(95.)  "  . .  .  .  Heard  a  class  of  twelve  read,,  from  *  M'Culloch's 

"  *  Course,'  a  portion  of  Grahame's  *  Sabbath.' Mr. 

<<  *  «  «  ^'b  examination  upon  this  passage  consisted  chiefly  of 
**  a  very  minute  grammatical  analysis  of  it,  which  is  deserving 
"  of  commendation,  as  excellently  calculated  to  open  the  minds 
^^  of  the  pupils  to  the  true  sense  and  import  of  their  reading. 
^^  If  this  mode  of  teaching  should  be  continued,  it  would  evi- 
"  dently  occupy  too  much  time  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a 
"  Teacher  at  the  outset  applying  his  powers  in  this  manner,  to 
"  give  his  pupils  a  deep  and  thorough  perception  of  what  they 
^^  read,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  gradually  acquire 
^^  the  art'  of  eliciting  much  in  little  time,  so  that  every  branch 
"  of  study  may  receive  its  due  proportion.     There  was  a  subse- 
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«<  quent  examination  upon  the  sabject-matter  of  the  piece,  but 
*^  the  grammatical  investigation  had  very  much  anticipated 
"  this." 

(96.)  "  English  grammar  is  taught  with  corresponding  excel- 
^^  fence,*  the  sentences  being  reviewed  and  analyzed  in  clauses, 
<*  -—a  method  whidi  gives  the  pupils  a  yerj  commanding  in- 
^*  sight  into  the  construction  and  sense,  enabling  them  to  answer 
**  with  ease  questions  the  most  difficult,  and  carrying  along^  as 
*'  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  such  a  comprehensive  and 
*^  generalizing  process^  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  subordi- 
^^  nate  details,  which  form  elsewhere  the  matter  of  painfiil  and 
^*  difficult  exaction.' ' 

(97.)  '^  They  next  parsed,  and  shewed  a  fair  knowledge  of 
^^  construction,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  power  of  exer- 
*'  cising  thought  and  judgment,  in  discovering  answers  to  ques- 
**  tions  more  difficult  than  they  hare  before  met  with.  This  is 
^*  the  more  satisfiactory,  as  it  is  only  this  year  that  Hr.  «  «  «  * 
"  has  found  himself  able  to  begin  English  grammar,  in  coose- 
^^  quence  of  the  rude,  uneducated  condition  of  this  people^ 
^'  when  he  settled  among  them  between  three  and  four  years 
"  since." 

(98.)  ^  In  English  grammar,  those  in  Cowper  are  first-rate, 
*^  and  made  out  to-day  the  correct  solution  of  every  obscure 
"  construction." 

(99.)  *^  In  English  grammar,  with  a  view  to  which  chiefly 
^  the  passage  from  Byron  was  read,  their  appearance  is  first- 
"  rate ;  many  involved  constructions,  and  some  of  more  than 
^^  ordinary  obscurity,  being  solved.  They  practise  construction 
^^  of  the  English  lesson  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  Latin. 
*'  This  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  by  Mr. 
'^  Menzies  in  1850,  and  Mr.  m  m  m  m  says  that  it  has  been 
"^  attended  with  great  benefit." 


*  Re&rence  is  to  the  admirable  teaching  of  English  in  the  same  School. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

This  subject  was  shortly  referred  to  in  the  12th 
Chapter*  of  the  Report  pubhshed  in  1844.  Its  use 
consists  in  giving  a  sound  basis  and  desirable  pre- 
cision to  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  in  nurturing 
powers  of  observation.  As  the  full  benefit  of  this 
study  is  not  at  once  visible,  the  pursuit  of  it  evinces 
faith  in  the  future  power  which  it  will  confer,  and 
gives  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  growth  of  higher 
views  and  aims  in  the  Teacher,  as  well  as  in  those 
interested  in  his  labours. 

No  return  having  ever  been  taken  of  the  numbers 
who  (many  of  them  casually)  receive  instruction  in 
etymology,  there  are  no  other  means  than  observa- 
tion at  the  visits  for  judging  of  its  progress.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  it  is  cultivated  more  or 
less  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Schools.  In  a  few  it 
is  not  found — ^not  even  in  some  which  possess  the 
means  in  vocabularies  of  roots  appended  to  their^ 
lesson-books.  It  has  been  enough,  however,  in  such 
a  case,  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  to  have  it 
introduced. 

Where  more  remote  roots  were  not  known,  a 
Teacher  has  been  observed  leading  his  pupils  to  form 
derivatives  from  the  English  root,  "  as,  for  example, 
"  requiring  them  to  name  the  noims  and  adjectives 
"  corresponding  to  the  verb  '  succeed'  in  its  several 
"  meanings,  to  ^  follow'  and  '  to  attain.' " 

But  when  there  is  no  regular  instruction  in  etymo- 
logy words  are  explained  by  paraphrase  rather  than 

*  Pttge  184. 
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definition,  or,  if  there  be  an  attempt  to  define,  it  is 
generally  wanting  in  precision.  Thus,  "Mr.  *  *  *  * 
was  satisfied  with  *  sticking  to'  as  the  meaning  of 
'  cohesion,'  although  the  context  made  the  prefix 
essential ; — *  to  come  from'  was  received  as  the 
explanation  of  *  to  derive.'  Mr.  »  *  *  *  is  quite 
willing  to  accept  of  such  definitions  as  *  grand'  in 
explanation  of  *  celebrated,'  and  *  put  out'  for 
'  extirpated.' " 
In  some  cases  what  is  known  of  etymology  is 
incidentally  got,  and  not  the  fruit  of  regular  inces- 
sant training.  Here,  however,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  want  of  precision,  the  roots  being  picked  up  in 
a  way  too  isolated,  and  not  suflBciently  fixed  in 
the  pupil's  mind.  In  order  to  give  the  full  benefit, 
the  instruction  must  be  systematic  and  regular,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  derivative  must  be  obtained  in 
terms  as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  the  root.  It 
must  be  used  also  with  a  comprehensive  regard  to 
its  bearing  upon  the  general  instruction  and  growth 
of  intelligence,  and  in  particular  a  principal  purpose 
must  be  the  elucidation  of  the  daily  lesson.  These 
points  were  explained  in  last  Report. 

The  following  are  brief  notices  of  Schools  in  which 
this  is  well  taught : — 

(100.)  "  These  are  strong  in  etymology,  having  acquired  the 
"  roots  as  far  as  the  letter  0,  and  being  up  to  that  point  well 
"  versed." 

(101.)  "  Next,  the  principal  words  are  examined  etymologi- 
"  cally,  and  this  is  performed  in  the  same  style  of  high  excel- 
"  lence,  the  root,  Latin  or  Greek,  of  almost  every  word  proposed 
"  being  promptly  given."        ,   ^ 
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(102.)  ^^  They  defined  words,  too,  with  precision,  giving  the 
'^  roots.  This  was  done  with  greater  or  less  readiness  by  every 
^^  pnpil  in  the  class,  and  the  correct  etymology  was  obtained 
"  of  such  words  as  '  bishop/  '  affable/  '  infanta/  and  many 
«  others." 

(103.)  ''They  answered  very  well,  indeed,  both  npon  the 
''  substance  and  in  etymology,  giving  the  root  of  every  word 
''  asked.     Here  also  are  infallible  tokens  of  careful  training." 

(104.)  ''  In  etymology,  also,  the  appearance  is  excellent,  the 
"  pupils  giving  the  derivation  of  every  word  proposed,  includ- 
"  ing  some  French  roots." 

YOUNG  PUPILS. 

Regard  to  the  principles  stated  in  the  Chapter  on 
Discipline,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  Report,  will 
lead  the  thoughtful  Teacher  to  bestow  much  pains 
in  the  initiation  of  the  young.  Not  neglecting  that 
progress  in  his  own  mind,  the  maintenance  of  which 
has  been  noticed  as  important,  he  will  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  delight  in  opening  the 
minds  of  children  to  what  with  himself  is  an  often- 
trodden  field ;  and  this  part  of  his  duty  he  will  regard 
not  with  weariness,  as  a  mere  irksome  iteration,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  genuine  and  delighted  sympathy  with 
opening  intelligence.  This  will  form  his  best  security 
against  the  natural  tendency  of  a  Teacher's  mind  to 
the  care  and  improvement  of  that  part  of  his  charge 
which  is  nearest  maturity ;  and  he  will  beware  of 
trusting  merely  to  a  vague  expectation  that  the 
junior  pupils  may  in  their  turn  and  due  time  arrive 
at  the  same  proficiency  as  their  seniors.  He  will 
remember  the  importance  of  habits  and  character, 
and  how  essential  it  is  that  the  young  be  inured  to 
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steady  application,  and  to  the  faithful  attainment  of 
what  they  profess  to  learn,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
a  solid  and  trustworthy  foundation  to  their  acquire- 
ments, but  in  order  also  that  such  diligence  and 
fidelity  may  be  constantly  regarded  as  a  duty,  and 
rendered  familiar  by  habit.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  begin  in  this  way  at  an  early  period  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  so  that  its  power  of  exertion 
may  become  habitual  and  sustained,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  occasional  and  temporary  excitement. 
The  ninth  Chapter  of  the  Report  1844  contains 
observations  upon  this  subject,  to  which  reference 
may  be  made,  as  well  as  to  what  has  already  been 
submitted  in  that  portion  of  the  present  Report 
which  treats  of  rehgious  instruction.*  In  addition, 
the  Reporter,  may  refer  to  the  benefit  which  has 
been  observed  to  result,  in  the  lessons  of  junior 
classes,  from  a  preUminary  clearing  away  of  difficul- 
ties by  mastering,  before  the  lesson  is  read,  the 
meaning  and  orthography  of  the  most  difficult  words 
which  it  contains.  The  importance  of  a  kind,  en- 
couraging, and  cheerful  manner,  may  also  be  noticed, 
as  weU  as  the  necessity,  elsewhere  remarked,  of  a 
struggle  against  any  constitutional  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  and  the  necessity  also  of  cultivating  an  ear- 
nest sympathy  with,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of, 
the  feelings  and  capacity,  and  difficulties  of  children. 
The  simpUfication  of  instruction,  so  as  to  carry  along 
the  feeblest,  and  the  assistance  derivable  from  the 
use  of  pictures,  have  already  been  noticed.     In  a 
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former  Chapter,  the  expediency  of  occasional  relief 
by  locomotion  was  pointed  out ;  and  in  one  School 
it  has  been  noted,  that  the  Teacher  gives  an  occa- 
sional lesson  in  grammar  vivd  vocCy  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  stated  work.  The  following  may 
serve  as  examples  of  eflBdent  and  suitable  instruction 
of  the  young  : — 

(105.)  ^'  Eleven  composing  a  junior  English  class,  read  from 
"  No.  3  of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Moral 
"  'and  Intellectual  Series.'  (These  appear  to  be  excellent 
"  books.)  The  lines  read  were  Cowper's  description  of  the 
'*  '  Poor  Cottager,'  and  the  pupils,  though  very  young,  shew 
''  very  interesting  intelligence,  answering  with  unexpected 
"  knowledge  and  discreetness." 

(106.)  "  A  class  of  16,  being  those  immediately  younger  than 
"  the  seniors  already  referred  to,  read  from  *  Leitch's  Juvenile 
"  '  Reader'  a  lesson  on  gold,  selected  by  me.  The  reading 
"  throughout  is  excellent  in  accuracy,  although  with  degrees 
"  of  proficiency  corresponding  to  the  age,  opportunities,  and 
''  parte  of  the  pupils.  The  effect  of  careful  teaching  appears  in 
"  them  all.  Prefixed  to  the  lesson  are  words  contained  in  it, 
"  with  their  Latin  roots,  which  are  read  over  several  times 
"  before  beginning  the  lesson.  The  whole  matter  of  the  lesson 
"  is  thoroughly  known  to  the  class,  and  the  knowledge  extends 
"  to  all  the  class,  the  pupils  with  scarcely  an  exception  shewing 
"  a  fine  eagerness  to  excel.  Every  question  proposed  was 
"  answered,  and  the  strongest  impression  received  of  the  very 
"  thorough  nature  of  the  instruction  conferred." 

(107.)  "  A  young  class  in  No.  2  of  the  Irish  Series,  read  a 
"  lesson  in  verse,  entitled  the  *  Young  Mouse.'  These  young 
*'  ones  are  all  alive  with  intelligence.  Mr.  •  •  «  •  has  won 
"  their  confidence,  and  they  answer  with  perfect  frankness  and 
"  ease,  entering  with  infinite  enjoyment  into  the  plot  and 
**  humour  and  moral  of  the  story.    This  is  admirable  teaching." 

(108.)  "  We  heard  a  class,  yoimger  even  than  the  last  men- 
"  tloned,   exercised  in  spelling,   which  they  set  about  most 
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^'  eagerly  and  cleverly,  manifesting  visible  delight  in  the  lesson; 
'*  sure  proof  that  Mr.  *  *  *  *  possesses  the  trae  pedagogic 
"  art." 

(109.)  "  Twenty  forming  the  class  next  to  the  youngest,  read 
"  from  the  third  Irish  book,  '  The  Salmon.'  These  are  ex- 
"  amined  in  the  same  excellent  method  by  question  and  illus- 
'*  tration  suited  to  their  years,  and  calculated  to  command,  and 
"  commanding  the  attention  of  every  pupil.  According  to  their 
*'  advancement  they  have  excellent  knowledge,  and  all  answer 
'*  more  or  less.  Mr.  •  «  «  «'s  mode  of  illustration  was  exem- 
"  plified,  when  such  a  term  as  'obstacle'  occurred,  by  his  bidding 
'*  a  child  walk  to  a  comer  of  the  school,  and  then  interposing 
*•  himself  so  as  to  prevent  his  progress— and  the  meaning  of 
**  '  ocular  demonstration'  was  shewn  by  comparing  the  belief 
"  that  he  had  a  watch-key  upon  his  assertion,  and  the  belief 
'*  of  it  upon  the  pupil's  seeing  it  taken  out  of  his  pocket." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

QBEEK,  LATIK,  FRENCH. 

RELATION  OP  CLABSICAL  STUDY  TO  TRUTH — ^INATTENTION  TO  THE 
author's  SCOPE  AND  DESIGN — REPORT  OF  1844 — ^INCREASED 
STUDY  OP  CLASSICS — WANT  OP  REVISION — TEACHER  HAS  NO 
BOOK,  AND  IS  OTHERWISE  INATTENTIVE — ^BENEPITS  OP  PREPARA- 
TION— ETYMOLOGICAL  USE  —  GENERAL  MERIT  OF  CLASSICAL 
TEACHING — ^INCREASE  IN  STUDY  OP  GREEK. 

In  Classical  study  there  is  apt  to  be  too  little 
regard  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  what  is  read, 
— as  regards  its  relation  to  truth,  especially  to  re- 
vealed truth.  It  is  recorded  of  Archbishop  Usher  in 
his  youth,  that  he  lamented  "  his  too  much  love  of 
''  human  learning,  that  he  should  be  as  glad  of 
"  Monday  to  go  to  that,  as  of  the  Lord's  day  for 
"  His  service."  In  the  practice  of  Dr.  Arnold,  we 
have  a  striking  example  of  deference  to  real  truth 
in  the  study  of  the  classics.  "  No  more  forcible 
"  contrast,"  Mr.  Stanley  says,  "  could  have  been 
"  drawn  between  the  value  of  Christianity  and  of 
"  heathenism,  than  the  manner  with  which,  for 
"  example,  after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
"  lesson  one  of  the  Scripture  descriptions  of  the 
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"  Gentile  world,  *  Now/  he  said,  ajs  he  opened  the 
"  Satires  of  Horace,  '  we  shall  see  what  it  was/" 

It  is  evident,  that  a  regard  to  this  highest  bearing 
would  tend  powerfully  to  affect  and  elevate  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  moral  character  of  classical 
instruction.  Already,  in  treating  of  religious  train- 
ing, there  has  been  occasion  to  express  the  desire, 
that  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 
should  be  made  subservient  to  a  higher  end  than 
the  mere  acquisition  of  the  language. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  absence  of  due  reference 
to  the  highest  truth,  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
defective.  Looking  at  the  work  which  is  read  by 
itself  alone,  there  is  generally  a  great  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  author's  scope  and  design.  The  mind  is 
directed  so  intently  to  the  words  and  their  mutual 
relation,  that  the  thought  is  regarded  secondarily, 
rather  than  as  the  chief  thing.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  on  reverting  to  a  previous  lesson,  you  find  that 
it  has  been  left,  without  attaching  any  intelligible 
sense  to  it.  This  no  doubt  implies  great  neghgence 
in  the  Teacher,  and  the  effect  on  the  pupil  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  hurtful,  when  he  must  conclude, 
either  that  his  lesson  has  no  meaning,  or  that  the 
Master  has  failed  to  explain  it.  But  there  is  also  to 
be  taken  into  account  the  ignoring  of  the  lesson 
in  its  intellectual  connexion  with  the  general 
purpose  of  the  work  in  which  it  occurs.  How 
rare,  indeed,  is  it  to  find  a  boy  who  can  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  point  in  the  course  of  events,  at 
which  his  lesson  occurs  I  How  gi-eat  an  aid  to  in- 
telUgence  would  it  be  to  carry  along  in  the  pupil's 
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mind  a  clear  perception  of  the  advance  of  thie  narra- 
tive ;  and  how  much  would  that  higher  light  tend  to* 
clear  away  difficulties,  and  to  rescue  Scotch  teaching 
from  the  reproach  of  addiction  to  technicaUties.  A 
first  requisite  to  this  is,  of  course,  self-cultivation  in 
the  Teacher,  so  as  to  attain  the  ease  and  mastery, 
which  the  study  of  the  lessons,  with  the  aid  of  notes 
and  of  extended  collateral  reading,  would  confer. 

The  Report  of  1844  pointed  out,  in  the  15th 
Chapter,*  the  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
classical  knowledge  in  the  three  counties  oflfered  by 
the  240  bursaries  at  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges, 
Aberdeen.  The  necessity  of  frequent  revision  was 
urged,f  and  of  imparting  to  the  pupil  clear  concep- 
tions of  what  he  is  about,  at  the  different  stages  of  his 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  the  value  was  shewn  of 
that  discipline  which  is  conferred  by  labour,  perform- 
ed in  obedience  to  duty,  although  the  understanding 
should  not  at  the  time  go  along  with  the  work.  A 
proper  adaptation  of  the  lessons  to  the  pupil's  attain- 
ments was  suggested,{  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
paratory information  before  beginning  a  work,  in 
order  to  enable  the  learner  to  engage  in  it  with  intel- 
ligence.^  The  formation  here  also  of  independent 
habits  in  the  pupil  was  strongly  recommended. 

To  review  this  department  during  the  last  ten 
years  would  necessarily  be,  to  a  great  extent,  merely 
to  retrace  the  same  topics  as  in  1844.  Referring, 
therefore,  to  the  last  Report,  the  Clerk  will  only 
succinctly  indicate  here  a  slight  outline  of  the  obser- 
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vations  made  since  that  year,  embracing,  as  such  an 
outline  necessarily  must,  the  same  subjects  of  remark. 

It  will  be  kept  in  view  that  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  of  pupils  in  this  department.  The  number 
studying  Latin  in  1832  was  803,  being  243  more 
than  in  1842,  and  313  more  than  in  1833:  The 
study  of  Greek  had  decreased  in  1842,  there  having 
been  20  pupils  fewer  then  than  in  1833*  In  1852, 
the  number  was  186,  which  is  125  more  than  in  1842, 
and  105  more  than  in  1833.  There  are  48  pupils 
learning  French,  which  is  4  more  than  in  1842,  and 
39  more  than  in  1833. 

A  chief  point  of  observation  during  the  last  ten 
years,  in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  has  been  the 
want  of  revision  of  the  rudimental  lessons,  espe- 
cially under  young  Teachers.  This  is  a  duty  which 
every  Teacher  should  prescribe  to  himself  as  a  strin- 
gent and  inflexible  rule. 

Other  faults  may  be  referred  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Teacher's  want  of  preparation.  In  more  than 
one  instance  it  has  b^en  noticed,  that  he  had  for 
his  own  use  no  copy  of  the  book  forming  the  subject 
of  study  ;  and  it  is  plainly  ajscribable  to  inadequate 
attention  on  the  Teacher's  part,  when,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  one  instance,  the  pupil  is  found  engaged 
upon  a  lesson  not  fit  to  be  looked  at  by  a  pure  eye. 
The  instances  have  also  been  rather  too  frequent  in 
which,  although  the  pupils  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
train  of  thought,  the  Teacher  was  unable  to  "  reUeve 
"  them,"  or  was  "  satisfied  with  a  rendering"  which 
did  not  convey  any  complete  or  coherent  idea,  and  to 
leave  a  sentence  without  obtaining  any  consistent 
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sense.  It  indicates  a  very  low  conception  of  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  means  of  instruction,  when  a 
Teacher  conceives,  as  has  been  maintained  in  one, 
but  that  a  solitary  instance,  that  a  Latin  author 
may  be  read  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
analysis  and  construction,  without  much  regard  to 
the  sense.  The  failure  to  give  a  sense  perfectly 
lucid  has  been  more  particularly  noticed  and  re* 
gretted,  when  found  in  lessons  which  had  been  left 
as  completely  mastered. 

Preparation  by  the  Teacher  would  also  tend  to 
obviate  the  complaint,  that  no  collateral,  or  even 
necessary  information,  is  furnished  to  the  pupil,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  reading  Telemaque  in  French,  who  did 
not  know  that  Ulysses  was  the  hero's  father.  It  would 
likewise  tend  to  prevent  superficial  attainment,  a» 
where  the  pupils  had  learned  to  separate  the  line 
into  feet,  but  could  not  name  the  feet.  Preparation 
also  would  powerfully  promote  that  comprehensive 
regard  to  the  scope  and  progress  of  the  narrative, 
which  has  been  noticed  as  furnishing,  not  only  a 
great  help  to  the  solution  of  difficulties,  but  an  effi- 
cient means  of  training  and  enlarging  the  pupils' 
minds.  If  this  were  attended  to,  it  would  not  again 
be  necessary  to  notice,  that  a  pupil  reading  the 
beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  .^neid  did  not 
know  who  was  speaking,  or  to  whom.  The  practice 
of  translating  the  individual  words  of  the  lesson 
seriaiim,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  accu- 
racy at  the  outset,  ought  to  be  avoided  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  as  forming  an  obstacle  to  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  sense. 
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There  has  been  occasion,  again,  to  notice  the 
practical  error  which  a  Teacher  commits  when  he 
yields  to  a  tendency  either  to  answer  his  own  ques- 
tions, or  to  help  his  pupils  to  the  answer,  thus  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  independent  habits.  In  a 
few  instances,  also,  the  etymological  use  of  the  dead 
language  in  relation  to  English  is  either  not  at  all 
or  too  little  cultirated,  as  where  the  root  of  "  incre- 
"  dible"  could  not  be  obtained  from  Latin  pupils, 
thus  losing  the  benefit  of  a  singularly  powerfol 
means  of  enlarging  and  enriching  the  pupils'  minds. 

While,  BS  a  point  of  duty,  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  again  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ters, especially  to  the  less  experienced  among  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  errors  form  by 
any  means  a  general  characteristic  of  the  classical 
teaching.  It  is  much  otherwise.  Merit  in  this 
department  is  recorded  in  general  terms,  and  the 
Reports  aboimd  with  notices  of  faithful  inculcation, 
and  exact  retention  of  the  elements, — of  general 
accuracy  of  acquirement,  and  a  clear,  firm  confidence 
in  the  possession  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
penetration  of  the  author's  meaning, — and  occasion- 
ally with  admiration  of  a  varied  circle  of  classical 
attainment  aptly  introduced.  The  devotion,  too, 
with  which  some  Teachers  apply  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  engaged  in  this  study  is 
in  a  high  degree  commendable, — extra  hours  being 
cheerfully  given  to  the  work,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  encroachment  upon  the  time  and  atten- 
tion due  to  the  other  pupils. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  study 
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of  Greek  is  not  only  extended  to  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  than  formerly,  but  that  they  are  also  carried 
to  a  higher  point ;  and  that  in  a  good  many  Schools 
the  improved  methods  and  exercises  have  been  in- 
troduced with  evident  benefit.  Young  men,  during 
the  intervals  of  attendance  at  College,  continue  to 
prosecute  in  the  Parochial  School  their  studies  in  the 
classical  department,  as  well  as  in  science. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

AKITHMETIC,  MATHEMATICS,  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

INCREASE   OF   ARITHMETICIANS — EXCITEMENT   OF   REASONING   FA- 

C!ULTY — DEFECTS   IN  TEACHING ^FAILURE   IN   SIMPLE  RULES 

NO    INTELLECTUAL     CULTIVATION TOO    MUCH    RELIANCE    ON 

viva  voce  instruction — short  methods — this  study  laid 

ASIDE — NO  operation  WITHOUT  CYPHERING — ^PUPILS  COPY  FROM 
EACH  OTHER — EXAMPLES  OF  GOOD  TEACHING. — ^AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. — ^PhTSICAL  SCIENCE. 

A  LARGER  proportion  of  pupils  receive  instruction 
in  Arithmetic  now  than  at  either  of  the  former 
periods  of  inquiry.  In  1833,  the  number  was  3022, 
out  of  10,108  pupils  enrolled  ;  in  1842,  5542  out  of 
13,291  ;  and,  in  1852,  6967  out  of  13,044.*  The 
mte  per  cent.,  at  each  of  the  three  periods,  has 
been — 

In  1833,  .  29-8 

1842,  417 

1852,  .  .53-4 

Success   in  teaching   Arithmetic  depends,  as  in 


*  Tljia  is  iIjc  quinbcr  in  113  Schools.     At  the  previous  periods  the  num- 
bers were  those  in  128  Schools. 
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Other  matters,  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  excited  and  brought  into  action, 
and  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  are 
mastered  and  made  familiar,  and  expertness,  with 
accuracy,  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  Reports  of 
1835  and  1844,  there  was  occasion  pointedly  to 
advert  to  the  striking  deficiency  too  frequently  met 
with  in  this  department.  The  Reporter  would  have 
been  glad  if  his  obserrations  had  warranted  a  more 
favourable  statement  at  present;  but,  although  there 
are  many  instances  of  efficiency,  yet  the  cases  of 
inefficiency  are  still  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  a 
duty  again  articulately,  though  briefly,  to  point  out 
the  sources  of  failure. 

1.  There  is,  first,  to  be  noticed  ^failure  in  teach- 
ing the  simple  rules.  These,  no  doubt,  are  gone 
over,  but  they  are  not  established  in  the  pupils' 
minds  with  the  perfect  familiarity  and  practical 
readiness  which,  as  an  indispensable  foundation,  ought 
to  be  secured  by  care  and  practice,  and  without 
which' the  young  cannot  become  good  arithmeticians, 
Ignorance  of  notation  is  too  frequently  met  with 
even  amongst  the  senior  pupils  who  have  advanced 
to  the  higher  rules. 

2.  There  is  found  an  entire  want  of  inteliechud 
cultivation.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  move  in  a 
certain  beaten  track,  but  they  have  not  been  intro- 
duced to  the  rationale  or  principle,  and  do  not  know 
why  the  operations  they  perform  will  produce  the 
desired  results.  .  They  have  thus  no  independent 
powers  of  thought,  and  act  merely  as  mechanical 
instruments  in  applying  certain  prescribed  formulcB. 
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This  is  a  defect  very  apt  to  arise  where  the  Teacher 
yields  to  an  ambition  to  impart  mere  dexterity  in 
making  rapid  calculations,  not  discerning  the  supe* 
rior  importance  of  an  accm*ate  knowledge  of  the 
fHindples  and  patient  training  in  the  simple  rules. 
Where  the  teaching  is  thus  defective,  the  pupils  have 
no  independent  command  even  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired.  Leaning  on  their  Teacher, 
or  on  the  precise  rules  which  he  has  taught  them, 
they  cannot  move  without  the  guidance  of  these 
leading  strings. 

There  are,  again,  certain  practices  with  respect  to 
which  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Teacher  observe 
caution. 

3.  Arithmetic  is  frequently  taught  viva  voce,  at 
the  black  board;  but  this  is  a  method  which  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  where  the  Teacher  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  suggest  answers;  and  the  method 
itself  has  peculiar  attractions  to  Teachers  liable  to 
that  habit,  and  cannot  evidently  in  any  circumstances 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertness  which  result  when  the  pupil  is  deprived  of 
all  reliance  except  on  his  own  resources. 

4.  Short  methods  are  frequently  studied,  and  in 
some  Schools  with  success ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
these  are  deserving  of  encouragement  only  in  so  far 
as  consistent  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
principles.  It  is  well  for  accomplished  arithmeticians 
to  practise  such  expedients,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  advantageously  introduced  in  the 
process  of  instruction.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
advisable  to  interfere  with  the  direct  progress  of  the 
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mind,  in  apprehending  the  simple  rules  and  opera- 
tions ;  and  it  is  probably  more  philosophical  to  leave 
such  short  cuts  to  be  found  out,  after  the  grand  out- 
lines and  highways  of  the  science  are  mastered  In 
one  case,  pupils  presented  as  fit  for  any  common 
question  in  Arithmetic,  ''  failed  in  an  easy  exercise 
"  in  Practice,  having  attempted  to  solve  it  by  a  short 
"  method,  the  principle  of  which  they  do  not  imder- 
''  stand,  while  the  habit  of  working  by  this  method 
''  has  with  some  of  them  become  inveterate,  and 
"  they  are  unable  to  use  the  plain  rule/'  It  is 
noticed  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Teachers 
connected  with  the  Bequest,  that  he  "  properly 
"  prevents  the  use  of  short  methods,  in  order  that 
"  the  conception  of  the  elementary  rules  miay  be 
"  clear." 

5.  In  one  instance,  pupils  present  in  school  have 
been  excused  by  the  Master  from  joining  in  the 
arithmetical  exercise,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
not  at  the  time  their  primary  subject.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  any  pupil,  during  his  atten- 
dance in  school,  should  entirely  lay  aside  his  arith- 
metic and  mathematics. 

There  are,  again,  certain  bad  habits  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  certain  schools,  which  every  Master  who 
has  a  regard  for  his  credit  as  a  Teacher  ought  to 
make  a  point  of  extirpating. 

6.  The  pupil  performs  no  operation  mentoMy  which 
can  be  written  on  the  slate.  This  was  anxiously 
pointed  out  and  strongly  censured  in  the  Report  of 
1844  ;  but  there  has  been  frequent  occasion  to  ob- 
serve it  since,  as  in  a  case  of  "  20  divided  by  4  on  a 
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"  slate,  and  nothing  trusted  to  the  memory."  In 
like  manner  a  lazy  habit  is  indulged  of  referring  to 
the  multiplication  table  instead  of  exercising  the 
memory. 

7.  The  pupils  do  not  work  independently^  but  copy 
from  each  other,  so  that  answers  presented  by  several 
are  in  reaUty  the  solution  of  one  of  their  number. 
In  this  way  they  will  sometimes  copy  each  other's 
blunders. 

While  the  Reporter  has  been  compelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  point  out  the  foregoing  sources  of  ineflB- 
ciency,  he  has  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  favourable  specimens 
of  training  in  arithmetic. 

(110.)  *'  Both  ill  simple  rules  and  in  practice  the  appearance 
''  was  excellent.  One  girl,  in  particular,  answered  every  ques- 
"  tion  put  to  her  upon  the  rationale  of  her  question  in  practice 
'^  with  perfect  clearness  and  accuracy.  Such  appearances  in 
"  this  branch  have  hitherto  been  rare." 

(111.)  '^  In  multiplication,  the  reason  for  the  placing  of  the 
'^  result  when  the  multiplier  is  tens  or  hundreds  was  aaked  and 
^*  given,  and  in  subtraction,  when  ten  was  borrowed  instead  of 
^'  being  added  to  the  next  subtrahend  it  was  deducted  from  the 
"  next  figure  of  the  greater  number,  and  after  the  operation 
*'  was  done  in  this  way  it  was  repeated  according  to  the  usual 
"  method." 

(112.)  "  Arithmetic.— Much  the  best  yet  seen  upon  the  tour. 
^'  The  pupils  are  skilful  in  method  and  rapid  in  operation." 

(113.)  '*  Arithmetic  is  excellent;  the  Teacher  has  full  confi- 
*'  dence  in  his  pupils'  powers,  and  gives  rapidly  questions  suited 
^'  to  their  respective  degrees  of  progress.  Thus  we  had  accounts 
'^  quickly  and  accurately  wrought  by  many  pupils  in  fractions, 
*'  extraction  of  square  root,  practice,  and  the  simple  rules. 
**  These  were  worked  and  proved  at  once  when  required.    This 
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'^  is  fint-rate  teaching  of  arithmetic.     Not  inferior  if  not  sope- 
"  nor  to  any  seen  on  the  tour." 

(114.)  '^  We  found  Mr.  «  «  «  «  engaged  with  the  arith- 
"  meticians.  This  branch  is  tanght  with  a  singular  regard  to  the 
**  most  elementary  principles.  They  begin  with  numeration ; 
*^  and  the  following  process  was  gone  over  by  the  pupils: — 
*'  Articles  are  counted  into  heaps,  the  first  consbts  of  ten,  and 
"  is  called  a  decade.  Ten  decades  added  together  make  one 
"  hundred,  ten  hundreds  one  thousand.  After  counting  into 
"  decades,  &c.,  how  many  may  be  over?  Nothing,  or  nine,  or 
"  eight,  &c.,  so  there  must  be  figures  to  denote  each  of  these 
'*  numbers.  These  elements  we  saw  illustrated  in  simple  ad- 
"  dition,  and  also  in  subtraction,  as  follows,  vi2. — 

»*  5675 
"  3789 


"  9  units  from  5  you  cannot,  therefore  add  to  the  units  one  of 
^'  the  decades,  and  6  remains.  Then  8  decades  from  the  remain- 
'*  ing  6  decades  you  cannot,  therefore  add  one  of  the  hundreds, 
'*  and  8  remains,  and  so  on.  This  appears  to  give  the  thing 
'*  with  clearness  and  simplicity.  Then  they  read  numbers  as 
**  follows,  viz.,  10-875 — one  decade  of  thousands,  no  single 
"  thousands,  eight  hundreds,  seven  decades,  five  imits." 

"  Five  intelligent  girls  were  afterwards  examined  upon  frac- 
'*  tions,  and  explained  clearly  the  converse  efiects  of  division 
"  and  multiplication.'' 

(115.)  "  Four  made  a  capital  appearance  in  vulgar  fractions, 
*'  solving  with  ease  and  readiness  various  questions,  of  which 
"  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

'^^  +  i  francs  +  f  guineas  +  ^£625." 

"  Fourteen  others  in  the  simple  rules  are  energetically  taught ; 
'*  and  we  had  something  also  of  the  principles  of  mensuration, 
*'  in  the  mode  of  measuring  triangles,  and  a  trapezium." 

(116.)  "  For  an  exercise  in  addition  two  of  them  wrote 
"  down  sums  dictated  by  the  Teacher,  not  figure  by  figure, 
^'  but  by  the  proper  name  of  the  sum  contained  in  each  succes- 
"  sive  line.  The  addition  having  been  executed  with  striking 
"  rapidity,  they  were  required  to  name  the  local  value  of  each 
**  figure  contained  in  the  answer,  which  was  done  in  a  maimer 
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*^  perfectly  perspicuous,  ahewing  a  very  clear  intelligence  on  the 
**  part  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  «  «  «  «  appears  to  impart  very 
'*  minute  verbal  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  it  is  not  evan- 
'*  escent,  but  fruitful  in  result.  The  instruction  here  also  is 
"  angularly  efficient." 

(117.)  ^'  Arithmetic. — Compound  multiplication  was  done 
"  by  95— a  large  proportion  correct.  Questions  in  proportion, 
'*  too,  were  rapidly  and  correctly  solved  by  a  considerable 
"  number,  some  getting  at  the  result  very  cleverly,  by  reducing 
^'  the  corresponding  terms  to  low  proportionals.  This  depart- 
'^  ment  is  in  an  efficient  condition." 

(118.)  "  In  arithmetic  they  are  far  advanced.  Four,  who 
''  are  in  algebra,  were  set  to  very  hard  questions  in  vulgar  and 
^'  decimal  fractions.  Four,  a  little  less  advanced,  had  similar 
*'  questions  prescribed.  Another  detachment  solved  a  question 
"  in  proportion,  and  one  behind  them  was  at  simple  multipli- 
^'  cation.  The  operations  are  performed  rapidly  and  with  accu- 
^'  racy.  In  this  department  there  is  singular  energy,  strongly 
'*  illustrative  of  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  's  power  as  a  Teacher." 


The  number  of  pupils  returned  SiS  studying  mathe- 
matics in  113  Schools  in  1852  was  643.  The  actual 
numbers  in  123  Schools  at  each  of  the  former  periods 
of  inquiry,  and  the  proportion  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  Schools  in  1862,  are  the  following,  viz.— 


1833, 

279 

1842, 

531 

1852, 

700 

giving  an  increase  since  1843  of  169,  and  since 
1833  of  421.  In  1833  the  number  returned  con- 
sisted ahnost  entirely  of  pupils  in  practical  geome- 
try and  mensuration.     There  is  now  a  considerable 
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admixture  of  students  of  pure  mathematics,  and 
an  increasing  acquirement  also  of  the  elements  of 
algebra,  advanced  in  some  instances  to  quadratic 
equations. 

Navigation  is  occasionally  taught ;  and  it  has  been 
interesting  to  find  pupils,  whose  knowledge  was  all 
obtained  at  the  Parish  School  in  a  fishing  village  on 
the  coast  of  Buchan,  held  qualified  for  the  post  of 
mate,  upon  examination  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
Aberdeen. 


The  proposal  to  introduce  the  study  of  agriculture 
into  the  Parochial  and  other  elementary  Schools 
having  been  brought  imder  the  notice  of  the  Trus- 
tees, they,  upon  25th  November  1844,  adopted  a 
minute  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The  Trustees 
"  regarding  the  matter  as  one  of  great  public  im- 
*'  portance,  and  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  sane- 
"  tioned  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  lessons  (which 
"  are  to  be  optional  to  Teachers  and  pupils)  wiU  be 
"  so  arranged  in  point  of  time  and  the  degree  of 
"  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  as  not  in  any  way 
"  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
"  School,  resolved  to  express  the  interest  which  they 
'*  feel  in  the  experiment,  and  the  satisfaction  with 
"  which  they  will  hear  of  its  success  in  the  case  of 
"  any  Teacher  connected  with  this  Bequest." 

The  study  of  agricultural  chemistry  was,  in  con- 
sequence, begun  in  some  Schools,  and  is  continued 
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in  one  or  two.  It  is  necessarily  almost  entirely 
theoretical,  and  the  means  for  making  it  practical 
and  real  do  not  probably  exist  in  combination  with 
the  ordinary  business  of  a  Parochial  School,  except- 
ing it  may  be  in  the  rare  instance  of  a  Teacher  pos- 
sessing a  strong  natural  gift  in  this  line.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  ses  a  favourable  example  : — 

(119.)  "  The  branch  of  agricultural  chemistry  has  been  intro- 
^*  duced  here.  Mr.  *  ^  n^  *  must  have  devoted  considerable 
^^  pains  to  the  acquisition  of  it  himself;  and  he  examines  with 
'*  great  spirit  and  intelligence.  The  pupils  also  appear  to  have 
''  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  this  science,  in  so 
*'  far  as  can  be  judged  of  from  a  viva  voce  examination,  in  which, 
"  however,  the  answers  were  not  given  by  rote,  but  the  ques- 
^^  tions  so  couched,  and  arising  so  instantaneously  from  other 
**  answers,  and  from  mistakes,  as  to  shew  that  theoretically  some 
'^  accurate  knowledge  is  obtained.'' 


Some  beginning  has  been  made  also  in  giving  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  physical  science. 

(120.)  ''Mr.  «  «  •  •  has  begun  to  instruct  the  senior  pupils 

''  in  physical  geography  and  science;   they  are  taught  from 

''  notes  prepared  by  himself,  and  although  only  lately  begun, 

''  we  heard  an  interesting  examination,  embracing  the  form  of 

"  the  earth,  the  solar  system,  the  weight  of  air,  the  source 

'*  of  the  trade- winds,  the  sea-breezes  and  land-breezes,  radiation 

"  of  heat,"  &c. 

The  introduction  of  a  paper  upon  Physics  into  the 
examination  of  newly  appointed  Teachers  (which 
was  proposed  as  an  optional  exercise  at  the  Exami- 
nation of  1853,  but  is  to  be  imperative  in  subsequent 

2  B 
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Examinations)  will  direct  the  attention  of  Teachers 
to  this  subject  For  directions  how  to  impart  in- 
struction in  various  departments  of  science  in  a 
striking,  instructive,  and  practical  way,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  "  Suggestive  Hints"  already 
noticed. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

GEOGRAPHY,  WRITING,  ETC. 

INCREASE  IN  STUDY  OP  GSOGRAPHT — ^TEACHERB'  PREPARATION — 
FAULTS — SIMULTANEOUS  METHOD — COMPREHENSIVENESS — ^AND 
ILLUSTRATIVE  INFORMATION — ^WANT  OF  MAPS — ^HOW  SUPPUED 
— MAP-DRAWING — PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY — EXAMPLES  OP  GOOD 
TEACHING — ^WRITING— INCREASE  OP  THOSE  WHO  ACQUIRE  THIS 
ART— FAULTS  IN  FORM — ^WANT  OF  CARE  AND  CLEANLINESS,  &C. 
— ^BENEFIT  OF  DRAWING — SPECIMENS  FOR  PRESBYTERY — TRAN- 
SCRIPTION OF  NARRATIVES,  POETRY,  &C. — ORDER  OF  MERIT — 
DRAWING. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
study  of  Geography  since  1833.  In  that  year 
the  number  of  pupils  acquiring  it  was  582  out  of 
10,645*  enrolled.  In  1842,  there  were  4032  out 
of  13,291;*  and  in  1852,  ;the  number  was  6022 
out  of  13,044.f  Of  each  hundred  pupils,  therefore, 
the  proportion  acquiring  Geography  at  the  respec- 
tive periods  has  been, — 

In  1833,         .    '     .  5.467 

1842,  .         .         30.336 

1852,  .         .         46.166 

There  is  scarcely  any  School  now,  in  which  Geogra- 


•  In  123  Schools.  f  In  113  .Schools. 
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phy  is  not  taught-7-and  looking  to  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  engage  in  the 
study,  it  is  of  importance,  that  every  means  should 
be  used  to  render  the  instruction  in  every  way  suit- 
able and  efficient.  Here,  as  in  other  departments, 
the  first  thing  for  the  Teacher  to  Jook  to  is  his  own 
preparation.  Few  things  can  be  more  unhappy  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  effect,  than  when  the  Teacher 
is  himself  deficient,  and  is  compelled  to  stick  to  the 
book,  and  keep  near  the  map  for  his  own  security. 

An  example  has  occurred  of  the  study  of  familiar 
localities  in  the  initiatory  stage,  following  out  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  Report  of  1844.* 

Inefficiency  here  is  attributable  occasionally  to 
want  of  method,  generally  to  a  defect  of  pains  and 
application.  A  town  or  other  locality  is  not  known 
from  its  natural  or  relative  position,  but  the  printed 
name  is  sought  for  upon  the  map.  The  lessons  are 
indefinite,  and  shew  tokens  of  a  want  of  method  and 
regularity  in  training.  It  is  symptomatic  of  slender 
attainment  when  a  Teacher  asks  of  his  pupils  in  the 
highest  class,  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

If  the  simultaneous  method  is  employed  here,  effi- 
cient precautions  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  class 
generally  from  sheltering  themselves  under  the  know- 
ledge of  one  or  two  clever  pupils.  The  exhibition  ac- 
cording to  this  method  has  been  unsatisfactory,  where 
the  pupils'  pointers  invariably  clustered  like  a  swarm 
of  bees  round  the  one  which  first  touched  the  map, 
and  that  one  was  more  frequently  wrong  than  right. 

•  p.  192, 
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This  is  a  subject  which  affords  peculiar  facilities 
for  comprehensive  instruction,  and  it  is  but  meagre 
work  when  the  lesson  consists  of  a  "  dry  detail  of 
''  names  without  the  commonest  information/'  when 
**  the  method  is  feeble  and  creeping,  being  a  mere 
"  learning  of  places  from  a  list" — **  the  barest  topi- 
^'  cal  facts  without  enrichment/'  A  Teacher  has 
avowedly  delayed  imparting  collateral  information, 
until  the  pupils  should  know  the  localities ;  but  this 
is  a  capital  mistake,  for  he  sacrifices  the  valuable  aid 
of  collateral  information  in  fixing  the  localities  to 
their  memory. 

The  method  of  teaching  with  illustrative  matter,  is 
that  now  generally  practised,  and  with  great  benefit 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  pupils'  ideas,  and  the 
growth  of  powers  of  observation.  Care  must  be 
taken,  how^ever,  to  secure  accuracy  and  intelligence 
in  imparting  information,  and  it  was  noted  as 
symptomatic  of  superficial  teaching,  when  the  pupils 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  battle  at  Trafalgar,  but 
not  that  it  was  a  sea  fight,  or  who  were  the  combat- 
ants. Unimpeachable  accuracy  should  be  studied  so 
far  as  attainment  goes.  In  one  School  a  senior 
pupil  "professed  to  know  all  the  maps,  but  was 
**  wrecked  at  once  upon  Cape  Horn." 

Here  there  ought  to  be  no  slowness  in  the  work, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  interest  and 
spirit.  There  has  been  occasion  to  recommend  "  the 
"  infusion  of  greater  energy  and  rapidity,  in  order 
•*  to  quicken  the  faculties  of  the  pupils,  and  get  over 
"  more  ground  without  injury  to  the  accurate  attain- 
'*  ment  of  that  which  is  traversed." 
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The  features  of  good  teaching  in  this  department 
will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  examples  with  which 
the  subject  is  closed.  These,  it  will  be  observed, 
embrace  Scripture  Geography. 

In  some  instances,  the  studj  of  Geography  is 
hindered  or  limited  by  the  want  of  any  maps,  or  of 
a  sufficient  supply.  A  set  of  maps  is  a  very  suitable 
benefaction  to  be  presented  by  those  interested  in 
the  School.  Where  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply  existed,  the  Trustees  have  in  several  instances 
signified  their  opinion,  that  the  Schoolmaster  ought 
not  to  allow  the  School  to  want  an  equipment  so 
necessary,  even  though  it  should  be  furnished  at  his 
own  expense,  and  they  have  to  acknowledge  the 
readiness  with  which  such  suggestions  have  been 
acted  upon. 

In  some  Schools,  maps  are  drawn  by  the  pupils — 
a  valuable  exercise,  and  useful  in  various  ways. 

The  examples,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  leave 
Physical  Geography  unnoticed.  The  attention  of 
Schoolmasters  may  be  directed  with  much  benefit, 
as  regards  advanced  pupils,  to  Professor  Pillans's 
Elements  of  Physical  and  Classical  Geography,* 
which  contains  a  series  of  Tables,  by  Mr.  Smyth, 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  is  enriched  in  the 
Classical  Department  by  selections  from  the  Latin 
poets,  illustrative  of  ancient  localities  and  peoples. 

(121.)  "Geography  is  taught  with  singnlar  enlargement  of 
"  ideas.  On  presenting  the  map  of  Africa,  the  pupils  were 
"  asked  what  place  it  occupies  when  the  quarters  of  the  globe 
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*^  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  civilization,  and  the  causes  given, 
*'  viz.,  the  want  of  inland  seas,  and  consequently  of  commerce. 
*'  Questions  were  also  put  upon  the  physical  condition  of  Africa, 
*^  arifiing  fjrom  want  of  mountains,  and  consequently  of  moisture. 
^^  A  similar  examination  of  corresponding  excellence  was  made 
^'  upon  Asia,  and  a  boy  named,  when  required,  all  the  rivers 
^\  running  into  the  Atlantic.'' 

(122.)  '*  The  great  central  mountainous  ridge  being  pointed 
'*  out,  and  the  countries  north  and  south  of  it  named,  Siberia 
^'  was  described  to  be  cold,  not  only  from  its  proximity  to  the 
^*'  Pole,  but  also  from  the  inclination  of  the  country  being 
^^  towards  the  north,  and  in  like  manner  the  heat  of  the  southern 
^'  countries  was  ascribed  to  their  sloping  towards  the  south  in 
^'  combination  with  their  nearness  to  the  equator." 

(123.)  '*  On  the  walls  of  the  School  were  maps  of  Palestine 
'*  and  Scotland,  drawn  by  Mr.  «  «  «  «'s  own  hand,  and  we  had 
^*  a  pleasing  specimen  of  Sacred  Gk<)graphy,  the  questions  being 
**  very  well  conceived.  Thus,  *  Through  how  many  lakes  does 
"  '  the  River  Jordan  flow  ?'  '  What  was  produced  upon  Mount 
*'  'Libanus?'  *  How  often  was  the  Jordan  divided?'  The 
^*  Geography  is  not  only  excellent  in  itself  but  it  is  made  a 
^^  most  interesting  channel  for  conveying  information." 

(124.)  "In  Geography  these  were  examined  by  Mr.  #  *  ♦  » 
"  with  great  rapidity  and  vigour.  Here  he  shews  strikiug 
'*  powers  as  a  Teacher.  The  questions  follow  incessantly,  and 
"  are  not  limited  to  angle  points,  but  classed,  e.g.j  name  the 
"  rivers  which  fall  into  the  English  Channel— into  the  Black 
**  Sea— into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  names  of  the  towns  on  rivers 
"  named,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  seen  no  exhibition  of  Geography 
^  equal  to  this,  nor  any  teaching  of  a  more  efficient  kiud." 

(125.)  "Geography  in  like  manner  excites  as  formerly  an 
"  electrical  movement  in  the  whole  School.  It  is  taught  to  99, 
"  and  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  us  was  well  sustained, 
^^  all  being  correctly  answered  by  pupils  of  various  ages." 

(126.)  "  Greography— upon  the  map  of  Scotland  the  appear- 
"  ance  is  excellent,  probably  the  best  yet  seen  on  this  tour. 
^^  Each  pupil  takes  a  county,  gives  the  boundaries,  the  towns, 
"  the  rivers  and  mountains,  &c.,  with  other  information.  They 
"  are  full  of  intelligence,  and  ready  with  expedients,  to  dis- 
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*'  oover  what  they  cannot  answer.  So  when  asked  the  length 
^'  of  the  Dee's  course,  they  conld  not  answer  at  first,  bat  one 
^^  of  them  set  to  measure  it  by  the  scale  upon  the  map." 

(127.)  '^  Geography  is  tanght  with  great  care.  We  had  first 
<(  an  examination  upon  the  map  of  Asia — countries  and  their 
'*  boundaries ;  Chinar^its  chief  towns  and  four  ports ;  Arabia 
^^  and  its  points  of  interest ;  then  India — its  boundaries,  rivers, 
"  and  cities.  They  were  required,  with  their  backs  to  the 
*'  map,  to  describe  a  voyage  from  Suez  to  Bombay,  touching  at 
'^  Bagdad,  and  to  name  all  the  Capes  passed.  This  is  done  in  a 
^^  spirited  manner,  and  evidently  Geography  is  taught  very 
**  eflfectively." 

(128.)  "  Geography  being  offered — sacred  or  profane — we 
"  chose  the  former,  and  had  a  very  pleasing  exercise  upon  the 
"  map  of  Palestine,  the  localities  being  illustrated  with  a  rich 
'*  running  scriptural  commentary.  The  pupils  answered  all  the 
"  questions." 

(129.)  '^  In  Geography,  a  general  examination  well  sustained, 
"  was  followed  by  a  singularly  minute  investigation  of  the 
"  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  and 
*•  British  possessions  in  North  America.  Here  the  pupils 
'*  shewed  an  accurate  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  different  localities 
"  in  the  frozen  regions." 

(130.)  "  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  has  the  desire  to  render  this  branch  a 
**  channel  for  conveying  useftil  knowledge.  He  put  the  ques- 
**  tion  as  to  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  suggested  by  the  qnota- 
"  tion  at  p.  194  of  the  printed  Report  1844.  He  introduces 
^*  also  a  good  deal  of  natural  history  into  the  Geography 
"  lesson." 

(131.)  "  He  asked  what  sort  of  rivers  flow  west  of  the  Andes, 
"  and  put  other  questions  upon  the  direction  of  rivers  in  con- 
"  nexion  with  their  geographical  course  and  neighbourhood. 
''  What  is  the  general  natural  appearance  of  the  countries  south 
"  of  the  middle  European  range?  mountainous,  and  to  the 
"  north  of  the  same?  All  this  was  very  intelligent  and 
"  pleasing." 

(132.)  "In  Geography,  24  were  examined  on  the  map  of 
"  Palestine.  This  was  an  exercise  in  minute  detail,  shewing 
**  the  fruits  of  much  painstaking  instniction ;  the  reference  to 
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'*  localities  being  accompanied  all  along  with  BGiiptnral  com- 
''  ment  and  illustration." 

( 133.)  '^  Geography ;  5  shewed  maps  drawn  upon  their  slates, 
^*  and  upon  examination,  they  told  the  number  of  square  miles 
"  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  surface  of  the 
*^  earth,  and  in  other  portions  of  it.  Also  what  the  Equator 
^'  passes  through,  with  other  topics,  as,  for  instance,  the  lengths 
"  of  rivers." 

(134.)  "  In  Geography  the  younger  pupils  have  got  the  out- 
"  lines  of  Europe,  and  are  getting  introduced  philosophically  to 
**  the  features  of  the  earth ;  e.^.,  the  system  of  rivers  as  con- 
"  nected  with  the  form  of  the  country  which  they  drain." 

(135.)  ^*  The  oldest  class  also  was  examined  in  Geography  by 
"  Mr.  «  »  »  «,  and  in  the  same  style  of  unsparing  exaction 
"  already  described.  Thus  he  required  not  only  the  towns  and 
"  rivers  in  different  countries,  but  such  particulars  as  the  battles 
"  fought  in  Northumberland,  and  the  same  in  Hertfordshire 
''  and  Gloucestershire ;  the  place  and  date  of  the  birth  of  Bacon, 
"  Shakespeare,  Newton,"  &c. 


WRITING. 

The  art  of  writing  also  has  been  widely  diffused 
during  the  last  21  years.  The  estimated  number  of 
pupils  in  123  Schools  learning  to  write  in  1852  was 
1 1,082  ;  the  number  at  the  earlier  periods  of  inquiry 
having  been  in  1833,  6288;  and  in  1842,  10,094. 
The  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  is  thus  988,  and 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  4794. 

Deficiency  in  penmanship  arises  from  bad  teach- 
ing, as  in  the  habit  of  lifting  the  hand  too  often  ;  or 
from  errors  in  taste,  which  is  exemplified  in  a  profii- 
sion  of  ornament. 

(136.)  "  The  writing  wonld  be  very  good  if  Mr.  *  »  ♦  » 
"  himRelf  underfitood  that   a  fair   hand  is  *  when  unadorned 
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^'  *•  adorned  the  most ;'  but  he  indulges  in  flourishes  not  the  most 
**  tasteful,  and  as  the  pupils  do  not  know  what  part  of  his 
^*  letters  is  essential,  and  what  part  superfluous,  the  result  in 
"  some  instances  is  unhappy  and  even  ludicrous.  We  therefore 
'^  advised  Mr.  •  «  «  •  to  study  simplicity  in  his  own  penman- 
"  ship,  which  is  all  it  wants  to  be  very  good." 

A  fair,  round,  symmetrical  hand,  is  the  best 
adapted  for  a  Parish  School ;  and  pains  in  teaching 
that  well  would  be  better  bestowed  than  in  forming 
the  fashionable  angular  writing  now  taught  to  girls 
at  some  of  the  Schools.  Sometimes  the  character  is 
small  and  scratchy,  and  this  may  be  ascribed  in  some 
measure  probably  to  the  use  of  steel  pens. 

But  more  to  be  deprecated  than  defects  in  the 
form,  is  the  absence  of  care,  order,  and  cleanliness, 
which  are  of  so  great  use  both  in  the  perfect  attain- 
ment of  this  art,  and  as  imparting  invaluable  habits 
to  the  pupils. 

There  is  evident  inattention  on  the  Master's  part, 
when  the  writing-books  and  arithmetical  manuscripts 
exhibit  a  disregard  of  orthography  on  every  page, 
the  mis-spellings  being  left  without  correction  ;  or 
when  words  are  divided  without  attending  to  the 
syllables  ;  or  where  the  writing  is  slovenly,  and  the 
book  dii*ty  or  defaced,  with  frequent  blunders  and 
blots.  Such  Taults  are  attributable  entirely  to  the 
want  of  eflScient  superintendence,  which  is  also 
apparent,  when  the  young  are  left  to  get  on  as  they 
best  can,  without  the  necessary  initiatory  watch- 
ing and  help.  Sometimes  a  want  of  genefal  care- 
fulness is  observed,  when  the  books  are  all  damp. 
Wheie  such  faults  have  been  observed  at  successive 
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visits,  the  allowance  has  been  restricted  on  this 
specific  ground,  and  there  was  afterwards  an  im- 
provement. 

The  benefit  of  the  study  of  art  in  giving  form  and 
beauty  to  writing  is  proverbial,  and  accordingly  this 
branch  has  been  found  excellent  in  the  School  of  a 
Teacher  who  was  a  proficient  in  drawing.  With 
that  exception,  any  notices  here  are  quite  general. 

(137.)  "  Writing  is  first-rate ;  a  fine  and  beautifully  formed 
'^  hand,  extending  to  a  larger  number  than  we  have  found 
"  elsewhere." 

(138.)  "  We  found  the  pupils  engaged  in  writing,  a  branch 
"  in  which  this  School  excels,  the  form  of  the  hand  being 
"  round  and  elegant,  and  the  books  clean." 

(139.)  "  Writing  is  better  than  ordinary,  being  excellent  in 
"  form,  and  very  carefully  executed.  The  character  is  free 
^^  and  elegant,  and  acquired  with  remarkable  success  by  many, 
"  if  not  all  the  pupils." 

In  some  Schools  there  is  prepared  a  fasciculus  of 
specimens,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  visitation  of  Pres- 
bytery. In  these  there  is  a  remarkable  superiority 
to  the  ordinary  writing  exercises,  and  a  Teacher 
probably  could  not  adopt  a  more  efficient  means  of 
improving  this  department,  than  to  fix  it  as  a  rule 
that  the  writing  of  every  day  shall  be  executed  with 
the  same  care  as  the  specimen  for  the  Presbytery. 

Narratives  and  passages  of  poetry  are  occasionally 
transcribed  as  a  writing  exercise,  and  this  is  a  pleas- 
ing combination  of  objects.  But  the  practice  is  pre- 
mature, if  begun  before  the  hand  is  pretty  well 
formed.  For  improvement  in  penmanship,  it  is 
better  that  the  pupil  continue  for  a  timfe  to  imitate 
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a  fine  model.  After  the  hand  has  been  thus  formed, 
poems,  and  valuable  prose  compositions,  may  be 
transcribed,  with  benefit  to  the  taste  and  memory, 
as  well  as  for  practice  in  penmanship. 

When  the  attendance  is  large,  the  Teaching  apart- 
ment in  some  instances  barely  afibrds  room  for  the 
writing  exercise. 

(140.)  "  We  found  the  School  entirely  occupied  with  the 
"  writing  lessons,  for  which  the  desks  do  not  afford  sufficient 
"  accommodation.  There  was  one  boy  writing  on  the  window 
"  sill,  a  girl  kneeling  on  the  stone  floor,  with  the  form  for  a 
"  desk,  and  three  boys  also  kneeling  at  chairs  upon  an  elevated 
'^  platform,  the  tackets  in  their  shoes  shining  like  constel- 
"  lations." 

This  is  a  branch  affording  facilities  for  increasing 
its  eflSciency,  by  conferring  distinctions  of  place,  or 
by  occasional  prizes,  cleanliness  and  order  forming 
elements  in  the  judgment  as  well  as  proficiency  in 
writing ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  general 
character  of  the  writing  is  excellent,  wherever  care 
and  punctuality  are  bestowed  in  fixing  the  order  of 
merit  once  or  tw^ice  a-week. 


In  a  few  Schools  the  pupils  have  begun  drawing, 
but  no  remarkable  advance  or  proficiency  in  this  has 
been  observed.  In  itself,  and  as  an  exercise  refining 
the  taste,  this  should  receive  encouragement  from  all 
connected  with  the  Schools. 
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CONCLUSION. 

This  Report  has  now  traversed  the  whole  ground 
which  it  was  proposed  to  examine. 

The  management  or  actual  administration  of  the 
Bequest  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  in  Part  First, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  Section  a  general  esti- 
mate* has  been  presented  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  various  measures,  in  so  far  as  such  results  can 
be  ascertained. 

Part  Second  has  been  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  great  purpose  of  the  School  as  a  preparation  for 
life,  and  a  discipline  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire 
man  for  the  highest  ends  of  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual being.  The  conceptions,  character,  and  quali- 
fications requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher  for  the 
attainment  of  those  ends  have  been  dwelt  upon  with 
some  fiilness,  on  account  of  the  surpassing  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  primary 
source  and  the  main  determining  cause  of  all  edu- 
cational success  and  excellence,  or  deficiency  and 
failure.  Various  hinderances  to  success  and  causes 
of  deficiency  have  also  been  pointed  out ;  and  the 
copious  extracts  from  the  Clerk's  notes  at  the  visita- 
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tion  of  the  Schools  furnish  examples  of  the  degi*ee 
in  which,  in  the  several  departments  of  instruction, 
the  high  aims  indicated,  and  the  skill  required,  have 
already  been  realized  or  remain  to  be  achieved. 

The  Chapter  on  Religious  Instruction*  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  example,  and  a  gratifying  one,  of 
marked  advance  and  improvement,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  most  important  department  of  all. 

That  similar  improvement,  and  a  general  elevation 
in  the  tone  of  the  teaching,  has  taken  place  in  other 
departments,  is  shewn  by  the  statements  and  ex- 
amples contained  in  the  Chapters  in  which  these  are 
sev^erally  discussed. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  eflfecting 
such"  improvements  no  greater  influence  is  claimed 
for  the  operations  of  the  Bequest  than  is  due  to  their 
nature  and  probable  effect,  in  combination  with  those 
other  and  general  causes  from  which  the  education 
of  the  people  has  recently  received  so  powerful  a 
stimulus,  f 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  for  the  Reporter  to 
guard  against  the  supposition  that  anything  yet 
done  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  the  Bequest,  can 
be  regarded  as  even  approaching  to  the  full  attain- 
ment of  the  benefits  which  eventually  it  may  be 
expected  to  confer.  Measures  designed  to  ameli- 
orate the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a 
large  body  of  the  people,  must  of  necessity  advance 
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slowly  and  by  stages  scarcely  perceptible,  because 
their  operatioi^  must  affect  hahita^  on  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  work  any  radical  change.  The  tendency 
of  most  minds  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  long  prac- 
tice and  a  general  observance  have  rendered  familiar, 
makes  it  difficult  also  to  obtain  an  efficient  practical 
consideration  to  a  higher  and  nobler  standard  than 
that  which  at  any  time  may  happen  to  prevail.  But 
there  is  a  deep  and  well-founded  conviction  among 
those  who  have  given  serious  attention  to  this  subject, 
that,  in  the  great  work  of  education,  there  lies  a 
wide  field  of  experiment  and  interesting  discovery 
in  a  great  measure  still  to  be  explored. 

Influences  of  which  the  power  is  incalculable — de- 
pending upon  the  instructor's  character,  sentiments, 
and  moral  sway — ^remain  to  be  investigated,  ascer- 
tained, and  brought  into  action,  not  in  isolated  cases 
as  at  present,  but  as  extensively  as  careful  inquiry 
and  intelligent  appreciation  can  secure.  A  really 
effectual  progress  in  this  direction  can  result  only 
from  a  wide  perception  of  its  desirableness  and  prac- 
ticabiUty,  and  a  general  and  cordial  union  of  exer- 
tions to  promote  it ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
important  service  rendered  by  this  Trust,  if  its  pro- 
ceedings shall  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
extend  the  desire  for  a  higher  aim  in  the  great  work 
of  education, — to  indicate  that  such  an  effort  is  not 
without  practical  encouragement, — or  to  incite  to  the 
cordial  union  of  every  available  influence  and  agency 
for  the  attainment  of  an  end  so  much  to  be  longed 
for.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  function  of  the  Bequest, 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  will  best 
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be  discharged  by  a  continuance  of  that  steady  and 
consistent  course  in  the  encouragement  of  good, 
and  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  unfavourable  influ- 
ences, which  the  Trustees  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  pursue. 
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REPORTS  OF   PRESBYTERIES. 

In  order  that  this  Report  may  exhibit  as  far  as  possible 
the  Parochial  System  of  Education  in  att  its  features^ 
two  Reports  of  the  Visitation  of  Schools  by  Presbyteries 
are  here  added. 

I. 
English — English  Orammar, 

English  readers  in  five  classes.  Reading  almost  universally 
very  distinct  and  accurate.  Higher  classes  read  poetry  and 
prose  with  good  taste  and  expression.  Spelling  very  correct, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  passages  read,  and  of  the  words  occurring 
in  them,  very  readily  ^ven— exhibiting  no  small  degree  of 
general  knowledge  throughtmt  the  school.  All  read— as  is  the 
daily  practice  of  the  school— a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptur^. 

English  grammar  scholars  in  three  classes;  lowest  (26  in 
number)  made  a  very  good  appearance  in  examination  on  the 
Elements.    The  two  higher  classes  exhibited  great  proficiency. 

Writing, 

Copy-books  even  of  beginners  worthy  of  great  commendation. 
All  clean.     Many  truly  beautiful. 

Arithmetie. 

The  whole  pupils  standing  up  at  once,  and  the  less  advanced 
falling  out  as  the  exercise  went  beyond  their  attainments,  sus- 
tained a  most  gratifying  examination  from  the  first  elements  on 
to  interest,  fractions,  &c.  Great  readiness  in  all;  and  great 
correctness  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Manuscripts  produced  for  10— all  beautifully  kept. 

Oeography. 
Three  classes.— 1st,  Examined  on  the  map  of  Europe  as  to 
localities ;  2d,  On  flie  map  of  the  World  as  to  the  same ;  and, 
3d,  On  map  of  England  as  to  localities,  and  productions,  and 
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• 
history ;  and  the  Visiters  were  much  pleased  with  the  whole  of 
the  exercise. 

The  Visiters  recommended  that  the  highest  class  should  be 
exercised  on  the  use  of  the  glohes — ^an  excellent  pair  belonging 
to  the  school. 

Mathemadcs  and  Book-keeping, 
Exercises  very  readily,  and  in  general  very  correctly  per- 
formed.    Manuscripts  as  creditable  as  already  noted  for  the 
arithmetic. 

Latin, 
Two  boys  in  the  rudiments  on  to  the  adjectives,  were  drilled 
in  the  declensions,  and  acquitted  themselves  most  satis&ctoiily. 
The  other  three  boys  were  found  reading  Sallust,  and  a  passage 
bein^  turned  up  at  random,  they  translated  it  very  accurately, 
and  stood  with  high  approbation  a  very  strict  exercise  on 
analysb  and  construction. 

General  Remarks. 

The  Visiters  cannot  use  terms  of  higher  commendation  than 
they  have  done  in  former  Reports,  and  they  assuredly  see  no 
cause  to  say  less  on  this  occasion. 

The  Visiters  were  more  full  than  perhaps  formerly  in  ascer- 
taining the  attention  paid  to  religious  knowledge  in  this  semi- 
nary, and  had  much  reason  to  be  {leased ;  as  also  with  the  exer- 
cise in  psalmody,  with  which  the  Examination  was  concluded. 


II. 

English — English  Orammar, 

Even  in  the  younger  classes  a  high  degree  of  emulation  i^ 
kept  up,  and  the  pupils  for  the  most  part  read,  spell,  and  pro- 
nounce correctly,  and  evince  a  surprising  degree  of  intelligence 
when  questioned  on  the  narrative  before  them.  The  three 
higher  classes  read  respectively  from  books  entitled, — 1.  Cham- 
bers' Moral  Class  Book ;  2.  C^hambcrs^  History  of  the  British 
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£mpire ;  and,  3.  Chambers'  English  Language  and  Literature  ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  these  three  classes  are  admirably 
taught  not  only  the  art  but  the  ttse  of  reading.  The  subjects 
on  which  these  books  respectively  treat  are  evidently  the  study 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  amount  of  information  acquired  is  truly 
surprising.  The  Teacher's  mode  of  conveying  instruction  is, 
in  every  respect,  most  excellent.  The  manner  in  which  he 
proposes  his  questions  wins  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  pupils; 
and  the  form  and  order  in  which  his  questions  are  proposed,  are 
well  calculated  to  improve  the  understanding  and  stimulate  the 
reflecting  powers.  Under  such  a  system  of  tuition,  a  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  information  was  what  we  expected  and 
found;  and  the  style  of  reading  (so  distinct  and  chaste  in 
utterance  and  intonation)  indicated  the  intelligence  which 
results  from  such  a  system  of  training.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  orthography  and  etymology  are  taught  correctly  and  on  the 
most  approved  principles.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  are 
in  a  state  of  mere  infancy,  all  the  pupils  know  something  of 
English  grammar,  while  the  more  advanced  pupils  shew  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  this  branch.  In  this  as  in  every  other 
department,  the  reflecting  powers  of  the  pupils  are  called  into 
full  exercise,  and  mere  memory  has  comparatively  little  to  do 
in  the  study. 

Writing. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  writing  are  beautiful,  and  all  the 
copy-books  remarkably  clean  and  well  kept.  The  style  of 
writing  is  a  plain  round  hand,  and  the  prevalence  of  that  style 
in  all  the  specimens  shews  that  this  branch  is  carefully  and 
well  taught. 

Arithmetic. 

The  Visiters  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  readiness  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  junior  pupils  performed  arithmetical 
operations,  both  mentally  and  on  the  slate.  Many  questions  on 
practice,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  &c.)  were  solved  with 
uncommon  readiness,  and  the  questions  explanatory  of  these 
rules  proposed  by  the  Teacher  and  answered  by  the  pupils, 
shewed  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  reUionale  or  prin* 
ciples  was  communicated  along  with  practical  dexterity. 
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Oeography. 

One  very  numerously  attended  class  gave  a  most  intelligent 
account  of  the  yarious  geometrical  lines  drawn  on  the  artificial 
globe ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  style  highly  interesting  and  scien- 
tific, went  over  the  great  physical  features  impressed  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  pupils  in  this 
department  seemed  generally  quite  familiar  with  the  relative 
position  of  places,  and  with  the  great  political  divisions  of  the 
earth,  and  gave  much  interesting  information  relative  to  the 
natural  productions  of  the  various  climes,  and  detailed  many 
interesting  historical  fiacts  connected  with  the  countries  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  directed.  About  twenty  maps  executed 
by  the  hands  of  the  pupils  were  exhibited.  These  were  all 
neatly  and  accurately  drawn,  and  some  of  them  were  extremely 
beautiful.  Maps  of  kingdoms,  courses  of  rivers,  &c.,  were 
rapidly  sketched  with  chalk  on  a  black  board,  and  witli  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  shewed  that  the  figure  of  the  regions 
thus  represented  was  deeply  engraved  on  the  mind.  The 
exhibition  in  this  department  was  in  every  respect  most  ad- 
mirable. 

Mathematics, 

Under  this  head  one  young  lady,  who  afterwards  figured  as 
a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  shewed  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Euclid,  and  solved  questions  in  equa- 
tions with  unconmion  readiness.  The  other  pupils  in  this 
department  had  made  similar  progress,  and  acquitted  themselves 
to  the  admiration  of  all  the  Visiters. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

One  class  read  CaBsar,  and  went  over  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
grammar;  and  in  both  exercises  shewed  that  they  had  been 
most  carefully  and  successfully  taught. 

A  higher  class  consisting  of  six  pupils,  read  passages  from 
Livy  and  Horace,  and  a  portion  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Dur- 
ing the  examination  on  Livy,  the  pupils  shewed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language, 
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the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  subject  of  his 
narrative  as  far  as  they  had  read.  The  examination  on  Horace, 
in  addition  to  a  correct  grammatical  knowledge  of  Latin,  shewed 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  niles  of  prosody,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  author,  his  style,  and  the 
subject  of  his  writings,  while  allusions  to  mythology  and  his- 
tory were  carefully  explained ;  and  ancient  geography  illustrated 
as  occasion  required.  The  examination  on  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis shewed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar, 
accompanied  with  much  varied  information  connected  with  the 
language  and  history  in  band.  The  spirit  and  animation  with 
which  the  classical  scholars  went  over  their  exercises  evinced  a 
love  for  classic  literature,  and  if  the  st^idents  continue  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  intellectual  training  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected,  a  very  high  degree  of  scholarship  may  be  anticipated 
as  the  result. 

General  Remarks. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  already  made,  we  may  re- 
mark that  Mr.  ,  the  teacher,  is  a  highly  accomplished 

scholar,  judicious  and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  secur- 
ing diligence  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  by  the  love  of  learning 
with  which  he  has  inspired  them,  and  the  love  and  esteem  witli 
which  they  evidently  regard  himself.  It  may  be  farther  re- 
marked that,  in  this  school,  religious  training  is  regarded  as  a 
separate  department,  and  is  conducted  with  the  solemnity  and 
decorum  which  its  vital  importance  demands.  The  Bible  is 
read  daily,  not  as  a  book  for  exeicises  in  spelling  and  gram- 
mar, but  as  a  book  which  contains  the  words  of  eternal  life — 
which  points  out  the  grounds  of  Christian  hope,  and  pre- 
scribes the  conduct  which  believers  are  to  maintain.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  Teacher,  from  this  book,  is  careful  to  point 
out  to  his  pupils  what  they  are  to  believe  concerning  God,  and 
what  duty  God  requires  of  them,  and  by  earnestly  impressing 
these  things  on  their  understandings  and  their  hearts,  and  by 
anxiously  watching  over  their  moral  conduct,  and  bringing  it 
to  the  test  of  Scripture,  the  best  results  may  be  anticipated.  In 
one  word,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  point  of 
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intellectaal,  moral,  and  religions  training,  this  seminary  has 
attained  to  a  state  of  first-rate  excellence ;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  the  Teacher  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  and  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  community  at  large. 

N.B. — It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  on  account  of  the  very 

numerous  attendance  at  this  school,  Mr. employs  an  able 

and  energetic  Assistant,  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  general 
business  of  the  seminary.  The  Assistant  examined  a  number 
of  classes  in  all  the  branches,  and  the  Visiters  had  every  reason 
to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  judicious,  able,  and  energetic 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself. 

It  may  be  farther  stated  that  the  attendance  at  present  is 
more  numerous  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1853. 

WITH  THX  ANSWBB8  OF  A  OANDIDATK* 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE. 

hooker's  EGCLES.  POL.,  BOOK  I. 

Every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  leastwise  resemble,  ihb  cause 
from  which  it  proceedeth  :  all  things  in  the  world  are  said  in  some  sort  to 
seek  the  highest,  and  to  oovet  more  or  less  the  participation  of  God  himself. 
....  The  first  degree  of  goodness  is  that  general  perfection  which  all 
things  do  seek,  in  desiring  the  oontiniiance  of  their  bong.  All  things 
therefore  coTeting  as  much  as  may  be  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being  ever, 
that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally  doth  seek  to  continue  itself 
another  way, — that  is  by  offspring  and  propagation.  The  next  degree  of 
goodness  is  that  which  each  thing  coTeteth  by  affecting  resemblance  with 
God,  in  the  constancy  and  excellency  of  those  operations  which  belong  unto 
their  kind.  The  immutability  of  God  they  striye  unto,  by  working,  either 
always  or  for  the  most  part,  after  one  and  the  same  manner :  his  absolute 
exactness  they  imitate  by  tending  unto  that  which  is  most  exquisite  in  cTery 
particular.  Hence  haye  arisen  a  number  of  axioms  in  philosophy,  shewing 
how  the  works  of  Nature  do  always  um  at  that  which  cannot  be  bettered. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  whose  reign,  and  about  what  year,  did  the  '^  Ecclesias- 

tical Polity"  appear  ? 

2.  To  what  period,  therefore,  of  English  literature  is  Hooker 

to  be  referred  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  leading  English  prose  writers  that  had  pre- 

ceded him? 


*  8ee  pages  39  and  40. 
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4.  Give  an  idea  of  the  relative  times  of  appearance,  as  prose 

writers,  (a)  of  Spenser,  (6)  of  Bacon,  (c)  of  Jeremy  Tacy- 
lor,  (df)  of  Hobbes,  (e)  of  Milton,  and  (/)  of  Dryden. 

5.  Does  Hooker  hold  any  fixed  position  among,  any  oonspicu- 

ons  and  permanent  relation  to,  English  prose  authors  at 
large  ? — If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

6.  What    are    briefly    his    distingoifihing  characteristics   of 

thought  and  style  ?  * 

7.  Had  the  great  importation  of  Latinisms  into  Englirii  style 

taken  place  in  his  time  ?  or  when  did  it  occur  ? 

8.  Give  shortly  anything  yon  may  remember  of  Hooker's  per- 

sonal history :  and 

9.  Anything  also,  relating  to  the  history,  aim,  and  structure  of 

his  great  work. 


10.  State  simply  and  precisely  the  supposed  argument  in  the 

opening  of  the  passage. 

11.  Enumerate  clearly  the  several  alleged  parallelisms. 

12.  Sort — (a)  Here  equivalent  precisely  to  what  other  word  ? 

{h)  Give  its  primary  signification,  (c)  Deduce  thence 
the  derivative  meanings  of  arrangement  (as  in  the  verb 
to  assort)  and  condition,  class,  kind,  (as  in  the  expres- 
sions the  humbler  sort  of  people,  all  sorts  of  things.) 
Id.  Leastwise — (a)  What  is  the  force  of  the  addition  wise  f  {b) 
Give  other  examples  of  its  use.  (c)  To  what  sort  of 
words,  or  what  parts  of  speech  is  it  attached?  {d) 
What  part  of  speech  is  wise  f  or  is  it  a  mere  adverbial 
affix  ?    (e)  Whence  is  it  derived  ? 

14.  Highest — (a)  What  is  to  be  understood?     (ft)  Give  the 

cognate  substantive  from  high,  (c)  When  is  th  affixed, 
and  when  t  only,  for  the  formation  of  abstract  nouns  ? 
(d)  Give  the  other  abstract  terminations  occurring  in 
this  passage. 

15.  Cooet^a)  Whence  derived?    {h)  What  was  the  old  form 

of  its  kindred  noun,  denoting  avarice  ? 

16.  Goodness — [a)  Could  the  word  now  be  employed  for  the 

expression  of  the  same  idea?  (6)  Why? — ^whether 
because  use  has  narrowed,  or  because  it  has  enlarged  the 
original  range  of  its  signification?  (c)  Has  the  language 
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gained  by  this,  or  lost  ?     {d)  What  words  should  we 
■  now  employ  instead?     (c)  Do  these  really  convey  the 
same  idea? 

17.  Beinff — (a)  In  addition  to  its  employment  as  a  participle 

and  as  a  sabstantive,  was  the  word  ever  used  as  a  con- 
junction? (b)  With  what  signification?  (c)  How  is 
such  use  of  it  to  be  explained  ? 

18.  AU  things  eovetinff — In  what  case,  and  why  ?    Explain  the 

construction  of  coveting  f 

19.  As-much-as-mc^'he — Qualifies  here  what? 

20.  May  be — Specify  (a)  the  primary,  proper,  and  distinctive 

signification  of  the  verbs  maj/y  can^  shaU^  and  wiU  re- 
spectively ;  (5)  the  imperfect  tense  of  each  ;  and  (c)  the 
first  person  singular  and  the  third  person  plural,  both  of 
each  present  and  of  each  imperfect,  in  the  old  original 
form. 

21.  PeraonaUg — (a)  Is  it  used  here  according  to  its  present 

meaning  ?  or  how  else  ?  and  as  equivalent  to  what?  (6) 
Oive  the  derivation  of  person ;  (c)  the  meaning  of  its 
root ;  and  {d)  trace  from  the  latter  the  process  by  which 
the  word  person  came  to  have  its  present  signification. 

22.  Affecting — (a)  Shew  its  signification  by  substituting  some 

exactly  equivalent  expression.  (5)  Deduce  that  signifi- 
cation from  the  proper  and  primary  one. 

23.  Opposite  to  each  of  the  words  absolute^  exquisite^  particular, 

axioms,  write  down  its  derivation,  its  primary  import, 
and  the  deduction  thence  of  its  ultimate  or  present 
sense. 

24.  Bettered — (a)  What  is  now  the  form  of  the  opposite  verb  ? — 

(5)  and  what  its  signification?  (c)  Can  you  recollect 
any  instance,  from  Milton,  of  the  occurrence  of  the  latter 
in  its  original  shape  ? 

Time  aUowed  to  answer  these  questions,  one  hour  and  a  half. 
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ANSWERS. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — about  the  year  1620. 

2.  To  the  Elizabethan  era,  extending  from  the  accession  of  iilliza- 

both  in  1558  till  1649,  the  jear  of  the  deposition  of 
Charles  I. 

3.  Sir  T.  More — Bishop  Fisher — Cranmer — ^Latimer — Thomas  Wil- 

son of  Camb.  Art  of  Rhetor. — Sir  John  MandeviUe — Wick- 
Ijffe— Tyndale. 

4.  (a)  Spenser  bom  1553,  so  that  he  would  have  appeared  as  a 

*  prose  writer  about  1590  ;  (b)  Bacon,  1561  to  1626  ;  (c)  from 
1610-1667 ;  (d)  1588-1679 ;  {e)  from  1608  to  1674  ;  (/) 
1631-1700. 

6.  Freedom  of  thought  and  flowing  style  differing  from  the  cold, 

exact,  French  method  of  writing  introduced  after  the  Re- 
storation. 

7.  It  had  occurred  before  his  time — after  French  was  abolished  as 

the  Court  language,  and  writers  left  off  expressing  their  ideas 
in  the  Latin  language. 

10.  Every  effect  has  a  cause  ;  every  effect  resembles  or  bears  a  cer- 

tain relation  to  its  cause  ;  every  effect  tends  to  perfection  ; 
Qod  is  the  source  of  all  perfection ;  God  is  the  author  of 
every  effect. 

11.  They   a're  expressed    by   the   words — (1.)  "  Personally,"   ^nd 

"  offspring  and  propagation  ;"  (2.)  "  goodness,"  and  "  con- 
"  stancy  and  excellency  ;"  (3.)  *'  immutability,"  and  "  work- 
ing either  always  or  for  the  most  part  after  one  and  the  same 
manner  ;*'  (4.)  ^'  exactness,'*  and  '^  most  exquisite." 

12.  (a)  Sort=^  manner,  way,  &c.    (b)  It  at  first  =:  lot ;  hence,  (c)  sup- 

pose a  number  of  persons  to  be  placed  according  to  some  lot, 
they  are  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  lot.  And  as 
the  lot  of  all  is  not  the  same,  all  must  live  in  a  condition 
dependent  on  theur  lot ;  hence  classes  are  easily  formed  of 
those  who  have  the  same  lot.  *'  All  sorts  of  things,"  means 
thinga  belonging,  some  to  one  lot,  some  to  another. 

13.  (a)  z=  a  manner  which  is  the  least ;  (6)  likewise,  contrariwise  ; 

(c)  to  adjectives  ;  (d)  it  is  a  noun  substantive  ;  (e)  from  via 
OT  vicis;  crosswise. 

14.  (a)  Highest  state,  or  perfection  ;  {b)  height ;  (d)  goodness,  per- 

fection, constancy,  excellency,  immutability,  exactness. 

15.  (a)  Cupio;  (b)  (covetousness)  ;  cupidity. 
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16.  (a)  No ;  (b)  because  it  is  confined  to  moral  rectitude ;  (c)  and 

because  use  has  narrowed  its  signification.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  gained,  as  we  can  express  ourselves  with  less  danger 
of  being  misunderstood ;  (d)  we  would  how  employ  excel- 
lence, worth,  &c. ;  (e)  the  first  does  in  this  instance. 

17.  (a)  Yes;  (J)  it  =  and. 

18.  Nom. — absolute— co9«^t9i^|  verb,  neuter,  present  part.     It  may 

be  considered  act.  when  to  be  like  unto  Ood,  &c,,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  word  in  the  objective. 

19.  It  qualifies  like,  or,  to  be  like. 

20.  (a)  Shall  expresses  the  idea  of  something  future  arising  out  of 

circumstances  external  to  the  agent ;  there  is  also  coupled 
with  it  an  idea  of  constraint.  Will  expresses  the  idea  of  some- 
thing future  arising  out  of  circumstances  under  the  control 
of  the  agent,  and  depending  on  his  inclination.  Maif  ex- 
presses futurity  along  with  contingency  ;  the  agent  has  not 
complete  control.  Can  expresses  future  ability,  (b)  Might, 
could,  should,  would,  {c)  Ich  csen,  thse  cused,  ich  schall. 
SI.  (a)  It  is  not  used  in  its  primary  meaning,  but  is  equivalent  to 
it9df—{b)  person  derived  from  persona,  from  per  and  sono  ; 
(e)  persona  meant  a  mask,  because  the  voice  came  through 
'  the  opening,  hence  its  present  signification. 

22.  (a)  By  aiming  at,  or,  by  desiring.     It  is  derived  from  ad  and 

facio,  to  make  one*s  self  like  to. 

23.  Absolute,  from  ab  and  soluttis,  from  solvo  ^  loosed  from  ;  hence 

unfettered,  free.  Exquisite,  from  exquiro,  from  ex  and  quaro, 
part,  quoesitus,  sought  out ;  hence  excellent,  whatever  is 
eagerly  desired  and  obtained.  Particular,  from  particula, 
from  pars,  a  part,  hence  referring  to  every  minute  pbint  in 
anything.  Axioms,  Gr.  a^tufuij  what  is  deemed  worthy, 
from  a^iou,  to  deem  worthy,  from  a^iog^  dignus,  hence  not 
requiring  proof. 

24.  (a)  Worsted  =  defeated. 
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HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

1.  (a)  How  many  generations  were  there  from  Adam  to  Noah? 

and  {b)  who  were  their  respective  representatives  ? 

2.  Name  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  give  the  Ethnological 

distribution  of  their  posterity. 

3.  By  what  ten  races  was  Canaan  peopled  in  the  time  of 

Abraham  ? 

4.  Mention  the  prophetical  intimations  of  the  Messiah  con- 

tained in  Genesis,  and  their  fulfilment  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. ' 

5.  Enumerate  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians. 

6.  (a)  What   typical    intimations  of   the   Messiah  occur   in 

Exodus?  and  {b)  what  allusions  are  made  to  them  in 
the  New  Testament? 

7.  Name  the  four  Greater,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 

and  give  the  date  of  the  last  of  them. 

8.  To  whom  was  Palestine  successively  subject  from  the  time 

of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  distinctive  tenets  of 

the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

10.  Mention  the  principal  laws  instituted  by  Moses  concerning 

slavery. 

11.  (a)  Who  was  the  last  king  of  Athens?  {b)  What  form  of 

government  waa  then  established?  and  (c)  what  modifi- 
cations did  it  subsequently  undergo  ? 

12.  (a)  Who  was  the  most  eminent  legislator  of  Athens?  and 

{b)  when  did  he  live  ? 

13.  (a)  Who  afterwards  usurped  the  government?    (b)  What 

was  his  character?  and  (c)  how  did  he  exercise  his 
power? 

14.  What  great  service  is  he  said  to  have  rendered  to  litera- 

ture? 

15.  (a)  To  whom  did  he  transmit  the  government?  and  {b)  how 

were  they  deprived  of  it  ? 
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16.  (a)  What  war  proved  fatal  to  Athens?  and  (5)  how  long 

did  it  last? 

17.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  its  issue. 

18.  What  Macedouian  king  subverted  the  liberties  of  Greece  ? 

19.  By  what  celebrated  orator  was  he  opposed  ? 

20.  (a)  Who  were  the   contending  parties  in  the  battles  of 

Leuctra,  Mantinea,  Cheronea,  and  Pydna?  and  {h) 
what  were  their  respective  results?  (c)  How  is  the 
precise  date  of  the  battle  of  Pydna  determined  ? 

21.  Name  the  principal  dramatic  writers  of  Greece. 

22.  In  what  year  did  the  Bomans  become  masters  of  all  Italy? 

23.  (a)  What  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic  war  ?  (ft)  How  long 

did  it  last?  and  (c)  by  what  battle  was  it  brought  to  a 
close? 

24.  Relate  the  story  of  Begulus. 

25.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  with 

dates. 

26.  (a)  What  Roman  commander  was  distinguished  in  the  war 

against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones?  and  {b)  in  what  two 
great  battles  were  they  defeated  ? 

27.  (a)  What  gave  rise  to  the  Social  or  Marsic  war?  and  {b) 

how  did  it  terminate  ? 

28.  (a)  When  did  Caesar  invade  Britain  ?  and  {b)  when  did  the 

Romans  finally  quit  the  island  ? 

29.  Name  the  English  monarchs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line,  and 

give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Alfred. 

30.  Name  the  respective  founders  of  the  Norman,  Plantagenet, 

Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hanoverian  dynasties,  with  dates. 

31.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Scottish  Rebellion  in  1715. 

Time  allowed — one  hour. 
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ANSWERS. 

1.  There  were  twelve, — Adam— Seth — Enofl — Mahalaleel — Cainan 

— Methusaleh — ^Lamech — Noah. 

2.  Shem,  whose  descendants  inhabited  towards  the  east  and  the 

Euphrates ;  from  (him)  are  the  Mongolians.  Ham  settled  in 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  His  descendants  inhabited  that 
country  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  from  him  are  the  African 
blacks.  Japheth  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (the 
isles  of),  and  generally  the.  west  of  Europe  ;  frt>m  him  are  the 
Caucasians. 

3.  Philistines  in  the  8.W.  on  the  coast.    Jebusites,  in  Judei^ 

Perizzites — Hiyites — Girgashites — Ammonites. 

4.  That  the  seed  of  the  woman  would  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 

pent— fulfilled  by  Christ's  obtaining  a  yictoiy  over  death  and 
sin. 

5.  Water  into  blood,  flies,  lice,  frogs,  murrain,  hail  and  lightning, 

darkness,  &c.,  killing  of  first-bom. 

6.  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your 

brethren  like  unto  me,  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  what- 
soever he  shall  say  unto  you— quoted  by  St.  Paul.  The 
healing  of  the  people  by  means  of  looking  at  the  serpent. 
Christ  said, — "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up." 

7.  (a)  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.    (fi)  Amos,  Jonah, 

Hosea,    Habakkuk,     Nahum,    Joel,    Zebediah,    Zechariah, 
Malachi,  the  kst,  420  b,c. 
».  To  Seleucus,  Antiochus — Egypt,  Rome. 

9.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  arose  in  the  second  centuiy  b.  c. 
The  Pharisees  believed  themselves  the  peculiar  people  of 
God.  Sadducees  believed  neither  in  a  resurrection.  Another, 
the  Essenes — ^monkish. 

10.  No  one  was  to  be  sold.  No  person  could  deprive  one  of  freedom 
above  50  years,  &c. 

il.  Codrus  died  the  year  of  Saul*s  accession,  1095  b.  o.  After  him 
an  Archon  was  appointed  for  life ;  and  after  ten  of  these  had 
served,  the  office  was  a  yearly  one,  and  no  longer  confined  to 
the  House  of  Codrus.  After  a  little  several  Archons  were 
chosen.  The  first  three  had  titles, — 1.  Archon  f«vn/^;, 
because  the  year  got  his  name  ;  2.  Archon  ^noXf/CMi^o^,  or 
commander-in-chief;  3.  Archon  j3aAXfu^,  who  attended  to 
the  rites  of  worship.    The  Constitution  was  now  democratic. 
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12.  Solon  was  the  most  eminent  legislator  of  Athens — successor  of 

CodruB — instituted  the  Areopagus  to  check  the  democracy — 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus-^horn  about  640  b.  o. 

1 3.  Pisistratus  shortly  after,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 

his  relatire  Solon,  usurped  the  goyemment  560  b.  o.  He 
was  not  a  despot,  though  he  got  the  name  of  tyrant ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Athens  was  tranquil  and  flourish- 
ing. He  was  a  great  patron  of  letters,  and  himself  a  learned 
man.    He  exercised  his  power  beneficially  and  equitably. 

14.  He  is  said  to  have  collected  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  to  have 

arranged  them  in  their  present  order,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
order  Aristarchus  found  them. 

15.  He  had  three  sons — Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalus.    He 

had  been  three  times  deposed  himself— at  his  death  the  two 
former  got  the  government.  Hipparchus  was  killed  by  Aris- 
togeiton,  &c.,and  his  brother  fled  to  the  King  of  Persia,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  appeared  at  Marathon,  490. 

16.  The  Peloponnesian  war  begun  431  b.  c,  ended  404,  when  Lysan- 

der  destroyed  Athens,  after  defeating  her  fleet  at  iEgos 
Potamos.    The  war  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 

1 7.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war  Alcibiades  stirred  up  the  Athe- 

nians to  send  him  and  Niciaa  and  Lysimachus  to  assist  the 
people  of  Segesta  against  the  Syracusans.  They  had  not  been 
long  in  the  island  when  Alcibiades  was  recalled  to  answer  for 
being  partner  with  those  who  defaced  the  images  of  Hermes. 
He  escaped  to  Sparta.  Nicias  and  Lysimachus,  after  several 
struggles,  were  opposed  at  last  by  Gylippus,  the  Lacedemonian 
general  who  was  sent  against  him.  At  last  matters  became 
BO  adverse  that  Nicias  and  Lysimachus  fell  in  battle,  and  the 
army  was  cut  off.  Thus  ineffectually  ended  the  Sicilian 
expedition. 

1 8.  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  who  died  b.  o.  338 ;  succeeded  by  Alex- 

ander the  Great,  who  overran  all  Asia,  and  still  held  Greece 
in  subjection.    He  died  at  Babylon,  323  b.  o. 

19.  By  Demosthenes,  who  died  in  banishment  in  a  small  town  on  the 

Meander  in  Asia  Minor,  the  year  after  Alexander's  death, 
322  b.  c. 

20.  Leuctra — Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,   gained  a  victory  over 

Pausanias  and  the  Spartans ;  the  battle  was  fought  in  Boeotia, 
371  B.  c.  Man  tinea — ^the  same  parties.  Epaminondas  fell, 
and  with  him  the  greatness  of  Thebes.  254  b.  o.  the  Spartan 
supremacy  was  overthrown.  Chnronea — between  Philip  and 
the  allies  of  Greece— result,  the  overthrow  of  Grecian  free- 
dom, Pydna — fought  167  (b.  o.)  between  the  Romans  and  the 
king  of  Macedon ;  the  former  gained  the  victory  and  a  strong 
footing  in  Greece. 
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21.  ThespiB,  535  B.o. ;  ^Bchylus,  525  b.o.  ;  Sophocles,  495  b.o,; 

Euripides,  480  b.  o. ;  all  these  tragedians.     Then  comic, — 
AristophMies,  &c.  &c., — ^Menander. 

22.  In  B.  0.  243. 

23.  The  Mamertines  apply  to  Rome  against  the  Syracusans  and  Car- 

thaginians.    Lasted  firom  264-243  b.  o. 

24.  Regains  taken  by  the  Oarthaginians, — was  sent  to  Rome  to  sue 

for  peace,  but  insisted  on  war.    He  returned  to  be  tortured 
at  Carthage. 

25.  Jugurtha  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Numidia^  and  Marius  defeated 

him  111  B.C. 

26.  (a)  Marius.    (b)  Vercelln,  and  Aqusa  Sextisa. 

27.  Because  the  allies  were  not  admitted  to  equal  rights  as  citisens. 

Death  of  Drusus.    Their  petition  was  granted  88  B.  o. 

28.  (a)B.  c.55.     (5)  A.  D.  449. 

29.  Egbert,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert^  EtheLred  ,Edred,  Alfired,  Edward  I., 

Athelstan,  Edmund,  Edwy,  Edgar«  Edward  IL,  Athelstan  II. 

30.  (Norman,)  William  the  Conqueror,  1066 ;  (Plantagenet,)  Henry 

II.,  1166,  Henry  IV.,  1399  ;  Tudor,  Heniy  YII. ;  Stuart, 
James  I.,  1603;  Hanover,  George  I.,  1714. 

31.  Earl  of  Mar  and  Derwentwater  stirred  up  James  the  Pretender 

to  attempt  to  gain  the  crown,  but  were  defeated. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  respectively  the  farthest  north  and  farthest  south 

points  of  land  known  to  us  ?  and  how  far  distant  from 
either  Pole  ? 

2.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  particularly  in  Europe, 

what  series  of  plants,  fruits,  or  other  natural  productions 
approximately  Indicates  climate,  and  progress  southward  ? 

3.  What  circumstances,  geographical  and  physical,  have  hither- 

to mainly  determined  the  position  and  greatness  of  towns  ? 
How  far  is  the  determining  force  of  these  causes  likely  to 
be  in  future  interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Railway  system  ? 

4.  If  the  present  North  American  Union  were  dissolved,  are 

there  any  great  divisions  into  which  the  States  might  be 
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expected  anew  to  fall  ?  and  under  the  influence  of  what 
determining  circumstances — geographical,  political,  or 
commercial  ? 

5.  What  18  the  proper  and  politically  recognised  boundary 

between  European  Turkey  and  European  Russia? 

6.  Describe  generally  the  respective  limits  of  the  Danubian 

Principalities;  their  local  position  relatively  to  both 
those  empires ;  and  the  nature  of  the  political  or  other 
influential  relation  borne  to  them  by  each. 

7.  How  is  Montenegro  situated?     What  is  the  nature  of  its 

government,  religion,  and  political  connexion  with  any 
of  the  great  European  powers  ? 

8.  What  geographical  facilities  does  Russia  possess  for  the  ex- 

tension of  her  empire  in  Western  or  Central  Asia  ?  and 
what,  in  particular,  for  access  to  our  Indian  possessions? 

9.  What  facilities,  in  like  manner,  or  what  temptations  has 

she,  for  territorial  aggrandisement  in  Eastern  Asia  ? 

10.  What  colonies  or  possessions  have  the   French,  if  any, 

(a)  in  the  West  Indies,  (ft)  in  the  East  Indies,  and  (c) 
in  the  Pacific  respectively  ? 

11.  What  is  the  exact  geographical  position  of  Burmah  rela- 

tively to  the  British  possessions  in  India? 

12.  (a)  Name  the  three  chief  cities  of  China,     {b)  Describe  the 

geographical  position  of  each,  (c)  Give  some  idea  of 
their  supposed  population. 

13.  Which  are  the  chief  seats  in  England  of  (a)  the  silk,  {b)  the 

pottery,  (c)  the  lace,  {d)  the  crape,  and  («)  the  carpet 
manufactures  ? 

14.  Name  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  state  where  each  is  situated. 

15.  What  natural  boundaries  limit  the  Welsh  counties  on  the 

North  and  South  ? 

16.  Specify   the  leading  headlands  and  bays  on  the  west  of 

Wales. 

17.  Which  are   the    outer  Hebrides?  and  how  far  do  they 

stretch  ? 

18.  State  any  circumstances,  geographical  or  physical,  to  which 

the  slow  development  of  industry  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  appears  in  any  important  measure 
Attributable. 

2  D 
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19.  Describe  generally  tbe  limits  (a)  of  aacient  Latium,  and  {b) 

of  ancient  Campania. 

20.  Where  were  situated  respectively  (a)  Mons  Sacer,  (b)  M. 

Massicus,  (c)  M.  Garganus,  {d)  M.  Vnltiir  ? 

21.  Give  the  ancient  names  and  the  position  of  (a)  Cotrone,  (5) 

Castella  mare  della  Bmcca,  (c)  Mola  di  Gaeta,  (d)  Pa- 
lestrina,  (e)  Temi. 

Time  allou?edn^one  hour. 


ANSWERS. 


1.  Spitzbergen  about  10^  from  North  Pole,  and  Victoria  Land  aboat 

10"  from  South  Pole. 

2 .  In  progresii  south, — ferns,  timber,  fir  trees,  barley  and  oais^  wheat ; 

then  in  south  of  Spain,  &c.,  vines,  &c. 

3.  Qeneral]y  towns  were  at  first  built  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on 

arms  of  the  sea,  when  their  increase  depended  upon  the  faci- 
lities for  trade.  The  position  was  chosen  with  regard  to  the 
climate  also  ;  sometimes  elevated,  if  in  tiie  tropics,  as  Quito ; 
and  sheltered  in  the  valleys,  if  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  These  considerations  will  likely  be  taken  into  account 
now  with  regard  to  maritime  towns  only,  for  the  introduction 
of  railways  will  point  out  as  a  proper  situation  for  a  town 
the  level  nearest  to  that  of  the  town  with  which  it  is  likely 
to  trade. 

4.  It  is  likely  the  country  would  be  divided  into,  1.  that  space 

between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi ;  2.  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains ;  3.  between 
these  and  the  Atlantic  ;  4.  America  might  also  be  divided  into 
two  divisions — the  North  and  South  States,  the  latter  being 
the  slave-holding  States  principally.  The  towns  in  the  west 
part  of  first  division  would  trafiic  by  railways  with  those  on 
the  great  river;  those  in  the  second  could  do  the  same, 
and  all  these  towns  with  the  seaports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ;  the  same  with  the  third  division. 

5.  The  river  Pruth. 

6.  Bulgaria  on  the  Danube,  stretching  to  the  Black  Sea ;  Servia, 

farther  up  the  river ;  Dalmatia,  to  the  north-west,  nearer  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  Those  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  bear 
a  stronger  relation  to  Russia  than  to  Turkey. 
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7.  Between  Austria  and  Turkey  ;  its  government  is  of  a  republican 

nature ;  religion  in  a  great  measure  Jewish ;  its  political 
connexion  with  any  great  power  is  little,  but  greatest  with 
Austria. 

8.  The  great  plain  between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  Altai 

range  affords  great  facility  forgetting  possession  of  that  part. 
The  Caucasus  forms  a  barrier  to  her,  but  by  going  round  the 
north  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  she  can  penetrate  south 
where  there  is  a  break  in  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  Nihl 
Gau.  Again,  with  her  fleet,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
she  could  sail  across  the  Black  Sea,  and  easily  possess  herself 
of  the  beautiful  country  of  Asia  Minor. 

9.  She  has  great  temptations  to  attempt  an  attack  upon  China,  and 

fears  of  her  so  doing  are  actually  entertained.  Considering 
the  distracted  state  of  that  country  at  present,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  her  way  of  getting  possession  of  it,  and  then  her 
aim  would  be  to  combat  the  British  in  their  eastern  posses- 
sions—with whom  she  would  be  brought  almost  in  contact. 

10.  (a)  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  {b)  Pondicherry  and  Chandar- 

nagore,  (c)  the  Marquesas. 

11.  South-west.   . 

12.  Pekin,  1,600,000;  Nankin,  1,100,000. 

W.  (a)  Derby,  (c)  Nottingham,  (d)  Norwich,  (e)  Kidderminster. 
}6.  The  mountains  of  Plinlimmon  and  of  Brecknock. 

16.  Cardigan  Bay,  Ca9rmarthen  Bay,  St.  Bride's  Bay,  Milford  Haven, 

St.  Dayid*s  Head. 

17.  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  Lewis,  Benbecula,  Harris,  about  150 

miles. 

18.  The  mountains  have  shut  the  Highlanders  out  from  intercourse 

with  the  Lowlanders,  so  that  they  cannot  imitate  their  agri- 
cultural improrements,  and  their  soil  is  barren  and  not  remu- 
nerative. 

19.  (a)  Latium  was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Tiber  ;  north, 

Sabinum ;  east,  Samnium  and  Campania ;  south  and  west, 
the  Tuscan  Sea.  At  first  it  extended  south-east  only  to 
Amyclse,  then  to  the  Liris,  and  after  that  to  a  little  farther 
south,  (b)  Campania, — ^north-west,  Latium  ;  north,  Sam- 
nium ;  south-east,  the  Picentini ;  south,  the  Tuscan  Sea. 

20.  {a)  Twelve  miles  from  Rome ;  (b)  in  Campania,  near  Pales ;  (e) 

in  Apulia ;  (cO  on  the  south  border  of  Apulia,  in  the  range 
of  the  Apennines. 

21.  (a)  On  the  coast,  a  little  south  of  Cispadana  Gallia,  (c)  Misenum 

proraontorium  in  Campania,  (e)  in  Sabini,  between  the  Tiber 
and  Anio. 
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LATIN. 

To  he  translated  into  Latin  Prose. 

Sulla  defeated  Mithridates  in  Thessaly,  killing  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  storming  his  camp.  The  war  being  renewed, 
he  again  routed  and  destroyed  the  king's  army.  Archelaus,  with 
the  royal  fleet,  surrendered  to  Sulla.  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Cinna's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  being  sent  to  succeed  Sulla, 
became  so  odious  to  the  army,  on  account  of  his  avarice,  that  he 
was  slain  by  Caius  Fimbria,  his  lieutenant-general,  a  man  of 
consummate  audacity,  to  whom  the  command  was  transfeiTcd. 
Fimbria,  having  defeated  several  of  Mithridates'  generals  in 
Asia,  took  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making 
the  king  captive.  Lucius  Cinna  and  Cneius  Paparius  Carbo, 
having  elected  themselves  consuls,  made  preparations  for  war 
against  Sulla ;  but  the  senate  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Lucius 
Valerius  Flaccus,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Sulla,  to 
treat  of  peace.  Cinna,  whilst  attempting  to  force  his  troops  to 
embark  and  advance  against  Sulla,  was  slain  by  them.  Sulla, 
having  crossed  over  into  Asia,  made  peace  with  Mithridates,  on 
condition  that  the  king  should  evacuate  Asia,  Bithynia,  and 
Cappadocia.  Fimbria,  deserted  by  his  army,  which  went  over 
to  Sulla,  put  himself  to  death. 

Time  allowed — one  hour. 


VEKSION. 

Sulla  in  Thessalia  Mithridatem  vicit,  centum  millia  hominum 
occidit  et  castra  expugnavit.  Redintegrato  hello,  regis  ezercitum 
iter  am  pulsum  ad  internecioDem  redegit.  Archelaus  sese  classemque 
regiam  Sull»  dedidit.  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  qui  in  consulatu 
cum  Cinna  conjunctus  est,  missus  ut  Sullae  succederet,  ezercitum  per 
avaritiam  adeo  oflfendit,  ut  a  Caio  Fimbria  suo  legato,  summa  audacia, 
cui  postea  imperium  traditum  est,  interfectus  sit.     Fimbria^  com- 
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pluribuB  in  Asia  MithridatiB  ducibus  yictis,  urbem  Pergamum  expug- 
navii)  et  in  eo  erat  ut  regem  caperet.  Lucius  Cinna  et  Cneius  Papi- 
fiuB  Carbo,  cum  consules  sese  faciendos  cuia66ent^  contra  Sullam 
bellum  preparabant ;  senatuB  autem,  rogante  Lucio  Valerio  Flacco, 
ddcreyit  ut  legati  ad  Sullam,  de  pace  actum  mitterentur.  Oinna 
a  suifl  militibus,  quos  in  naves  ascenjlere  et  contra  Sullam  proficisci 
cogebat,  interfectus  est.  Sulla  quum  in  Asiam  transisset,  cum 
Mithridate  pacem  compoBuit,  hac  conditione  ut  Asia^  Bithynia  et 
Oappadocia  eziret.  Fimbria  ab  exercitu,  qui  Sullae  sese  conjunxit^ 
relictuBy  mortem  sibi  consciyit. 


LATIN. 

To  he  translated  into  English  Prose. 

LivY,  Book  IV.  10. 

Volsens  imperator,  qui  ad  eam  diem,  non  commeatn  pr»parato,  sed  ex 
populatione  agrorom  rapto  in  diem  fhimento,  aluisset  militem,  postquam 
septus  vallo  repente  inopem  omnium  rerum  videt,  ad  colloquiom  consule 
eTocatOi  **  si  solYendas  obsidionis  causa  Tenerit  Romanus,  abducturum  se 
inde  Volscos,"  ait.  Adversus  ea  consul,  "  irictis  conditiones  accipiendas 
esse,  non  ferendas,"  respondit ;  *'  neque,  ut  venerint  ad  opugnandos  socios 
populi  Roman!  suo  arbitrio,  ita  abituros  Yolscos  esse.  Dedi  imperatorem, 
arma  poni/*  jubet,  "  fatentes  victos  se  esse,  et  imperio  parere :  aliter,  tarn 
abeuntibns,  qaam  manentibus,  se  hostem  infensum,  victoriam  potius  ex 
Yolscis,  quam  pacem  infidam,  Romam  relaturum.''  Volsci  exiguam  spem 
in  armis,  alia  undique  abscissa,  quum  tentassent,  prsBter  cetera  adversa, 
loco  quoque  Iniquo  ad  pugnam  congressi,  iniquiore  ad  fiigam,  quum  ab 
omni  parte  cnderentur,  ad  preces  a  certamine  versi,  dedito  imperatore 
traditisque  armis,  sub  jugum  missi,  cum  singulis  vestimentis  ignominiie 
cladisque  pleni  dimittuntur :  et,  quum  hand  procul  urbe  Tuscalo  consedis- 
sent,  vetere  Tusculanorum  odio  inermes  oppressi  dederunt  pcenas,  Tix 
nunoiis  cssdis  relictis. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  (a)  To  what  division  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  did 

the  Yolscians  belong  ?     (6)  Where  were  they  located  ? 
and  (c)  what  was  the  name  of  their  capital  ? 

2.  Give  a  noun,  an  adverb,  and  three  adjectives  &om  dies^  with 

their  meanings. 
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3.  Give  the  derivation  and  different  meanings  of  commeatus. 

4.  Conjugate  alutsset,  and  give  as  many  derivatives  from  it  as 

you  can,  with  the  meaning  of  each. 

5.  Distinguish  vallus,  vallum,  and  vallis. 

6.  Adversus — To  what  equivalent  here  ? 

7.  Inopem — Supply  the  ellipsis. 

8.  Victis — (a)  In  what  case  ?  and  {b)  how  governed  ? 

9.  What  compound  of  capio  retains  the  a  f 

10.  Conjugate  venio  and  veneOj  and  give  their  respective  quan- 

tities and  meanings. 

11.  (a)  In  what  case  isfatentesf  and  (6)  what  is  the  construc- 

tion? 

12.  Distinguish   pareo   and  pario  in   conjugation,   quantity, 

meaning,  and  construction. 

13.  Alia  undique  abscissa — (a)  Supply  the  ellipsis,     (b)  Conju- 

gate abscissa,  and  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  the 
perfect. 

14.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  prceter,  and  its  precise  im- 

port in  this  passage. 

15.  (rt)   Conjugate   ccederentur,     {b)   Compound   it   with   ob ; 

conjugate  the  compound,  and  mark  the  quantity  of  the 
penult. 

16.  Preces — In  what  cases  defective  ? 

17.  Subjugum  missi — Describe  the  custom  here  referred  to. 

18.  Inermes — (a)  Give  another  form  of  the  word,  and  the  deri- 

vation ;  and  {b)  illustrate  the  change  of  vowel  by  similar 
examples. 

19.  (a)  Where  was  Tusculum?   and   {b)  what  is  its  modem 

name  ?  (c)  What  celebrated  Roman  had  a  villa  near  it ; 
and  (d)  to  which  of  his  philosophical  works  did  it  give 
name? 

Time  allowed — one  hour. 
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ANSWERS. 

The  commander  of  the  Volsci,  who  up  to  that  time,  not  by  procuring 
provisions,  but  by  foraging  in  the  fields,  seizing  the  daily  supply,  had  sup- 
ported  his  soldiers  ;  after  he  sees  them  hemmed  in  by  a  rampart  and  in 
want  of  all  things,  summons  the  consul  to  a  conference,  and  says,  "  if  a 
Roman  should  come  to  raise  the  siege,  that  he  would  upon  that  draw  off 
the  Volsci.*'  To  this  the  consul  replied,  that  conditions  should  be  accepted, 
not  offered  by  the  vanquished,  and  that  the  Volsci  should  not  depart  thus, 
as  they  came  of  their  own  accord  to  besiege  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  orders  the  commander  to  be  given  up,  and  their  arms  to  be  laid  down, 
and  to  confess  that  they  are  conquered,  and  submit  to  his  authority  ;  if  not, 
he  declared  himself  an  enemy  hostile  to  them,  whether  they  go  away  or  re- 
main,  and  that  he  would  raUier  report  at  Rome  a  victory  over  the  Volsci 
than  a  peace  not  to  be  trusted  to.  The  Volsci,  after  proving  their  weak 
hope  in  arms,  after  all  hope  was  cut  off  everywhere,  and  when  they  saw 
besides  many  things  opposing  them,  having  attacked  in  a  disadvantageous 
position,  unsuited  for  a  retreat,  when  they  were  being  cut  down  on  all 
sides,  and  had  turned  from  fighting  to  entreating,  having  also  given  up 
their  commander,  their  arms,  and  having  been  made  to  pass  under  the 
yoke,  are  driven  off  with  one  garment  on,  covered  with  disgrace  and  de- 
feat ;  and  when  they  had  rested  not  far  from  the  city  of  Tusculum,  they 
paid  the  penalty  for  their  former  hatred  towards  the  Tusculani,  being  cut 
off  unarmed,  scarcely  one  being  left  to  tell  the  defeat 

1.  (a)  To  Latium  ;  (h)  in  the  north-west ;  (c)  Ardea. 

2.  Meridies  =  mid-day  ;  indies  =  daily ;  diumits  =  daily ;  hodiernui 

=  belonging  to  to-day. 

3.  Cum  and  meo  to  go  together.    It  means  a  conveyance  by  shipB, 

and  provisions. 

4.  AIo — aiui — altum  or  alitum — alere;  almus^  -a,  "Wm,  nourishing  ; 

altoTy  one  who  nourishes. 
(>.  Vallus  =  one  of  the  pales  that  are  driven  into  the  mound  ;  and 
when  the  mound  is  completed,  it  is  =  vallum.     Valli3  =  ^ 
valley  or  glen. 

7.  Inopem,  understand  eum  or  militem, 

8.  (a)  In  the  dative.     Rule,  "  verbals  in  bilis  and  efiw  gov.  dat. ;" 

{b)  governed  by  accipiendat  otferendas, 

9.  Nuncapio, 

10.  IV/iib— I'c/jJ — virUum — vinlre,  to  come  ;  venio — ventvi  or  vinii — 
venire,  to  be  sold. 
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11.  First  here  the  commander  is  mentioned,  dedi  imperatorem  ;  then 

arma  poni,  which  must  refer  to  the  soldiers ;  and  hence 
eonaructio  jtara  euftiffiv  takes  place,  and  the  participle  is 
in  ace.  pi.  masculine,  as  if  it  had  been  thus  expressed — 
^  dedi  imperatorem  et  milites  arma  ponere/'  when  fatentes 
would  agree  with  these  accusatives. 

12.  PdrSo—pdriii—pdrere  =  to  obey,  and  governs  the  dative ;  pdrio, 

pdriiif  and  p^pifri—pdrtwm  and  pdritum-^pdrire,  to  beget  or 
bring  forth,  governing  the  aec. 

13.  (a)    Understand    9pe  ;    {fi)   ahtcindo — abscidi — ab&eisium — ab- 

icindere. 

14.  Besides — except— over  and  above — in  addition  to  ;  here  it  means 

besides. 
16.  (a)  Cado — eectdi — catsum — ccedtre^  to  cut  or  kill ;   (b)  Occtdo — 
ocddi — occisum — accidie,   to  distinguish   it   from  ocefdo — 
occidt — oceasum—occidere,  to  fall. 

16.  In  nom.  sing,  and  voc.  sing.,  complete  in  plural ;  sing.  =  precis-^ 

preci—precem — prece^ 

17.  When  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  victors  at  the 

close  of  a  battle,  the  latter  placed  two  spears  upright,  with 
one  across  the  top ;  and  below  this  was  the  whole  army  ob- 
liged to  march,  a  circumstance  which  brought  signal  dis- 
grace on  the  vanquished.  It  was  the  shape  of  the  jugum  of 
work  cattle. 

18.  It  is  derived  from  in,  not, — and  arma,  arms  =  without  arms — 

inarmatUB. 

19.  (a)  It  was  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Rome,    (c)  Cicero ;  {d)  to 

the  Tusculan  questions. 
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LATIN. 

To  he  translated  into  English  Prose. 

Horace,  Cash.  III.  xxiii. 

Coelo  Bupinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nasoente  Luna,  rustica  Phidyle, 
Si  ture  placaris  et  horna 
Fruge  Lares,  avidaque  poroa  ; 
6  Nee  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum 
Feounda  vitia,  neo  sterilem  segea 
Robigmem,  aut  duloes  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
9  Nam  quae  niyali  pascitur  Algido 
Devottt  qnercus  inter  et  ilices, 
Ant  creecit  Albania  in  berbis, 
Victima  pontificum  secures 
18  Ceryice  tingaet :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  ciBde  bidentium 
ParTos  coronatnm  marino 
Rore  deos,  fragilique  myrto. 
17  Immnnis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Mon  sumtuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aTersos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  salients  mica. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  2.  1.  St^nas — (a)  What  is  its  literal  meaning?     (h)  To 

what  Oreek  word  is  it  aUied  ?  and  (c)  what  is  its  op- 
posite? 

2.  /.  3.  Horna — Give   its  derivation,  and  its  usual   form  in 

prose. 

3.  /.  4.  Describe  the  Lares,  and  distinguish  them  from  the 

Penates. 

4.  /.  8.  Grave  tempus — (a)  What  season  is  meant?  and  {h) 

why  so  characterized  ? 

5.  L  9.  (a)  ('onjugate  pascitur,   and   (6)  distinguish  it  from 

another  verb,  with  which  it  coincides  in  the  perfect.  . 
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6.  L  10.  Quercus,  ilex,  myrtus — Give  the  Latin  for  a  grove  of 

each. 

7.  L  12.  Describe   the  functions  of  the   Ponti/ices,   and   dis- 

tinguish them  from  the  Flamines, 

8.  L  14.  Bidentium — (a)  Give   the   derivation,   and  different 

senses  of  this  word  ;'  and  {h)  the  meaning  ofbidental. 

9.  l.  15.  Marino  rore — {a)  What  does  this'  denote  ?  and  (6) 

how  is  it  expressed  in  Latin  by  one  word? 

10.  Z.  17.  (a)  What  is  the  import  of  immunis  here?    (b)  Is 

it  usual  in  this  sense  without  an  adjunct? 

11.  L  19.  Mollivit — What  is  the  force  of  this  perfect? 

12.  /.  20.  Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica— {a)  Explain  the  allusion. 

{b)  Wherein  did  the  Boman  practice  differ  from  the 
Greek  ?  (c)  Conjugate  saliente,  and  distinguish  it  from 
another  verb  which  has  the  same  form  in  the  present. 

13.  What  moral  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  this  ode  ? 

14.  Describe  the  metre,  and  mark  the  scansion  of  the  first 

stanza. 

Time  allowed — one  hour. 


ANSWERS. 

If  you  shall  have  raised  your  hands  to  heaven,  0  rustic  Phidyle,  at  the 
new  moon,  and  if  you  have  gratified  your  household  gods  with  frankincense 
and  with  corn,  and  with  a  greedy  hog ;  neither  will  your  fruitful  Tine  feel 
the  pestilent  south-west  wind,  nor  your  crops  the  blasting  north  wind,  nor 
the  sweet  fhiits  the  strong  tempest  in  the  time  of  fruit- bearing.  For  the 
dcToted  victim  that  feeds  on  the  snow-clad  Algidus,  among  the  oaks  and 
holm  oaks,  or  that  is  reared  upon  the  pasture  of  Albanus,  with  its  neck 
wUl  dye  the  axe  of  the  Pontiffs  (priests.)  It  does  not  belong  to  you  to 
entreat  by  slaughtering  many  sheep,  and  by  crowning  your  little  gods 
with  the  froth  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  fragile  myrtle.  If  your  hand  has 
touched  the  altar  with  a  gift,  (any  offering  at  all,}  a  costly  offering  will 
not  more  kindly  propitiate  the  offended  deities  than  pious  (indicative  of 
piety)  com  and  salt 

1.  (a)  With  the  belly  or  underpart  uppermost,     (c)  o^0iog, 

2,  Homa — o^vog — ?iornicus. 
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3.  The  Lares  were  small  statues  of  ancestors,  and  had  properly  no 

part  of  the  house  in  particular  allotted  to  them  ;  they  were 

brought  out  on  feast-days.     The  Penates  were  statues  of  | 

those  deities  under  whose  protection  the  family  considered  | 

themselves  to  be.     They  also  represented  those  who  pro-  \ 

tected  the  city  or  country.     They  were  kept  in  the  penetrale, 

and  were  brought  (out)  on  feast-days,  and  adorned  and  placed 

in  the  vestibule. 

4.  (a)  The  autumnal  equinox  ;  (b)  because  storms  then  prevailed. 
6.  (a)  Pasco — pavi—pastumr—paacerey  to  feed,  {b)  distinguished  from 

paveo — pavi—pavere,  to  tremble. 

6.  Quercttum — ilicetum — myrtetum. 

7.  The  Pontifices  had  to  take  charge  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 

especially  they  had  to  attend  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  victims. 
The  Flamines  superintended  and  conducted  the  worship  of 
Jupiter. 

8.  (a)  From  his  =  twice,  and  dens  a  tooth.     It  means  an  instrument 

with  two  prongs — or  a  sheep  in  relation  to  its  teeth,  if)  It 
was  a  place  struck  with  lightning,  after  which  a  sheep 
(btdens)  was  sacrificed  on  the  spot,  and  it  was  impious  to 
tread  upon  the  spot. 

9.  (a)  Spxuy  or  froth  of  the  sea.    (b)  Aphrodisia. 

10.  (a)  Having  a  gift,     (b)  Ko. 

11.  To  soften  (literally),  hence  to  prevail  on  the  offended  deities  to 

depart  from  their  harsh  determination. 

12.  (a)  This  refers  to  the  custom  of  burning  corn  and  salt  in  sacrifice. 

(b)  The  Greeks  ofi!ered  a  salted  cake,  sometimes  strewed  the 
salt  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  (c)  Salio—salire,  dis- 
tinguished from  salio,  salivi,  aalii,  and  salui,  saUum,  salire, 
to  bound  or  leap. 

13.  That  the  offering  of  the  poor  man  is  as  acceptable  to  an  impar- 

tial deity  as  the  costly  offering  of  the  rich — that  its  accept- 
ance depends  not  on  its  value,  but  upon  the  spirit  with  which 
it  is  offered. 

14.  The  stanza  is  Tricolon-Tetrastrophon.    The  metre  is  Horatian, 

so  called  from  Horace^s  partiality  for  it.     The  first  two 

lines  are  greater  Alcaic.    Horace  seldom  has  a  "^  -  in  the  < 

first  (foot) ;  the  last  half  of  the  line  maybe  taken  as  a  -  ^  ^  - 

or  two  -  v^  ^ .    The  third  is  Iambic  Dimeter  Hypermeter, 

having  a  -  -  always  in  third  place.    The  fourth  is  Dactylic 

Dimeter  +  Trochaic  Monometer.    First  stanza  is  scanned  as 

follows : — 


-,  I!  _  \-/  w 


,._|w_|__|v^_i- 
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GREEK. 

To  be  translated  into  EngJixh. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.— 1  Thessal.  V. 

5.  0\j%  itr/Mf  wxrh^  Mi  ifxirwi,  6.  &^  W9  /xi)  xahlfdoifuf  ug 
xai  «/  Xoi««/,  dXXcb  ypry^oi/Mv  xaJ  njfufMK  7.  o#  y&^  Kahv6wr§g^ 
wxrhg  xahUouar  xai  o/  jM^irxofuvoi,  tfuxrhi  fAf^jou^tr  nfi^Q  hk  ifii^ 
hng  f^pufjktf,  fvduffo^fvoi  Sw^xa  rtffnmg  xcu  aydrpi^j  xai  «v^/xf^- 
Xasav^  iXirida  gcarti^iag.     •     .     •     • 

14.  Jla^axaXAD/uy  6$  vfuigy  abikip^iy  vou^irfTH  ro«/ff  draxrvu^, 
wa^fiuhT(r^  roug  lyjyo-^v^wg^  ayri^tg^  rw  d0idfir£>f,  /tiox^oA/^MJrf 
^^i  ^dvrag* 

15.  'O^&rf  /x^  Tig  xaxh  Ain-i  xaxou  rni  d^ro^^*  dXXd  4'dyrorf  rA 
dya^iy  diwxfrf  f/(  aXX^Xou;  xa/  f/s  ^Awag, 

16.  ndvrorf  j^as^ru  17.  dd/aXf/ar»;  «'^o0s6;^f0idf.  18.  «y  «ttvr^ 
tiij^a^i^uri'  roDro  /d^  SfXij/tMt  OfoD  f y  X^itrf  'IiitfoD  fi;  b/Mt^. 

19.  T6  IXvfu/bba  /x^  ffCfivurf.  20.  ^^optriiog  fMJ  i^ouhnirt.  21. 
rdvra  ii  doxi/xd^irf   ri   xaX^y   xari^tru    22.  dfl*^   watrhg   ttdwg 

23.  Aur^(  df  6  0ihg  rng  ts^fiPfig  aysdaai  bfibag  iiXanXiTg'  xai 
•X6xXfi^9  ufLw  rh  inivfia  xai  n  "^uxh  xa/  rh  gSjfia  dfiift^Trug  h  rp 
va^vctt^  roD  Ku^/ou  hf^  'Iijtfou  X^ioroD  rriffn^in.  24.  «vtfr^(  o  xoXaw 
yfi&g^  ^g  xai  ^oifi&ii. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  (a)  Bj  whom  was  the  Christian  Church,  here  addressed, 

first  planted?    (6)  Where? — describe  its  geographical 
position. 

2.  Narrate  briefly  the  circumstances  attending  its  foundation. 

3.  Indicate  any  other  and   similar  outbursts  of  fervent  and 

touching  ethical  appeal  in  the  New  Testament. 
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4.  In  what  connexion  do  snch  ardent  and  affecting  exhortations 

usually  occur? 

5.  (a)  Do  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  apprehended  a  neces- 

sarily unfavourable  influence  on  personal  morality  from 
the  belief  of  actual  personal  interest  in  the  Christian 
salvation?  (6)  Is  there  any  assumption,  in  reference  to 
this  matter,*  on  which  their  Epistles  appear  to  proceed  ? 
(c)  Is  there  any  indication,  bearing  on  the  point,  in  this 
same  passage  ? 

6.  Is  there  anything  very  peculiar  in  the  mode  or  spirit  in 

which  morality  is  enforced  by  the  Apostles,  as  compared 
with  the  manner  of  the  purest  and  best  Heathen  writers? 

7.  In  Christian  ethics  (a)  what  passion  or. principle  of  human 

nature  is  constituted  distinctively  the  mainspring  of 
Christian  virtue  or  obedience  ?  And  (5)  what  consider- 
ations are  specially  relied  upon  as  proper  and  of  power 
to  uphold  the  tension  and  energy  of  that  principle  ? 

8.  Specify  any  remarkable  differences,  presented  by  the  pre- 

ceding passage,  between  Gentile  ethics  and  the  Christian, 
(a)  as  regards  personal  morality,  (b)  as  regards  social, 
and  (c)  in  respect  of  their  general  tone  and  spirit. 


9.  V.  5,  fuxro; — (a)  Why  in  the  genitive  ?  From  this  root  give 
the  Greek  words  corresponding  (b)  to  noctumus^  (c)  to 
noctUj  [d)  to  noctevi  agere,  (one  word.) 
'10.  xahudoifMv — (a)  Parse  and  conjugate,  (b)  Give  the  imper- 
fect, and  mention  any  anomaly  in  its  mode  of  augmenting, 
(c)  Are  there  any  other  verbs  that  have  the  same  ? 

11.  y^nyo^Zfi,tf — (a)  What  verb  bas  iy^nyo^a  for  its  2d  perfect? 

(b)  What  is  the  ordinary  Greek  verb  signifying  to  watch  f 

12.  V.  7,  vvxTOi  (a)  Why  here  in  the  genitive?     {b)  What  is  the 

rule  for  the  expression  of  time  in  Greek  ? 

13.  fu^axofitiot — fithovciv — Give  each  verb  separately,  with  its 

meaning  and  conjugation. 

14.  fydvtfa/Mw/ — (a)  Conjugate,  marking  the  quantity  of  the  u 

in  each  part,  (b)  Write  down  the  first  person  singular 
of  each  mood  of  the  1st  Aorist,  (c)  and  also  of  the  2d 
Aorist,  marking  the  quantity  of  u  in  each. 
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15.  h>jy^\rxwii — juMx^o^ufjutri  —  (a)    Compare,    and    give  the 

meaning  of,  the  first  element  of  each,  {b)  What  is  in 
Greek  the  opposite  of  iX;yo>j/w;^oc  ?  (c)  What  is  the 
cognate  substantive  of  fiax^^Mfiitri  ? 

16.  awfp^fff^i— (a)  Write  down  the  first  person  singular  of  the 

present  and  future.  (6)  How  do  the  active  and  middle 
voices  of  it  differ  in  meaning  ?  (c)  Write  down  the  first 
person  singular  of  each  mood  of  the  2d  Aorist,  in  the 
simple  verb. 

17.  &mhf — {a)  Parse,  and  conjugate.     (&)  Give  the  moods  of 

the  imperfect  and  2d  Aorist  active. 

18.  o^ari — (a)  Contracted,  for  what?     (6)  Is  the  contraction  of 

any  other  part  the  same  ?  (c)  What  is  the  contraction 
of  o^aos/iiv  ?  (d)  what  of  ofoovtfa  ?  and  (e)  what  of  o^aov? 

19.  cQivvvTt — (a)  Parse  and  conjugate,     (b)  What  mineral  sub- 

stance derives  its  name  from  this  root? — and  from  >what 
tense  formed  ? 

20.  oXartXiTg  —  (a)    Contracted,    for   what?     (6)  Exhibit  the 

scheme  of  its  cbntractionir  complete. 

Time  allowed^one  hour. 


ANSWERS. 


6.  We  are  neither  in  night  nor  in  darkness.  6.  Let  us  therefore 
not  sleep  as  the  others,  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober.  7.  For  those 
that  sleep,  sleep  by  night,  and  those  who  are  drunken  drink  by  night ; 
but  let  us,  as  being  of  the  day,  be  sober,  having  put  on  the  breast- 
plate (coat  of  mail)  of  faith  and  of  love,  and  as  a  helmet,  the  hope  of 
salvation.  And  we  encourage  you,  brethren,  advise  the  unruly,  en- 
courage the  faiut-hearted,  uphold  the  meek,  be  kind  to  all.  Take 
care  that  you  render  to  no  one  evil  for  evil,  but  always  pursue  good 
towards  one  another  and  towards  all.  Rejoice  always,  pray  inces- 
santly ;  in  every  thing  give  thanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of  Gk>d  in 
Christ  Jesus  toward  us  ;  check  (extinguish)  not  the  Spirit,  think  not 
little  of  prophecy,  praise  all  things,  uphold  honour,  remove  from 
every  unseemly  sight.  And  may  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
altogether,  and  may  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved 
blameless  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Qhrist.  He  is  faithful 
who  called  you,  who  also  will  do  it. 
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1.  (a)  By  Paul,    (i)  At  Thessalonica,  in  the  south  of  Macedonia.   Not 

far  from  the  promontory  of  Pallene,  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus. 

2.  When  Paul  was  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  had  a  vision,  and  I 

saw  a  man  of  Macedonia  entreating  his  assistance,  whereupon  ; 

he  proceeds  through  Mysia  and  Troas,  crosses  the  ^gean,  | 
and  arriyes  at  Thessalonica ;  stays  a  considerable  time  there, 
after  which  he  left  the  charge  of  the  Ohurch  to  Silas,  &c., 

and  proceeds  alone  to  Athens,  on  which  occasion  he  deliyered  | 

•the  famous  oration  before  the  Areopagus.  ' 

3.  Christ*8  comforting  addresses'  to  his  disciples,  recorded  in  John  ;  | 

John^s  continual  address  to  his  followers  before  his  death,  I 

recorded  in  Revelation, — "  Little  children,  love  one  another  ;**  | 

and  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy — ^his  own  son  in  the  faith.  { 

4.  In  the  prospect  of  death.  1 

5.  (b)  Tes  ;  they  assume  that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  human  race, 

and  not  for  any  peculiar  people, — **  for  the  promise  is  unto 

you  and  to  your  brethren,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even 

as  many  as  the  Lord  your  God  shall  call."    (c)  The  strong  i 

counsel  to  treat  all  as  brethren.  ' 

6.  Yes  ;  the  encouragement  is  held  out  to  all ;  they  put  high  and 

low  on  the  same  level,  and  seem  to  have  as  sincerely  at 

heart  the  welfare  of  the  meanest  as  that  of  the  greatest, 

whereas  the  best  Heathen  writers  wrote  only  for  the  higher  j 

classes  ;  the  poor  were  neglected  by  them. 

7.  (a)  It  is  love,     {b)  The  consideration  that  we  are  saved,  not  by 

any  righteousness  of  our  own,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
that  our  present  position  is  the  effect  of  his  great  love  to  us. 

8.  (a)  Ver.  5-7, — the  total  want  of  anything  encouraging  the  satis- 

fying the  fleshly  desires,  &c.  (b)  Ver.  15.  ^  Do  not  evil  for 
evil,  but  act  contrariwise" — a  principle  that  never  could  he 
entertained  by  a  heathen. 


9.  (a)  As  possession,  is  denoted  by  gen.  (b)  vvxriog  =  noctumus ;  (c) 
wKTos  or  (not  so  often)  i^uxr/ =  noctu,  (d)  i^uxriuflii  =  noctem 
agere. 

10.  {a)  xa^tudso — dijtfw.  (b)  Imp.  ixahvdov^  ijxa^f  udov,  or  poet.  xa^\/6o¥ ; 

in  the  second  form  9}  for  i  is  Homeric  ;  the  third  form  arises 
from  the  regular  form  of  compound  verbs,  being  augmented 
after  the  preposition :  =  xara  and  tvdu.  (c)  Other  similar 
verbs  are  buva/iat,  0ouXo/ctai,  and  fitXkoi,  &c. 

11.  (a)  It  is  iysi^oi. — (b)  It  is  nj^sw,  or  fuXaxiw. 

12.  (a)  Because  it  expresses  a  point  of  time,    (b)  Nuxro;  and  vuxrt, 

the  gen.  and  dat.  are  used  to  express  a  point  of  time ; 
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the  gen.  expresses  the  antecedent  notion,  the  dat.  the  con- 
comitant, wxra  the  ace.  denotes  continuance  of  time. 
]  3.  /JkthtfMfiou — ifii^ifxofi^v,  frequentatiye,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing ;  fiu0uu,  to  drink,  futiucot — imp.  tjjks^v ;  Ist  =:poto,  2d  == 
bibo, 

14.  (a)  iirduw — fvddtfw — fvdf duxa — i vtduy,  which  belongs  rather  to  duvw, 

an  intransitire  yerb.  {h)  indu(fafU¥ — i¥6vgufuu—§Msau/ifiv  ; 
and  active,  §n6o<fa — fv3utfa>— 4vdu(rai/eu ;  (c)  2d  Aor.  fvgdOr— 
fvduw — i¥6voifii,  • 

15.  (a)  cXtyog — jmwv — futi^rcc  —  little,  less,  least ;  fULX^g — /mcx^ah 

n^eg — fjMx^urarog,  long,  longer,  longest,  (b)  fttya^ufMg  is 
opposite  of  oX/70>j/t;;^o^.  {c)  /JMXf^ufJua  =  cogn,  subst.  of 
fiax^o0u/iurs. 

16.  {a)  avTi^u — avSt^u.  (b)  act.  =  to  oppose ;  mid.  =  to  assist,   (c)  2d 

aor.  f0%oy,  c^Uj  ^p^o/fiy. 

17.  (a)  3d  sing.  2d  aor.  act.  of  avoiibot/Mf  -dwtfw,  -didwxa.     1st  aor. 

fdofxa,  not  used  in  first  per.  plu.,  yet  it  is  found  in  a  disputed 
passage  in  Anab.  ii.  3.  {b)  2d  aor.  ibw,  imperf.  sbibw ;  and  2d 
aor.  tdu¥f  'b(f)f  -dotf^Vt  -do;,  -douvou. 

18.  (a)  o^an  contracted  for  o^atn,  2d  plu.  of  pres.  imper.     (b)  Yes ; 

all  parts  not  followed  bj  o  or  w  are  contracted  into  a,  (e) 
ipaotfjktv  =  6^<fffLi¥ ;  (<i)  6^aou<ra  =  o^u^a ;  (e)  6f aov  =  o^Sv. 

19.  (a)  MvvufM — tfCftf'w — 9<jCt<ffjLat — ftfCitf^v :  here  tfCiwurf  =  2d  pers. 

plu.  pres.  imperat.  {b)  Asbestos — such  words  are  formed 
from  perf.  pass,  or  Ist  aor.  pass. ;  when  the  3d  persons  in 
these  differ,  it  is  formed  from  Ist  aor. 

20.  (a)  oKonXiTg  contr.  for  oXorsXsa; ;  and  as  the  contr.  ace.  is  like 

contr.  nom.  its  contr.  is  that  of  oXoriXii;.  A  short  rowel 
before  another  short  of  the  same  kind,  into  its  own  diphthong 
— if  then  into  i/. 
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GKEEK. 
To  be  translated  into  English, 

AHRIAN,  AMAB.  II.  21. 

^^o6fiyo¥rOy  fifXtff!  n  ifAvwvro,  xa/  ^rv^fS^otg  oiffroT^  fCaXXov  aurdb; 
r«b;  yaD^,  wtfri  f6Cw  ^CLfjiytn  roTg  Maxcdotf*/  «'sXa^f/y  rtf  nt^u,  ^v  di 
auroTi;  xa/  rc^  *'<fpC'I  '^a*'^  f*^  X^A^»  ^"^  ^^  '^^^  '^^  9n¥Tfix(Mra  xa/ 
fxariy  adlX/ffra  ir^;,  xa/  i;  ^rXdlro;  B(ififd>sr^v,  X/tfoi;  fiiydKotg  iv 
yj^fft  xn/Afvoii  ^vfi/n^nry&ra.  rtug  Si  t'swotyuyyoTg  n  xa/  raTg  r^tri^^i 
Tw  MaKt66¥U¥j  otfa/  rStg  fLfiyay^i  v^wsriyw  r(p  rti^tt^  xa/  raurti  oux 
f&TO^oy  tyiyytro  ^Xa^f/v  r^  ^r^Xt/,  or/  X/^o/  troXXo/  f^  r^  m>ja,yog 
T^CiCXsj/xevo/  i^i/j^oy  aurA;v  r^y  1776;  ^r^oCoX^v.  xa/  ro^rou^  'AXi^ay- 
d^(  tTvoi  f^eXxudai  ix  r^;  ^aXcurtf)}^*  ijvufro  di  ^dXs^ug  reZro  rh 
t^w,  ola  dii  &vh  nSf¥  xai  oux  avh  yni  |3f Ca/ov  //y^i^^ivov. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  About  what  time  did  Arrian  flourish? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  subject  of  his  work  called  the  Anabasis? 

and  (6)  what  evidently  of  this  particular  passage  of  it? 

3.  Was  he  distinguished  in  any  other  department  of  authorship 

or  of  action  ? 


4.  x^yM — Whence  derived  ? 

5.  mtfnitfav — (a)  Parse  and  conjugate.     (6)  Give  the  scheme 

of  the  1st  and  2d  Aorists  Active  respectively. 

6.  i^  ac^a;^ftf^a/ — (a)  What  is  the  exact  force  of  w;  here  ? 

{h)  Express  the  same  idea  otherwise,  in  Greek. 

7.  »au(^-(a)  A  contract  for  what  ?    (6)  Exhibit  the  declension 

of  yaD(  throughout,  with  the  contractions,  and  the  Attic 
forms. 

8.  foCor — Express  by  Greek  words  from  this  root  (a)  terrihUis^ 

{b)  timeo,  (c)  terreo,  (d)  intrepidus. 
2  E 
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9.  ^vfi/xsTfiywa — Parse  and  conjugate,  giving  also  the  meaning 
of  the  Pres.  Ind.  Act.,  and  of  this  tense. 

TramkUe  also  Uierally  the  folloxoing  Une$ : — 

noH.  IL.  II.  87. 
'Hun  f^ia  thi  fAf>jff<rdur¥  adivdatv^ 

Bor^d^y  di  vsrovrou  hr'  a¥$s<rn  %ia»m7<M, 
A}  flLM¥  r  h&a  aTug  vfTor^arou  ai  di  ri  hia* 
"ilt  Tw  idvia  v6XKa  nta¥  uto  xai  xTj^tduv 

Time  allowed— one  hour. 


ANSWERS. 

And  the  Tyrians  erected  wooden  towers  on  the  juttings  along  the 
gulf,  ao  as  to  fight  from  them  ;  and  if  it  happened  that  the  machines 
were  brought  up  to  any  other  place,  there  they  warded  off  (the 
enemy)  ^ith  missiles,  and  fired  at  the  rexy  ships  with  purple  arrows, 
so  that  to  the  Macedonians  they  caused  great  fear  in  approaching 
the  walls.  And  they  had  walls  along  the  steep,  the  height  of  which 
was  at  most  about  160  feet,  and  the  breadth  in  proportion :  built  thej 
were  of  large  stones  lying  in  gypsum..  And  with  the  horse-trans- 
ports and  the  triremes  of  the  Macedonians,  all  which  brought  up 
the  machines  to  the  wall — even  in  that  case  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  approach  the  city,  for  this  reason,  that  their  hurling 
many  stones  into  the  sea  prevented  their  nearer  approach.  And 
these  Alexander  thought  of  drawing  out  from  the  sea.  And  this 
work  was  accomplished  with  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  was  enacted 
from  on  board  ship,  and  not  from  Urrafirfna. 

1.  Anian  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  336. 

2.  (a)  The  subject  of  his  work  Anab.,  is  the  history  of  Alexander's 

eastern  expedition,  begun  in  334, — battle  of  Qranicus,  333 — 
Issus  in  CUicia,  333 — ^Arbela  or  Quagamela,  332.  All  these 
battles  were  fought  against  Darius,  who  so  unfortunately 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  same  year  as  Alexander. 
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(6)  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  capture  of  Tyre,  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  battle  of  lasuB,  and  on  his  way  to 
the  East. 

4.  x^f*^  from  j^cm  and  x^*^9  ^  S^P^  ^'  <^P®°  wide. 

5.  (a)  KTSfiTingav  =  3  pi.  of  2d  Aor.  of  f^KTrij/c/b/,  -dnj^w,  -i tfrqxa, — 1st 

Aor.  f ^riidtt,  2d  Aor.  i ^igy,  &c.  In  present,  Imperf.,  fut.,  and 
1  Aor.,  this  yerb  is  transit.,  in  the  other  parts  intransit. 

{b)  2  Aor.  tartivy  -jjg,     -jj. 

-nfMVy  'fITM,    -ijtfar  • 

1  Aor.  ftfTfjtfa,  -ijtftt;,     -jj<w, 

-sitfaroy)  -ijtfaniy, 

6.  (a)  w;,  here  =  for  the  purpose  of,  so  as  to.    (b)  Other  expressions 


or,  ap'  wy  a{n>/xa;^«iTou. 

7.  yau^,  contracted  for  »aa;,  the  ace.  pi. ;  contr.  like  yai^. 

Singular. 
Kom.  muSj      Attic.  yau(. 
Gen.    yao(,  mm^. 

D.        vat^  HCf, 

Ac.      yavy,  youy. 

Voc.    tauif  vttv^. 

Dual. 
mt§,  yofo/ft. 

Plural. 

Attio. 
yaf(,  contr.  ya;,  yau^. 

yawy,  ycwy. 

yauir/,  yautf/. 

vaa^,  yau^. 

8.  (a)  terribilis,         f  oCi^o^. 

(c)  t«m0o,  f oCfoi. 

(<Q  intrepidusy      af  oCo^. 

9.  £v/Mnvv}yora,  Attic  for  ^fi/nvffy^ra  =  nom.  pi.  neut.  of  perf.  part. 

act.  form  of  tfU/x  (tfvy)  irrnywiM  =  in  present,  to  fasten  together  ; 
but  like  many  other  yerbs  becomes  intrans.  in  perf.  which  = 
fastened,    '^ni^fUy    *^n^^,    '^rn^nfya,    't^nn^a,    -ffli)xS)}(# 
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HOMES. 

Like  as  there  are  crowda  of  bees  throngiDg  and  isstting  incessantlj 
from  the  slippery  (or  smooth)  rock,  and  as  they  fly  in  clusters  upon 
the  tender  flowers,  and  as  some  hare  flown  in  one  direction  from  the 
sea  and  some  in  another  ;  so  hare  many  nations  ccHne  from  the  ships 
and  tents  and  taken  up  their  position  before  fruitful  Eion  (deep  soil), 
upon  the  Trojan  plain.  And  among  them  prophecy  determines — ^the 
messenger  of  Joye  stirring  up  to  the  attack,  and  they  are  gathered 
together.  * 


ARITHMETIC. 


1.  Multiply  £14,  7b.  8d.  by  137,  treating  the  question,  as  far 

as  the  multiplier  is  concemed,  exactly  as  for  simple  mul- 
tiplication.    Explain  what  you  have  done. 

2.  If  a  person,  selling  cloth  at  15s.  6d.  per  yard,  gains  £26, 10s. 

per  cent,  on  tlie  outlay,  what  does  he  lose  per  cent,  when 
he  sells  the  same  at  lis.  per  yard?  Write  down  in 
words  the  terms  of  the  simple  proportion  by  which  you 
solve  this  question. 

3.  Suppose  a  railway  train,  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  |  of  a 

mile  in  a  minute,  to  be  audible  at  the  distance  of  2^ 
miles,  how  long  exactly  will  its  noise  precede  it, — sound 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  1130  feet  per  second  ? 

4.  Of  every  24  oz.  of  what  is  called  gold,  only  18  oz.  in 

jewellery  and  22  oz.  in  sovereigns  are  really  gold ;  a 
sovereign  weighs  123  grains.  When  a  goldsmith  offers 
chains  for  their  weight  in  sovereigns,  what  does  he  charge 
per  oz.  for  the  workmanship  ? 

5.  Eeduce  ilv  to  a  decimal,  and  f  of  a  £  to  the  decimal 

of  2s. 

6.  The  rise  of  interest  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  increases  a  per- 

son's nett  income  (after  deducting  income-tax  of  7d.  in 
the  pound)  by  £485,  8s.  4d.  What  is  the  principal  sum 
from  which  his  income  is  derived  ? 
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7.  A  cube  contains  81-3703*7  cubic  yards.     What  is  the  cost 

of  painting  its  surface  at  2d.  per  square  foot  ? 

8.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  1000  oz.  avoirdu- 

pois. A  first-rate  man-of-war,  completely  equipped  and 
manned,  weighs  4600  tons.  Its  effective  length  is  four 
times  its  effective  breadth,  and  the  draught  of  water  is 
one-eighth  part  of  the  sum  of  the  two.  What  are  they 
respectively  ? 

9.  What  is  the  fraction  of  which  the  common  logarithm  is 

1-37500? 

Time  cdlowed^one  hour 


ANSWERS. 

£   s.  d.              £     s. 

d. 

14    7    8X7=    100  13 

8 

10 

143  16    8X3=    431  10 

0 

10 

1438     6    8X1=  1438     6 

J 

Answer,     £1970  10    4 

The  multiplier  consista  of  1  hundred,  3  tens  and  7  units,  so  that  if 
wo  take  the  sum  100  times,  and  30  times,  and  7  times,  and  add 
these  quantities,  the  sum  will  be  137  times  the  original  sum, 
JClOO,  13s.  8d.,  =  the  original  sum  taken  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  7  ;  £431,  lOs.  =  the  original  sum  taken  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  30,  for  it  is  multiplied  by 
10  and  by  3  ;  £1438,  6s.  8d.  =  original  sum  taken  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  100,  for  it  is  multiplied  by  10, 
and  by  10,  and  by  1 ;  therefore  these  sums  must  give  the 
answer  when  added. 
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2.               je    «.       £ 

s.    d. 

126     10     :     100     : 

:     15     6 

20                    20 

12 

2530                 2000 

186 

Or   diyHing  by   10,    253    :    200   : 

200x186 
^®^-        253 

\s,  3d.  -    price  paid  per  yard  ; 

therefore  12«.  3rf.     :     11 

::     100 

12                  12 

=  147rf.  - 


147  132  X  100=13200 

13200      ^ 
-jj^  =  £89, 158. 10  Jd. 

/.  £100  —  £89,  158.  lOjd.  =  £lO,  48.  If  d.  =  Answer. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  stated  thus,  as  the  price  paid  is  to  the  price 
obtained,  so  is  £100  to  £100  —  the  loss. 

3.  2^  .J.  f  =  number  of  minutes  it  takes  to  go  over  2^  miles  =  |  X 

J  =  V; 

27  228825 

,—  X  60  X  1130  =  27  X  15  X  565  =  228825  feet,  =  ^^^y^miles 


18  oz. 
20 

360 

24 

1440 

720 


"8    ^  "^  - 

^ 

=  43.3  miles. 

4.     24  oz. 

22  oz. 

20 

20 

480 

440 

24 

24 

1920 

1760 

900 

880 

11520  =  gr8. 

of 

pure 

10560  = 

gold  in 

24 

oz. 

of 

10560  =  No.  of  grains    8640  =  grains  of  pure 
real    gold   in         gold  in  24  oz.  of 
24  oz.  of  money.  jewellery. 

.-.  11520  —  8640  =  2880  =  No.  of  grs.  not  gold  in  24  oz.  jewellery, 
and  11520  —  10560  =  960  grs.  not  gold  in  24  oz.  of  money  gold, 
2880  —  960  =  1920  =  No.  grs.  not  gold  in  24  oz.  of  jewellery  less 
than  in  money  .*.  -^  =S0YereignB,  not  gold  in  24  oz.  of  jewellery  = 
£15,  128.  9|d.  for  24  oz. ;  .-.  £15,  12s.  9|d.  ^  24  ^  13s.  7^. 
nearly. 
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3 

230 
280)  800,  &o.  (.0130484782608695662172 
230 


700 

690  £  Y  =  2/10 

1^  2/10  =34d.   . 

920  ••11    Jl=  1-4166 

800 
690 

1100 
920 

1800 
1610 

1900 
1840 

600 
460 

1400 
1880 

2000 
1840 

1600 
1880 

2200 
2070 

1800 
1160 

1500 
1380 

1200 
1160 

600 
460 

400 
280 

1700 
1640 

600 
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7.  J  (81*37037  &c.)  =  4*36  =  size  of  every  dimension  .*.  4*36  X  4*36 
=  19*0096  say  19*  =  number  of  square  yards  in  each  side  .*.  19  X  6, 
=  number  of  square  yards  in  the  6  sides  =  114  yards ;  and  114  X  9  = 
1026  square  feet,  and  1026  -?-  6  =  value  of  painting  at  2d.  per  foot  = 
171s.  =  £8,  lis. 

8.  4600  X  20  =  92000,  and  92000  X  4  =  366000,  and  368000 
X  28  =  10314000,  and  10314000  X  16=165024000  oz.  =  weight 
of  ship, .'.  -h  by  1000  =  165024  cubic  feet  of  water  displaced  by  ship ; 
V)166024  =  55,  .*.  55  X  8  =  440  feet  =  length,  and  .*.  jI^o  =  110  feet 

=  breadth. 

9.  It  is  10  rabed  to  the  power  denoted  by  1*375  =  10^*^'. 


ALGEBRA. 


1.  Explain  how  Algebra  arises  out  of  the  processes  of  Arith- 

metic ;  illustrating  by  the  arithmetical  solution  of  the 
following  question : — ^A's  money  is  5  times  B's.  If  A 
gain  £20  and  B  lose  £10,  A's  money  will  be  12  times 
B's.     Required  each. 

2.  From  the  axiom  that  ^^  total  operations  may  be  performed 

by  means  of  corresponding  partial  ones  in  any  order," 
prove  the  rule  of  signs  in  multiplication. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  a:*  —  2aj^  -f  5a:*  -f  8x  +  4. 

4.  What  operation  in  common  reduction  is  equivalent  to  re- 

ducing a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms?    Reduce  and  add 
a^^x  ^  *a  +  2j?  ««  +  l 


a^  +  x^  a'2_4  ^(4r-f  l)(jp— 2)' 
Solve  the  following  equations, 

X — 1      X — 2  X  —  3 

(1)    — -2-  +  -3-  =  ^--T2- 
(2.)     V(2ar  +  10)  =.  v^(2.r  +  3)  +  1. 
(3.)    ^  +  2y=7;     .r«  +  3xy  — 5^  =  23. 

/AN     i  +  f ^  3 

^*-^        ^2       2(1  +  V(l  +  ^)}2  -  '^• 

Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  sum  of  their  products  by  a 
and  h  respectively  is  a  given  number  c,  and  the  difference 
of  their  squares  a  given  number  n.  From  the  resuU  de- 
duce the  answer  when  a  and  h  are  equal. 
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ANSWERS. 

1.  The  proceiBes  of  Arithmetic  are  shewn  true  only  in  special 
cases,  whereas  Algebra  generalizes  the  operation  and  shews  they 
would  be  true  in  all  cases  under  the  same  circumstances. 

A  :  B  ::  6  :  1 

A  =  6B. 
A  +  20  :  B  — 10  ::  12  :  1. 
5  B  +  20  :  B  —  10  : :  12  :  1. 
5B  +  20  =  12  B— 120. 
7B  =  140. 
B'8  =  20. 
A's=100. 

2,  Take  (a  +  h)  to  be  multiplied  by  (c  +  rf),  then  we  partially 
multiply  (a  +  b)hj  c  which  =  ac  +  bc;  but  this  is  too  little  by  the 
product  of  (a +  h)hy  d  =  ad  +  bd  which  must  be  added  to  it.  It 
therefore  becomes  ac  +  Ic  +  ad  +  bd,  bo  that  +  X  +  =  +. 
Again,  (a  +  i)  (c  —  cO  =  {« c  +  be)  ^  {ad  +  db)  =  ae  +  be --^  ad -^ 
dh,  so  that  +  X  —  =  — .  Again,  (a  — ft)  {c—d)  =  {aC''bc)'-'{ad 
—bd)  =  e— be—ad  +  W,  so  that  —  x  —  =  +. 


j:«  — 2a^  +  5iB*  +  8a;  +  4  /x^— j»  +  2a?  +  2 


2x3— a;*  — 2:i'*  +  5a:*  +  8a;  +  4 

—  2ic5  +  a:* 

2jc3— 2j:*— 2x  4ar*  +  8a:  +  4 

4a:*— 4x3  +  4  a;« 


2a3— 2ar«  +  4a;  +  2  4a^  —  4x*  +  8a?  +  4 

4a^— 4aj»  +  8a?  +  4 

4,  a:*  — g     a?  (a?  — 1)  _x — 1  ^ 

^r+i~a?  (x+l)"a;+l' 
a;»+2y_      a?(x  +  2)  x     . 

aJ_4       (a;  — 2)(a?  +  2)     X'-''2' 

x'+l  a^+1 

(a:+l)(a?--2)  (a?  +  1)  (j?  —  2)  * 

X— 1   ,     a?  a::*+l  a:*— 3x+2+a^+a?+x'+l 

•'•x+l"*"a;— 2"^(a?+l)(x--2)"~  (x  +  1)  (a?  — 2) 

x*~.2x+3 
(x+l)(a:-2) 
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5.     (I)  a:  — 1     X  — 2  x  — 3 

^^"2—^-y    -  ^-    T2~ 
lar— 6a:  + 6  +  407  — 8  =  12— ar  + 3 
11a:  =  17 


(2)  V(2a:  + 10)  =  V(2ar  +  3)  + 1 

2a:+10  =  2a?  +  3  +  2v'(2a;  +  3)  +  l 
2V(2a;  +  3)  =  6 
4(2a:  +  3)=36 
2a?  +  3  =  9 
2x  =  6 
x  =  3. 

(3)  x  +  Zt/  =  7 

a;*  +  3a?y— ^=23 
a:*  +  4a:y  +  4^  =  49. 


a:y  +  5y*  =  26 
0-^  =  26—5/ 

^  =  --55. 

Substitute  in  1st  equation, 
26 
--6y  +  2y  =  7 

26— V+2/=7y 
3/+7y  =  26 
7       26 
^+3^  =  T 


^^3*^\6/       3^36      36 
,7       .19 

y+e=±6 

,19       7      12  26 


Take  y  =  2 
thena:  +  4  =  7.-.a:  =  3. 
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(^)  ^+¥-^l  +  V(H-ar)]*=^ 

X  a? 

'2~2[l  +  ^/(l+a:)j'  =  ^ 

■  =  *— 4 


[l  +  Va+a;)/ 

a^  _. 

l+2V(l  +  a;)  +  l+«  ""^ 

a^ _, 

a!»  =  2a?[l+V(l+a;)]  +  a!'— 8[1  — v/(l+x)]— 4x 

2«[l+V(l+a?)]  =  8[l  +  V(l  +  «)]— 4x 

4a:  =  (8— 2a;)[l  +  V(l  +  a:)] 

ar  =  (4-»)[l  +  V(l  +  a:)] 

2a;  =  (4— a;)  +  (4— a;)  n/(1  +x) 

3x— 4  =  (4— a;)V(l  +  a;) 

3a?  — 4 

6-  (a:+y)<«  +  (a;+y)i  =  c 

a* — j(*=  n 

a:* — ^  =  n 


2a:»  +  2a:^  =  ^-J+« 

(lT-6)'+"-^ 


^""  .2a:. 

Which  substitute  to  find  x  and  from  that  y. 
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GEOMETRY. 

1.  To  describe  an   equilateral  triangle  upon   a  given  finite 

straight  line.  (Euclid,  Prop.  1.)  Euclid  proved  by 
means  of  a  subsequent  proposition  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  have  a  common  segment  Zeno  objected 
that  this  has  been  assumed  in  Prop.  1.  Shew  how.  By 
what  means  can  the  difficulty  be  removed  ? 

2.  Parallelograms  upon  the  same  base,  and  between  the  same 

parallels,  arc  equal.  Enunciate  the  definition  or  axiom, 
which  is  the  basis  of  Euclid's  general  reasoning,  and 
point  out  the  part  of  your  demonstration  in  which  it  is 
evaded. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 

of  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  e^uares  of  the  two  parts, 
together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts. 
A  modification  of  what  you  have  here  proved  constitutes 
the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root.  What 
is  it? 

4.  Determine  the  shortest  straight  line  which  can  be  drawn 

from  any  point  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  and  also 
the  shortest  straight  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
point  within  the  circle  and  terminated  by  the  circum- 
ference.    (Euclid,  part  of  Props.  7,  8,  and  15,  Book  iii.) 

5.  To  describe  a  triangle  which  shall  have  each  of  the  angles 

at  the  base  double  the  third  angle. 

6.  Equiangular  triangles  have  the  sides  about  equal  angles 

proportionals. 

7.  If  three  squares  be  united  to  form  a  gnomon,  the  gnomon 

can  be  divided  into  four  parts  which  are  capable  of 
forming  a  square,  by  at  least  five  different  processes. 
The  simplest  is  to  cut  off  one  of  the  squares,  and  from 
one  comer  of  the  remaining  double  square  to  cut  off  two 
triangles,  the  sides  of  which  opposite  that  comer  shall  be 
respectively  the  side  of  the  required  square,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  that  side  and  the  side  of  the  removed 
square.  Supply  a  popular  demonstration,  and  any  of  the 
remaining  methods. 
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1«  Let  AB  be  the  giren  finite  straight  line.  From  A  at  the  distance 
AB  describe  the  circle  BOE,  and  from  the  centre  B  at  the  distance 
BA  describe  the  circle  BCE,  and  join  AC  and  BO.  And  because  A  is 
the  centre  of  the  circle  BOE,  AG  =  AB,  for  a  like  reason  BG  =  BA, 
therefore  BG  =  AG,  and  ABG  is  equilateral. 

It  is  assumed  that  AG  and  AB  have  not  a  common  segment.  But 
any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  less  than  two  right  angles,  therefore 
GBA  and  GAB  are  together  less  than  two  right  angles,  and  therefore 
AG  and  AB  can  in  nowise  be  in  the  same  straight  line. 

8.  Let  ABFE  and  GDFE  be 
parallelograms  upon  the  same 
base  £F  and  between  the  same 
parallels  £F  and  AD,  thej  are 
equal.  Because  AB  =  CD  add 
BO  to  each,  therefore  AG  =  Bi>, 
and  CE  =  DF,  and  AE  =  BF,  be- 
ing opposite  sides  of  the  same 
parallelogram,  and  angle  BAE  = 
DBF,  the  exterior  angle,  there- 
fore triangle  AGE  =  triangleDBF. 
Kow,  from  whole  fig.  ADFE  take 

triangle  AGE  and  there  remains  the  parallelogram  OF,  and  take 
triangle  DBF  and  there  remains  parallelogram  AF ;  but  these  in- 
angles  are  equal,  therefore  their  remainders  an  equal,  therefore 
AF  =  CF. 

The  axiom  is,  that  if  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the  remainders 
shall  be  equal.  This  is  evaded,  because  we  haye  only  one  quantity, 
Tiz.,  ADFE,  to  take  the  two  equals  AGE  and  DBF  from. 
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3.  Let  the  line  AB  be  divided  in 
C.  Upon  AB  describe  the  square 
AH ;  draw  GO  parallel  to  AF  or  BH, 
join  BF,  and  through  the  point  of 
intersection  Q  draw  £D  parallel  to 
AB  or  FH.  First,  prove  CD  to  be 
a  square ;  because  AB  =  AF,  angle 
ABF  =  angle  AFB,  because  CG  is 
parallel  to  AF,  the  exterior  angle 
OQB  =  angle  AFB,  therefore  GQB 
=  CBQ,  therefore  CB  =  CQ  =  BD  = 
QD,  because  BD  is  parallel  to  GQ 
i^nd  QD  to  GB,  therefore  GD  is  equi- 
lateral. And  since  AB  meets  the  parallels  CQ  and  BH,  it  makes  angles 
DBG  and  BGQ  =  two  right  angles,  therefore  BGQ  is  a  right  angle,  and 
consequently  the  opposite  angles  of  the  figure  are  right  angles,  and 
it  is  described  on  GB ;  in  the  same  way  EG  may  be  shewn  to  be  a 
square  on  EQ,  that  is,  on  AG.  Again,  AQ  is  a  parallelogram  formed 
by  AG  and  GQ,  i.e,f  by  AG  and  GB,  and  it  is  a  rectangle,  for  the  angle 
at  A  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle  ACQ  is  a  right  angle,  because  BGQ 
is  one,  and  of  course  their  opposite  angles  are  right  angles ;  therefore 
it  is  the  rectangle  contained  by  AG  and  GB  ;  but  AQ  =  QH  being 
complements,  therefore  AQ+QH  =  2  AQ,  or  twice  rectangle  AC'GB. 
But  the  square  of  AB  or  AH  is  made  up  of  the  squares  GD  and  EG, 
and  the  figures  AQ  and  QH,  therefore  AB^  =  AGi-fBC^-f twice  rect- 
angle AG'GB. 

Let  the  line  =  a  and  the  parts  =  b  and  e,  then  a>  =  {h+c)^  =  ^+e*-f. 
Sibc,  which  is  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 

4.  Let  P  be  the  point  and  DF  the 
diameter  and  G  the  centre ;  then  PF 
is  the  shortest,  for  GA  =  GD,  there- 
fore PG-f  GA  =  PD,  but  PG+GA  are 
greater  than  AP,  therefore  PD  is 
greater  than  AP.  In  the  same  way 
it  can  be  shewn  that  these  lines  de- 
crease as  they  recede  from  the  dia^ 
meter,  and  PF  is  the  shortest,  for 
GE  =  GF,  but  GP-f-PE  are  greater 
than  GE,  and  therefore  greater  than 
GF;  take  away  the  common  part 
OP  and  PE  is  greater  than  PF,  so 
that  PF  is  the  shortest  line. 
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Let  D  be  a  point  without  the  circle, 
then  DA  the  pArt  intercepted  between 
the  point  and  the  diameter- is  the  short- 
est which  can  be  drawn  from  D  to  the 
circumference.  Let  0  be  the  centre, 
then  CA  =  CH,  but  CH-f  HD  are  greater 
than  CD,  therefore  HD  is  greater  than 
DA  ;  and  by  B.  I.,  prop.  7th,  CG+QD 
are  greater  than  CH+HD,  therefore  GD, 
is  greater  than  HD ;  and  the  farther 
from  the  diameter  the  greater  the  line, 
therefore  DA  is  the  shortest. 


Let  P  be  the  point  and  0  the  centre  of  the  ^circle  ;  let  CP  be  at 
right  angles  to  AE,  and  OF  to  BD,  therefore  BD  and  AE  are  bisected 
in  F  and  P,  and,  therefore  AE  =  2AP 
and  BD  =  2BF.  Join  AC  and  BO,  and 
therefore  CA  =  BC,  therefore  BC^  =  C A^, 
and  CB«  =  BF«+FC8,  and  CA^  =  CP»+ 
AP2,  therefore  BF^+FC^  =  AP«+PC2 ; 
but  it  should  have  been  supposed  that 
FC  is  less  than  PC,  and  that  if  we  take 
from  the  above  equals  FC^  and  PC  then 
BF2  is  greater  than  AP^,  or  BF  is  greater 
than  AP,  and  therefore  2BF  or  BD  is 
greater  than  2AP  or  AE,  so  that  the 
reason  why  BF  is  greater  than  AP  is 

because  FC  is  less  than  PC,  therefore  the  least  line  drawn  through 
a  point  in  a  circle  has  the  largest  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

6.  Let  the  triangles  ABC  and  EOD  be 
equiangular,  the  sides  about  the  equal 
angles  are  proportional.  Let  them  be 
so  placed  that  the  bases  BC  and  CD 
may  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  and 
the  angle  ECD  be  exterior  to  its  equal 
angle  ABC,  and  the  angle  ACB  to  the 
angle  EDC,  in  which  case  ED  is  paral- 
lel to  AC.  Produce  ED,  and  because 
the  angles  EDC-f-DBA  are  less  than  two  right  angles,  DE  and  BA 
if  produced  will  meet ;  let  them  meet  in  F,  then  ACEF  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  therefore  AC  is  parallel  to  FD.  By  B.  YI.,  prop.  2, 
BA  :  AF  ::  BC  :  CD,  but  AF  =  EC,  therefore  BC  :  CE  ::  BC  :  CD, 
and  therefore  AB  :  BC  : :  EC  :  CD.  In  the  same  way,  as  EC  is 
parallel  to  AF,  it  can  be  shewn  that  DE  :  DC  ::  CA  :  CB,  and  there- 
fore CA:  BA  ::DE:  EC. 
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TRIGONOMETRY,  &c. 

1.  State  the  simplest  relations  which  exist  between   radiiu, 

sine,  cosine,  tangent,  secant,  cotangent,  cosecant,  and 
versed-sine. 

2.  To  a  certain  radios  the  cosine  of  30°  is  5.     What  is  that 

radius;  and  what  is  the  tangent  of  120°  to  the  same 
radios? 

3.  The  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the  sines 

of  the  angles  opposite  them. 

4.  Write  down  illtb  roles  for  the  solotion  of  a  triangle,  when 

one  angle  and  two  sides  are  given.  Apply  them  to  the 
following  problem :  The  sides  are  100  and  100^2,  and 
the  angle  opposite  ,the  former  is  45°,  required  the  other 
angles  and  side. 

5.  Civil  engineers  allow  8  inches  per  mile  for  the  depression 

doe  to  the  corvatore  of  the  earth.  What  does  this  sop- 
pose  the  earth's  diameter  to  be  and  its  volume  ? 


ANSWERS. 


1.  Suppose  rad.  =  1, 

BC      .  AB     _       . 

-=sm.A,^^  =  Co8.A, 

BC     ,       .   AB        ^    . 
—  =  tan.  A,  : —  =  cot.  A. 
AB  '  liC  ' 

AC  ,    AC 

^-  =  86C.A,g-^,  =  C08eC, 

.•.  siQ.  A,  = ,  COS.  A  = 


see.  A 

1  *  1 

tan.  A  =    -  --  ,  cot.  A  =  ^ r  , 

cot.  A  tan.  A ' 

sec.  A  =    T-,co8ec.  A 


cos.  A  SID.  A 

Vers.  sin.  =  1  —  cos. 

sin. 
tan.  =  — 

cos. 

sin.  =  1  —  cos." 
COS.-  1 — sin." 
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2.  Co8.  30^  torad.  1-^ 
2 

v/3  v/3       10       10" 

-giS  ::1  :5-i-  —  =  —  «  ^-^  =  57  =  rad.  of  cos.  30°  to  rad.  5, 

tan.  120°  =  tan.  (18°— 120°)  =  tan.  f50°  =  ^3  to  rad.  1, 

/.  1  :  5  ::  V3  :  5^3  =  6  X  173  =  865  =  tan.  of  120°  to  rad.  5. 


Let  ABO  be  the  triangle  ; 
draw  from  0  a  perpendicular 
CD,  then  CD  =  sin.  A.AC  = 
Bin.  B3C. 

.-.  Sin.  A  :  sin.  B  : :  BC  :  AC ; 

Draw  AE  perpendicular  on  CB  or  CB  produced, 

AE  =  AC-  sin.  C  =  AB-  sin.  B, 

.'.  sin.  C  :  «in.  B  : :  AB  :  AC, 

.\  sin.  A  :  sin.  B  :  sin.  0  : :  BC  :  AC  :  AB  as  a 

4.  Suppose  AC,  CB,  and  angle  C  to 
be  given,  then  rule  is, — 

Sum  of  the  two  sides  (containing 
given  angle)  is  to  their  difference  as 
the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  the 
angles  at  the  base  is  to  the  tangent  of 
half  their  difference  ;  half  the  sum  = 
^  (180 — angle  C),  then  having  found 
the  half  sum, 

I  sum  +  4  diff.  =  greater  angle, 

}  sum --^  diff.  =  less  angle  ; 

then  having  the  angles,  sin.  A  :  sin  . 


Here  the  case  is  simple, — 
a  :  b  i:  sin.  A  :  sin.  B, 
180— (B  +  A)  =  C,and 
sin.  A  :  sin.  C  : :  a  :  c. 


2   F 
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But  if  the  ride  AB,  opporite  the 
given  angle,  be  the  less  of  the  two 
rides  given,  then  the  case  is  doubt- 
ful, as  we  may  BA'  =  BA  without 
changing  rither  of  the  given  values. 

The  given  caM  appears  ambiguous  at  first,  but  by  operation  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  right  angled  triangle. 


loovt 


BC  :  AC  ::  sin.  45^  :  rin.  B 
100  :  100  V2::  ^^  :  rin.  B 

100  Vsx^    ^, 

^'-^^     100     -:jE=' 

.-.  angle  B  =  90* 

.-.  angle  0  =  45,  and  AB  =  100  =  BC. 

17f?0  X  3  X  12  =  63360. 
8)63360 

7920  =  diameter. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.  Explain  elective  afi&nity,  and  give  an  example.     State  the 

grounds  on  which  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  real 
but  only  circumstantial  afiSnity. 

2.  Explain  the  trade  winds.     How  are  our  prevalent  east  winds 

of  spring  connected  with  them  ? 

3.  What  are  the  laws  which  reduce  Optics  to  Geometry  ? 

4.  The  existence  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  renders 

Archimedes'  boast^  that,  give  him  a  fulcrum,  he  could 
move  the  world,  somewhat  empty.  State  that  principle, 
and  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  motion. 

5.  If  1  lb.  of  water  at  100**  be  mixed  with  10  lbs.  of  mercury 

at  200°,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  125°. 
Required  the  specific  heat  of  mercury ;  and  hence  infer' 
the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  that  liquid  for  filling 
thermometer  tubes. 


ANSWERS. 


1.  It  is  that  law  by  which  one  body  will  enter  more  readily  into  union 
with  a  second  body  than  with  a  third,  thus,  suppose  A,  B,  C,  to  represent 
three  bodies,  of  which  A  and  B  have  a  greater  affinity  for  one  another 
than  A  and  0  have,  and  suppose  A  and  0  to  form  already  one  compound 
body,  and  that  B  is  presented  to  this  compound,  then  A  will  leave  G  to 
combine  with  B,  and  0  will  be  disengaged.    The  formula  is — 


AB 


The  grounds  we  go  upon  are,  that  we  can  get  each  of  the  simple 
bodies  back  by  some  chemical  process,  and  every  body  will  not  enter 
readily  into  composition  with  another ;  thus,  oil  and  water,  if  shaken 
together,  though  they  appear  a  pure  compound,  if  allowed  to  settle, 
will  become  quite  separate. 
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4'r 


2.  When  the  air  near  the  equator  becomes  vevy  much  heated,  a 
c        partial  Tacuum  is  created,  and  the  cold  wind  from 

either  pole  rushes  in  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
air  that  has  risen  and  flowed  oyer  the  surface  of 
the  cold  air.  If  the  earth  were  stationaiy  it  would 
be  a  south  and  north  wind,  but  if  we  suppose 
CB  equal  to  the  current  of  air,  and  AB  equal 
to  the  yelocitj  of  revolution,  in  which  case  the 
appearance  of  a  wind  fron^  the  east  is  occasioned 
because  of  the  air  not  partaking  of  the  earth*s 
revolution,  so  that  when  these  two  forces  meet 
there  is  caused  a  north-east  wind,  ED  from  the 
north,  and  a  south-east  wind  from  the  south. 

3.  That  a  ray  of  light  moves  in  a  straight  line-^that  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection — that  the  ray  in  passing 
from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  is  refracted  away  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  near  it  in  passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer. 

5.  1  lb.  water  100°  ) 
10  lbs.  mer.  200°  J 
The  water  gains  25°  and  the  mercury  loses  75°,  that  is,  every  pound 
loses  7^^  therefore  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  to  specific  heat  of  water 
as  7^  :  25,  or  1 :  3,  &c.  So  that  mercury  is  better  adapted  for  filling 
thermometers,  being  less  aflfected  by  heat. 


125  "mixture. 
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NOTICE  CIRCULATED  ALONG  WITH  THE  FOREGOING 
PAPERS  AFTER  THE  EXAMINATION. 

To  Candidates  preparing  for  Examination  in  September  1854, 
the  following  hints  may  be  of  consequence  : — 

1.  In  examining  on  C^graphy,  a  familiar  acquaintance  must 
be  presumed  with,  at  least,  the  outline  of  the  Geography  of  the 
globe  at  large,  and  its  great  leading  features  and  countries.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  knowledge  as  extensive  as  possible  of  Phy- 
sical Geography  were  in  a  very  high  degree  desirable.  But  the 
examination  will  mainly  turn  upon  the  detailed  Geography 
of  Europe — more  particularly  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
together  with  that  of  ancient  Palestine.  Questions  in  Classical 
Geography  will  be  confined  to  ancient  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor. 

2.  The  examination  on  History  and  Chronology  will  relate, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  principal  events  and  dates  in  these  four 
departments — Sacred,  British,  Grecian,  and  Roman  History. 

3.  In  the  department  of  English,  a  general  acquaintance  may 
be  expected  with  the  history  of  English  Literature,  its  chief 
epochs,  and  their  characteristics;  together  with  the  lives,  and 
leading  works  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  great  writers  in  each 
period.  On  this  subject  Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature 
may  be  recommended ;  or  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English 
Literature  will  furnish  the  Student  with  a  valuable  series  of 
appropriate  specimens,  in  addition  to  a  critical  history  of  the 
same  subject.  >  The  main  object  and  drift  of  the  examination, 
however,  will  be  to  test,  with  reference  to  a  particular  passage, 
the  Candidate's  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  structure  of  the 
English  language— it»  etymology  and  syntax,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  general  grammar  to  the  construction 
and  resolution  of  English  phrases  and  sentences.  Critical  taste, 
iicuteness,  and  general  scholarship,  will  not,  of  course,  be  over- 
looked.    The  principal  recommendation  to  be  given  under  this 
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head  is,  the  attentive  stndy  of  some  such  treatiBe  on  the  struc- 
ture and  grammar  of  the  English  language,  as  Latham's  Ele- 
mentary English  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Schools;  or,  better 
still,  Latham's  Handbook  of  the  English  Language. 

4.  The  field  of  Examination  for  September  1854,  will  be 
limited  in  Latin  to  the  Gkrmania  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Third 
Book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  along  with  a  Latin  version ;  in 
Greek  to  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  the  First  Book  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  and  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad. 

5.  In  the  study  of  Greek,  accuracy  and  precision  should  be 
aimed  at  from  the  outset.  With  this  view  the  Student  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  confine  his  reading  for  some  time  to  Atdc 
prose  alone;  endeavouring  by  rigorous  practice  to  acquire  an 
exact  mastery  of  its  common  forms  of  inflexion  and  conjugation, 
whether  regular  or  irregular,  and  a  firm  hold  of  the  ordinary 
Greek  Grammar.  And  for  the  same  end,  while  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  higher  acquirements  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction into  the  Examination  Paper  of  a  short  passage  firom 
Homer,  the  main  and  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
examination  will  always  be  made  to  turn  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Attic  prose.  In  the  next  place,  while  the  Gram- 
mar which  the  Student  employs  should  be  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy, his  Lexicon  should  not  only  be  equally  so,  but  corres- 
pond with  the  former  as  closely  as  possible.  Those  of  Liddel 
and  Sc(3tt,  of  Donnegan,  and  of  Dunbar,  may  be  recommended. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  in  reading  the  Student  should 
constantly  have  at  hand,  and  refer  to,  his  List  of  Irregular  and 
Defective  Verbs,  with  their  several  parts  in  use,  and  their  modes 
of  conjugation. 

6.  For  attaining  due  proficiency  in  Geometry,  little  can  be 
suggested  beyond  a  careful  study  of  Euclid,  and  the  actual 
application  of  the  different  propositions,  as  they  are  successively 
acquired,  to  the  solution  of  exercises. 

7.  With  respect  to  Arithmetic,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  that  a  loose  facility  of  mere  calculation  is  not  enough ; 
that  the  theory — ^the  ground  and  reason  of  the  several  rules  and 
processes  should  be  clearly  understood,  by  the  help  of  some  such 
treatise  as  De  Morgan's,  or  Professor  Thomson's  of  Glasgow, 
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and,  in  particnlar,  that  Proportion  and  Fractional  Arithmetic 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  In  future  examinationsj  the  ex- 
hibition of  high  proficiency  in  the  principles,  and  of  great  readiness 
in  the  processes  of  Arithmeticj  wiU  be  strictly  demanded. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  perceive  of  late,  the  indications  of  a 
marked  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  several  of  the  subjects  of 
examination, — especially  Geography,  English  Literature,  His- 
tory, and  Chronology. 

Still,  however,  the  attention  of  Candidates  is  particularly  re- 
quested to  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Greek. 

Edihburoh,  IH  Oeidher  1853. 


APPENDIX  IL 


LIST  OF  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTERS 
AND  ASSISTANT-SUBSTITUTES,  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ABER- 
DEEN, BANFF,  AND  MORAY,  FROM  1833  TO  1854. 


THE  TBIBD  COLUMN  CONTAllia  THK  CAUSB  OF  THS  VACANCiM  AT  TUK  APPODTTMBNT  OV 

NSW  TEACHERS. 


1888  John  Sharpe,    . 

1887  Charles  Forbes. 

1883  George  Gilzean, 
1839  John  Mnrdoch, 

1844  Charles  Grant. 

1838  Wm.  Macdonald, 

1845  James  Ghrant. 

1888  Andw.  Thomson, 
1845  Charles  Begg,  . 
1847  John  Niel,   .    . 
1854 


5      ...    Glentannkb,    1844  James  Ogg,      .    , 
1847  Andrew  Christie. 


Absbdour,    . 
Abkbloub,    . 

Abkbnbtht,  . 
Adotvb,   .    . 


Appointed  Minister   of 
New  Pitsligo. 


Died. 

Adhered  to  Free  Church, 
now  Minister  of  Free 
Church,  Grange. 


Died. 


Died. 
Died, 
Died. 


Alfobd, 
Alvah, 

Alvbs, 


1888  Hugh  M'Connach. 

1833  Andw.  Todd,    .    . 
1841  Andw.  Wilson,     . 

1850  James  Duncan. 

1838  George  Wilson,     . 

1848  James  Mackie, 
1850  Chas.  Stewart, 
1854  Alcxr.  F.  Smart. 


Resigned. 


Minister  of  Alvah. 
Rector  of  John  Watson's 
Institution,  Edin. 


WenttoMaltaasTeacher 
in  con.  with  Free  Ch. 
Minister  of  Alves. 
Missionary  at  Carluke. 
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AUCDINDOIB, 


10  auchtkbliss,    .    . 
Banobobt  Dkvbnick, 

Banfp,  Hilltown,  . 
bslrblvik,    .    .    . 

Belub,     .... 

lo   BiRNUEy       .... 


Bl&SB, 


BODABM, 


838  Andrew  Robb, 
884  Harry  Nicoll,   . 


848  John  Christie,  . 

849  Wm.  Gordon. 

888  Alex.  Gordon,  . 
846  Thos.  M.  Pirie. 

888  Robert  Adams, 
886  P.  M'G.  Grant, 
844  John  Webster, 
852  Wm.  Skinner. 

839  John  Soutter. 


838  Francis  Hay,  .  .  . 
841  Wm.  Thomson,  ^sst., 
848  Wm.ficroggie,   do.,   . 

846  John  Jack. 

838  James  Milne. 

847  A.  Anderson,  Asst. 

888  John  Wink,      .     .     . 

840  David  Ross,  Asst. 

841  Wm.  Cameron,  do. 

842  Archd.  Wright,  do.,  . 

848  James  Forsyth,  do. 
846  Wm.  MTherson,  do., 

848  Robt.  Smith,  do.,  .     . 

849  James  Wilson,  do. 
852  Wm.  Masson. 

888  James  Smith,  .  .  . 
848  John  Middleton,   .    . 


847  Alex.  Esson. 

888  George  Gray,  . 

848  John  Clarke,    . 
868  Wm.  Burgess. 


Died. 

Resimed,  now  Minister 

of  Free  Church,  Auch- 

indoir. 
Minister  of  Kildrummy. 


Minister  of  Forglen. 


Died. 

Min'*  of  Auchterderran. 

Minister  of  Strichen. 


Died  1846. 

Minister  of  Belhelvie. 
Died. 


Died  1862. 


tiohoolmaster  of  Rothes. 

Schoolmaster  of  St.  An- 
drewsy  Lhanbryd. 

Schoolmaster  of  Knock- 
ando. 


Died. 

Minister  of  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Dunfermline, 
now  of  Glenmuick. 


Minister  of  Rothea 
Minister  at  Grantown. 
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Botbiphmh,  .    . 

.    1888  Peter  Cameron,    ...    Died  1858. 

1850  William  Masson,  Jr.  AssL 

1851  Wm.  Robb/do. 
1858  Alex.  CarmichaeL 

BOUKTO,  .     .     . 

.    1888  James  MeamB. 

» 

20  BOTKBIX,  .      .      . 

.    1888  John  Wishart.  .    .    . 
1884  Qeo.  Hepburn. 

.    Resigned. 

Cabbach,  .    .    . 

.    1888  Wm.  Ronald. 

JCaxbmmt,  .    .    . 

.    1888  James  Green,  .    .    . 
1880  James  Wilson,      .    . 
1844  James  Wilson,      .    . 
1852  John  Annand. 

.    Died. 

.    Minister  of  Eniie. 

.    Minister  of  SaTooh. 

CbapilGaiuoob, 

.     1888  Andrew  Panton,   .    . 
1884  Wm.  Smith,  Asst,    . 
1835  Wm.  Smith.      .    .    . 
1842  Geo.  Jameson, .    .    . 

1848  Thos.  W.  Dawson,     . 
1858  George  Selby. 

.    Resigned. 

.    Died. 

Chapel,  Aberdeen,  now 
Minister  of  Grange. 
Minister  of  Monymnsk. 

Clatt,  .... 

.    1888  Alex.  Low, .... 
1884  John  Minto. 

.    Minister  of  Keig. 

25  Clukt,     .    ,    . 

.    1888  Geo.  Thomson,      .    . 
1851  Robert  Milne. 

.    Min%  M^Nab,  Canada. 

C0U>IT0N%     .      . 

.    1888  Francis  Beattie. 

COVLL,  .... 

.    1888  John  Henderson,  .    . 

.    Died. 

CRATHIlt, 


1884  Alex.  Henderson,  Asst. 
1886  Colin  Stewart,      .    .    . 

1888  Theodore  Allan,    .    .    . 
1847  John  Rannie. 

1888  Donald  Stewart,   .    .    . 


1883  James  R.  M'Farlane, 
1848  Joseph  Copland. 


MinisteryValeofClwydd, 
F.  C,  East  Anstralia. 
Died. 


Presented  to  R**  Bounty 
Mission,  Glengaim, 
now  Minister  of  Free 
Church,  Coldstone. 

Scotch  Chaplain  at  Ma- 
dras. 
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Cbocohd,  .    .    . 
80  CmomDAJM  Adtib, 


CauDO, 


...     B0QBK41, 
CVLUN,      .      .      . 

CmJALMonDy     . 

86  Daiiab,    .    .    . 

DAYuyt,    .    .    . 

Dub,  Old,    .    . 


...    Shaiina8» 

...      ClOOHAll, 

40  Dbskvord,    .    . 


1888  James  Wattie. 

1883  William  Gordon,  . 
1888  James  Grant,  .  . 
1848  Peter  Gordon, .    . 

1861  James  M'Donald. 

1888  John  Mackenzie,  . 

1884  John  Wilson,  Asst, 


1887  John  DaTidson,  do., 
1848  Robt  Wilson,  do., 
1844  Robt  Dawson,  do., 
1861  Robt  Dawson. 

1848  Alex.  Black. 

1884  Robt  Lines. 

1886  Robt  Macpherson,  Asst 
1847  Geo.  Edwards,  do. 

1849  Alex.  C.  Webster,  do. 

1888  Andrew  Allan. 

1838  James  Tonng. 

1838  James  Clark,  .  .  . 
1849  Gordon  Ingram,  .  . 
1864  J.  G.  Grant 

1888  Alex.  Webster,     .    . 

1887  Alex.  Shepherd,  Asst, 
1840  James  Cmden,     .    . 
1842  Alex.  Milne,    .    .    . 
1844  Wm.  Cmiokshank,    . 
1860  Robt  Wilson. 

1888  David  Wood. 
1888  Jas.  Anderson. 
1888  Geo.  Wright,    .    .    . 
1846  Frauds  W.  Grant,    . 


1860  James  Allan. 


Died. 

Minister  of  KirkmichaeL 
Schoohnaster  at  Tomin- 
touL 


Died. 

Assistant  to  Minister  of 
Rothiemay,  afterwards 
Private  Tutor,  Oxford, 
&a 

Schoolmaster  of  Ellon. 

Schoolmaster  of  Dyoe. 

Elected  Schoolmaster. 


Died. 

Minister  at  Macdnff. 

Died. 

Assistant,  New  Deer. 

Minister  of  Tyrie. 

Minister  of  Tough. 

Resigned. 


Died. 

Minister  at  Grantown, 
now  Minister  of  Knoo- 
ando. 
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Drainii, 


1838  Peter  Durno,    .    .    . 

1839  James  R.  Sutherland, 


1846  Geo.  W.  Kemp, 
1846  Alex.  Milne. 


MiniBter  of  Woodside, 
Aberdeen,  now  of 
Northmaying. 

Resigned.  See  Slains 
and  Dyce. 


Dkcmbladb, 


1838  Wm.  Rainy,  .  . 
1884  Alex.  Rainy,  Asst., 
1842  Alex.  Rainy,  .  . 
1844  John  Souter. 


Died. 

Elected  Schoolmaster. 

Minister  of  Dmmblade. 


Dbvmoar, 


1888  Alex.  Reid, .     . 
1848  John  Daridson. 


Resigned. 


DuFFus,    ....     1888  John  Riach,     .    . 
1848  Wm.  OgilYie,  Asst, 

1844  Andw.  Christie,  do., 
1846  James  Spence,  do., 

1853  James  M<Kimmie,  do 
1868  James  Bain,  do.,  . 

1854  James  Bain. 


Died. 

Schoolm'*  of  New  Spynie, 
now  Minister  of  East 
Church,  Aberdeen. 

Assistant  to  School- 
master of  Keig. 

Teacher  in  Jno. Watson's 
Institution,  Edlnr. 

Elected  Schoolmaster. 


45    DUTHIL, 


1888  Wm.  Dunbar, 


1844  Patrick  Grant, 
1860  W.  C.  M.  Grant, 

1868  John  Robertson. 


Resigned,  and  went  t4> 

North  America. 
Minister  of  Tenandry. 
Minister    of    Cflfimoch, 

Ross-shire. 


Dtcb, 


1888  JohnRae,    .    . 

1889  Wm.  Thomson, 


1842  Robt.  Cruickshank, 
1844  Robt  Wilson,  .    . 
1850  Geo.  W.  Kemp. 


Died. 

Assistant  Schoolmaster, 

Belhelvie. 
Died. 
Schoolmaster  of  Deer. 


Dtkb, 1883  Wm.  Ogilvie. 
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£ouT, 1888  Wm.  Malcolm, ....    Died. 

1883  Wm.  Malcolm,  Jun.,  Asst.,  Elected  Schoolmaster. 
1846  Wm.  Malcolm. 


EOIXKKLLIK, 


50  EiiLOir, 


1888  Thos.  Donald,  . 
1886  Alex.  CouU,  . 
1848  John  Forbes. 

1883  WUliam  Lillie, 
1844  John  Davidson. 


...    TiLLTDisK,  .    1886  Andw.  Findlater,  , 

1886  Alex.  Bisset,     .    . 
1841  William  Hay. 
FiNTBAT,  ....     1883  Wm.  Leslie,      .     . 


1838  J.  F.  M.  Cock,i 
1842  David  Milne. 


FoBOTCE,  ....  1833  Wm.  Crnickshank,  . 
1844  James  Steinson,  Asst. 
1846  Geo.  Stephen. 


...     Portsoy,. 

55  FORGLEH,         .     . 
FORQUK,     .     .     . 


Died. 

Minister  of  Alves. 


Minister  of  Wick. 


Teacher  in  Merchiston 
Academy,  afterwards 
Superintendent  of 
Government  Normal 
School,  Montreal,  af- 
terwards Rector  of 
Gordon's  Hospital. 

Chaplain  of  Aberdeen 
Prison,  now  Minister 
at  Amsterdam. 


Assistant  and  Successor 
to  Minister  of  Fintray, 
afterwards  Blinister  of 
Turriflf, 

Minister  of  Rathen. 


Died. 


1847  W.  B.  Moyes. 

1888  John  Webster.  ' 

1851  John  Webster,  Jun.,  Asst. 

1838  Geo.  Webster. 

1849  Geo.  Rutherford,  Asst. 

1851  Wm.  Macleod,  do. 


WkluovYthax,  1848  Alex.  M« William. 
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FOTEBAX, 


1888  A.  G.  Low,  .  .  . 
1886  B.  A.  Gordon,  .  . 
1841  James  Newlftads, . 

1848  James  Peter,    .    . 


1849  James  Anderson. 


Minister  of  Maxykiit. 

Died. 

Minister  ofSt.  dsmeiift^s, 
Aberdeen. 

Assistant  to  Blinisiflrs 
of  Arbnthnot»  Monj- 
mnsk,  and  Deer. 


FKAsmBumoH, 
60  Fttib,      .    . 


1888  Wm.  Woodman. 

1888  John  Stott 
1844  Wm.  Christie,  Asst, . 
1846  Alex.  Milne,     do., 
1846  Wm.  Gordon,  do.,    . 
1849  John£werdine,do.,    . 
1861  Jas.  Davidson,  do. 


Sohoolmr*  of  Mamoeh. 

Do.      ofDrainie. 

Do.      of  Anohindoir. 
Bengned. 


Gamub, 


1888  Alex.  Whyte,   . 

1841  Chas.  Lawie,    . 
1846  W.  D.  Geddes, . 


1848  David  Chalmers. 


Ifinister   of  Burghead. 

now  of  Ganisbaj. 
Died. 
Master     of   Grammar 

School,  Aberdeen,  and 

snooeeded  Dr.  Melvin 

asBeotor. 


MAODurf,    .    1888  Ales.  Tocher. 

1884  James  Smith,  Asst, 

1844  John  Leask,     .    . 
1847  Walter  Grigor. 


Teacher   in   Peterhead 

Academy. 
Bector  of  Banff  Acad. 


Gaktlt,    .    . 


1888  J.  Cordiner,     .    . 
1884  James  AUardyce, 

1840  Wm.  Ingram,  .    . 

1848  John  Wilson,   .     . 
1846  Wm.  Smith. 


Minister  of  Forgue. 
Besigned,  now  Minister 

ofBowden. 
Minister  of  Free  Church, 

Bothiemaj. 
Died. 


GL4SS, 


66  QuDrBUcncR, 


1888  C.  Croickshank, 

1887  Arthur  Stephen. 

1888  John  Forbes,    . 

1889  Wm.  Beid. 


Emigimted  to  Berbioe. 


Besigned. 
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GuHMUiOK,  .    .    .    1888  James  Smith. 


Qkamoi, 


HUNTLT,     . 


IXflOH,  .     .      . 

70  Ihybravon,    . 


IXTIBKlITBirT, 

bmotuKT,     . 
Kno,   .    .    . 


HWTBf 

76  Kuthball,  . 
Kjdoiat,  .    . 

KiLDBUNXT, 


1883  John  Edwards,      .    . 

1841  Arthur  Gerrard. 

1888  William  Hay,  .    .    . 

1887  Wm.  Donald,    .    .    . 

1849  John  Maodonald. 

1888  Gha&  Norrie. 

1888  James  Ghree. 
1840  J.  R.  Beid,  Aast 

1844  James  Chree,  Jun.,  do. 

1845  James  Grant,  do. 

1846  Dand  Whyte,  do.»     . 
1849  Wm.  Stewart,  do. 

1860  Geo.  Coull,  do. 

1861  Wm.  Burgess,  do.,     . 
1868  John  McDonald,  do. 

1888  Alex.  Morrison. 

1888  Geo.  Croicksbank. 

1888  Gordon  Baebum. 

1889  Alex.  Milne,  Asst,    . 

1842  John  Watt,  do.,    .    . 

1846  Andrew  Christie,  do., 

1847  Peter  Eeay,  do.,  .    . 
1860  Wm.  Skinner,  do.,     . 

1862  Lewis  Beaton,  do. 

1888  James  Smith. 


Ifinister  of  Mamoch. 


Died. 

Minister,  St  John's,  New 
Brunswick. 


Sohoolmr.  of  Cortachy. 
Schoolmr*  of  Boharm. 


1888  Geo.  PhUp, .    .    . 

1889  James  Greig,  .    . 

1848  David  Brown. 
1888  Andw.  Stevenson. 
1888  Wm.  Christie. 


Schoolmaster    of    Old 

Deer. 
Schoolmaster  of  Bathen. 

Do.      of  Glentanner. 
Asst.  at  Einnethmoni. 
Sohoolm'-  ofBanchory  D. 


Died.    . 

Minister  of  Chapel  Ga- 
riocL 
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KiNCABDiNB  O'NeiL)   1838  John  Gnssick,     . 
18i0  Wm.  Pine  Smith, 

1840  Jftmed  Hogg. 


Died. 

Master  West**  Academy, 
Aberdeen,  now  Minis- 
ter of  Free  Ch.,  Keig. 


T0RPHIM8|    .     1883  Alex.  Rosa. 

1841  David  Smith,  Aaat., 
1848  John  Forbes,  do. 
1860  Benj.  Reid,  do. 


Schoolmaster  of  Skene. 


BO 


TOBifAViKN,      1838  Geo.  Reid. 


KiNKLLAB,       . 


1888  John  Barclay. 

1842  Geo.  Melvin,  Asst,   . 

1848  John  Souter,  do.,  .    . 

1844  George  Robertson,  da, . 

1845  Geo.  Smith,  do.,    .    . 
1860  John  Joss,  do. 


Schoolmaster  of  Tarres. 

Do.     of  Drumblade. 

Do.     of  Lonmay. 
Resigned. 


Kino  Edwabd, 


1888  Jas.  Steinson. 
1846  Alex.  Smith,  Asst, 
1862  John  Milne,  do. 


Went  to  America. 


KUTLOSS,    .      . 


1838  James  White. 
1886  John  M'Kinnell,  Asst 
1886  John  Forbes,  do.,      . 
1889  John  Bremner,  do.,   . 

1846  P.  McGregor,  do. 

1847  Chas.  Stewart,  dc    . 
1860  John  Prophit,  do. 
1862  John  Knight,  do. 


Resigned. 
Missionary,  GlenliTat 

Schoolmaster  of  AWes. 


KlXNnBMOKT, 


1888  Alex.  Minty. 

1848  James  Grant,  Asst^ 

1860  Peter  Keay,  do. 

1861  P.  A.  Wilson,  do. 


86  KurroRi,  . 


1883  James  Smith, 
1836  John  Brotchie. 


.    Died. 


KlBKMICOABL, 


1848  John  Fraser,    . 
1846  Alex.  Cameron. 


Resigned. 
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KnUdHOBAKL^TOMIKTOULy 


Knookakdo, 


Elobibb, 


90   LlOOBKL,     .      . 

...      CVBBNIB,  . 

LnuB, .    .    .    , 


LOOTB  BUCBAN, 


LONCWISI, 


96 


MmiiAw, 


ROBA, 


Schoolmr-  Kirkmiobael. 
Minister  of  Ordiquhill. 
Minister  of  Stralocfa . 


Died. 

SchoolmasterofFordyce. 

Minister  at  Grantown, 

afterwards  of  Forres. 


Schoolm'-  of  Aberlonr. 


3  John  Fraser,  .    . 
842  James  Grant, 

847  Patrick  Gordon,  . 
868  B.  B.  Burgess. 

838  James  Bussell,  . 
836  Geo.  Stephen,  . 
846  James  Keith, 

862  Robt.  Smith. 

883  Charles  Grant,  . 
844  Jas.  Croickshank. 

848  Lewis  Grant. 

838  Chas.  Homphiy. 
883  Andw.  Malcolm. 


833  Joseph  BeaUie,         .    Died  1864. 
863  Alex.  Young,  Asst 

863  Alex.  Machardy,  do..    Elected  Schoolmaster. 

864  Alexander  Machardy. 

833  George  Carr,       .    .    Died  1863. 

887  Nathaniel  Wilson,  Asst. 

839  Robt.  Nicol,  do. 

844  Wm.  Robertson,  do. 

.847  Gordon  Lilly,  do. 

.848  John  Cnshny,  do., 

848  OliTer  Forbes,  do. 

861  Wm.  Jafirey,  da, 

868  Wm.  Jaffrey. 


Minister  of  Speymouth. 
Elected  Schoolmaster. 


883  James  Adams, 
837  William  Leslie, 

.843  Charles  Lawie, 
846  Wm.  Center. 

833  Chas.  Farqnhar, 

834  John  Farqnhar. 

888  Robert  Forbes, 
840  James  Walker,    . 


1848  John  Beaton. 
20 


Died. 

Minister  of  Free  Church, 

Macduff. 
Schoolmaster  of  Gamrie. 


Died. 


Emigrated  to  New  Zea- 
land. 

Appointed  to  Preaching 
Station,  Boddam,  Pe- 
terhead, now  Minister 
ofClatt 
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LoNUAT,      .    .    .    1833  James  Davidson,  .    .     .    Died. 
1834  James  Ross,  AbsI. 
1841  James  Ross,     ....    Resigned. 
1845  Geo.  Robertson. 


KiNiNMONTH,  1833  Alex.  Stronacli. 
St.  Cohb*s,     1838  Robt.  Milne. 


1841  Archibald  Reith.  .    . 

.    Left. 

1841  John  Alexander,  .    . 

.    Teacher  of  Free  Church 
School  at  Drofflblade. 

1844  F.  W.  Grant,    .    .    . 

.    Schoolmaster  of  Desk- 
fonL 

1846  John  Davidson,     .    . 
1848  William  Shand. 

.    Schoolmaster,  Dramoak . 

100  LUMPHANAN,      .      . 

1838  Alex.  Birnie. 

1860  John  Cameron,  Asst. 

1862  John  Smith,  do. 

Maknoch,    .    .     . 

1888  Alex.  Peters,   .    .    . 

.     Died. 

1834  James  Largue,      .    . 
1846  Wm.  Christie. 

.    Teacher  of  Smith's  Bur- 
sars, Fordyce. 

Mbthlick,  .    .    . 

1838  George  Pirie,^  .    .    . 
1844  John  Pine,  Aast.,      . 
1861  Alexander  Gray. 

.     Died. 
.     Lied. 

...    Imyeribbie, 

1860  AlAX.  Fraser. 

Midmab,     .    .    . 

1833  Geo.  Mortimer. 

105   MONQUHITIEB, 

1833  Alex.  Cheyne. 

MOMIMUSK,        .      . 

1833  Lewis  A.  Doff, .    .    . 

1834  John  Forbes,  Asst. 
1840  James  G.  Riaoh,  .    . 

.     Died. 

.    MmisterofCulter. 

1843  James  L.  Blake,   .    . 

.    Missionary,      Inveresk, 
afterwards    Minister 
ofStobo. 

1840  John  Donald,  .     .    . 

.    Died. 

1849  Dim.  Anderson. 

MoBTLACH,       .    .     1833  J.  A.  Cruickshank, 
1887  John  Bllacpherson. 


Minister  of  Mortlach. 
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Nbw  Dbkb,  .  .  1838  Tho8.  Chalmers,  .  . 
1885  James  Murray,  ABst, 
1840  Alex.  Shepherd,  do., . 


1844  Peter  FBrquharson. 

..\     Savoch,     .    1833  James  Mair. 

1851  James  Msir,  Jun.,  Asst. 

110      ...     Whitbbillb,  1833  Alex.  Greig. 

NawiiiLLfl,   .    .    .    1838  James  Gordon,     .    .    . 

1884  Alex.  Allan 

1844  James  Stewart 


Resigned. 

Schoolmaster  of  Piteligo. 

Minister  of  Chapel  at 
Annan,  afterwards 
Asst.  to  Minister  of 
Durofiries,  now  Biini- 
ster  of  Dalton. 


Nbw  Macbab, 

Nbw  Sptnib,     .  . 

Old  Macbab,  .  . 
115  Old  MELDRt'M, 

Obdiqubill,     .  . 

Otnb,      .... 

Pbtbbcultbr,  .  . 

pBraRBBAD,       .  . 


1833  Wm.  Buchan 

1835  Colin  Falconer. 

1844  Wm.  M'Culloch,  Asst,  . 

1846  Donald  M<Hardy,  do. 

1838  Peter  Mnrraj,      .    .    . 
1844  Wm.  OgilTie,    .... 

1853  John  Skeen. 

1833  John  Cowie. 

1838  Geo.  Cooper. 

1833  Wm.  Cruiokshank. 
1853  James  Smart,  Asst. 

1838  John  Shand. 

1848  Jas.  Ledingham,  Asst 

1838  Alex.  Rae, 

1888  John  Smith,  Asst     .    . 
1846  John  Smith. 

1833  Charles  Scott,  .... 
1844  James  Lyall. 


Died. 

Minister  of  New  Machar. 


Died. 

Schoolmaster  at  Portsoy. 


Minister  of  Portsoy. 
Biinister  of  East  Church, 
Aberdeen. 


Died. 

Elected  Schoolmaster. 


Became     Preacher     io 
Free  Church. 
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120  PiTSUOO,       .     .      . 

1888  James  Croden,      .    . 

1840  James  Murray,     .    . 
1848  Geo.  Webster,  Asst, 
1862  Charles  Sleigh. 

.  Schoolmaster  of  Old 
Deer,  now  Minister 
ofTjnrie. 

.    Died. 

Pbikmat,    .    .    . 

1888  John  Mann. 

Ravfobd,     .    .    . 

1888  David  Miller,    .    .    . 
1888  James  Watson. 

Resigned. 

Rathin,  .... 

1888  Alex.  Bardie,  .    .    . 
1886  W.  D.  Strahan,     .    . 

1846  John  Watt 

.    Died. 

.  Prison  Chaplain,  Aber* 
deen,  now  Rector  of 
Gordon*s  Hospital, 
Aberdeen. 

...      COAmiDK, 

1841  Robt  Sommers,    .     . 

.    Resigned. 

126  Rathtbr,    .    .    . 

1888  Wm.  Robertson,    .    . 

1848  John  Addison,      .    . 
1848  Jol^  Rossel. 

.    Minister  of  Free  Chmrch, 

Aboyne. 
.    Died. 

Rathb,    .... 

1888  James  Duncan,     .    . 
1860  Geo.  W.  Croickshank. 

.    Died. 

Rhtru,  .... 

1888  Alex.  Harper,  .    .    . 
1884  Robert  Duff,     .    .    . 

1841  Geo.  Stuart 

.    Resigned. 

.    Minister  of  St  Mark's, 
Demerara. 

Roma,      .    .    , 

1888  John  Allan,      .    .    . 
1848  Archd.  Wright 

.    Minister  of  Free  Chnrch, 
Garmouth. 

ROTHISMAT,       .      . 

1888  Wm.  Webster. 

180  Skkmi,    .... 

1888  Charles  Skene,     .     . 
1844  David  Smith. 

.    Miiuster  of  John  Knox's 
Church,  Aberdeen. 

SLATN9 

1888  Robt  Middleton,  .    . 
1860  G.  W.  Kemp.    .    .    . 
1860  James  R.  Souter. 

.    Resigned. 
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SFBTMorTH,    ....    1888  Jamee  Heard,    .    .    Died. 

1840  James  Thomflon,    .    Bfinister  of  Gartlj. 
1848  Alex.  Leslie^ .    .    .    MiniRter  of  Cbapel    at 
Borghead. 

1846  James  Pawson. 

St.  Amdekw's,  Lhanbbtd,  1888  Jas.  Simpson,    .  .  Died. 

1888  James  Sellar,     .  .  Minister  of  Aberlour. 

1848  James  Bain, .    .  .  IHed. 

1844  William  Roes,    .  .  Scotch Ch.,  St-Yinoent's. 

1848  Wm.  MTherson,  .  Biinr.  of  Kilmnir  Easter. 
1861  Charles  Bruce. 

St.  Fnous,    ....    1888  John  Kennedy. 

1886  Robert  Stewart,  Asst. 

1849  James  Taylor,     do. 

186  SxBATBDON,    ....    1888  James  Wilson. 
.     1886  A.  G.  Anderson. 

N 

Stbiobxh, 1888  John  GU>rdon. 

1840  Alex.  Keith,  Asst,      Minister,  F.Ch.  Striohen. 
1848  Wm.  OgilTie,  do.,   .    Rector  of  Milne's  Insti- 
tution, Fochabers. 
1868  Alex.  OcplTie,  do. 

Tablahd, 1888  Andrew  Ross,    .    .    Factor  to  LordAberdeen. 

1886  Robt  Neil,    .    .     .    Missionary  at  Glengaixn. 

1847  John  Reid. 

Taryis, 1888  Geo.  M'Naughton,  .    IHed. 

1884  James  Duncan,  .  .  Resigned— now  Teacher 
at  Southampton. 

1848  George  Melvin. 

TouoB, 1888  Alex.  Ingram. 

140  Towix, 1888  John  Fylb. 

TuiXTMissLB, ....    1888  James  Smith. 

Tv&BLiff , 1888  John  Clark. 

1848  Geo.  Weur,  Asst,  .  Rector  of  BaniF  Aca- 
demy, now  Proftssor 
of  Classical  literature 
in  Queen's  College, 
Canada. 

1860  Geo.  OgilTie^  do. 
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Ttrxx, 1888  Wm.  FowUe. 

...    Nxw  PinuGOy .    1887  Wm.  Center,  .    .    .    Schoolmur-  of  Longside. 

1845  Wm.  B.  Smith,  .    .    Schoolmaster  of  Gartly. 

1846  J.  L.  Ironside. 

145  Udnt, 1833  J.  B.  U.  Bisset. 

1835  John  Wilson,  Asst. 
1838  Wm.  Beaton,  do. 

1847  James  Maolean,  do. 
1849  James  McDonald,  do. 
1854  James  Smith,  do. 

UBQunABT,     ....    1833  James  Cooper,   .    .  Died. 
1837  James  Smith,  Asst 

1837  James  Duff,  do.,     .  Elected  Schoolmaster. 

1840  James  Duff,  .    .    .  Assistant  to    Minister, 


1847  John  Russell. 


New  Spynie. 


INDEX. 


Absinob  at  coUege»  102 ;  rules  regard- 
iDg,  119, 120;  expediency  of  theolo- 
gicnl  students  being  schoolmasters, 
103,  104,  112;  abatement  of  allow- 
ance,  105  ;  injtiry  to  school,  106 ;  aid 
towards  procuring  better  substitute, 
107  ;  total  forfeiture  on  absence  two 
winters  in  succession,  107 ;  rules  ex- 
tended to  assistant-substitutes,  108  ; 
effect  of  rules  satisfiictory,  108 ;  uni- 
▼ersitj  attendance  no(  diminished, 
111. 

Accommodations — school-house.  21; 
dwelling-house,  21 ;  garden,  21 ;  de- 
ficiency cause  of  suspension  of  allow- 
ance, 146;  Heritors' expenditure,  146, 
147 ;  gross  annual  yalue,  192;  com- 
pensation for  accommodations,  193. 

Admission  of  new  teachers — depen- 
dent on  ability  in  teaching  as  well 
as  scholarship,  74,  75 ;  preparatory 
scale  74. 

Age  of  schoolmaster — ^no  allowance 
during  minority,  118;  aTcrage,  1 14, 
202;  at  election,  201,  202. 

Age  of  pupils,  average,  198. 

Allowances — warning  given  before  sus- 
pension or  restriction,  75,  76 ;  with- 
drawn or  modified,  7C,  107, 108  ;  to 
substitutes,  108;  causes  of  tempo- 
rary suspension,  121 ;  total  depriva- 
tion, 122  ;  maximum  average  and 
minimum  allowance  since^l844, 176; 
number  of  cases  of  restriction,  de- 
privation, and  reservation,  177. 

Animation,  want  of,  281,  284. 

Annand,  John,  40. 

ApUtude,  229,  285. 

Arithmetic— number  of  pupils  and  in- 
crease, 199,  377 ;  excitement  of  rea- 
soning powers,  378;  mastering  of 
principles,  878;  failure  in  simple 
rules,  878 ;  no  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, 878 ;  method  of  black  board  in 
some  cases  dangerous,  379 ;  short 
methods,  879  ;  study  not  persevered 


in,  880 ;  no  mental  operation,  880 ; 
pupils  not  independent,  881 ;  fikvour- 
able  specimens,  381. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  remarks  on  academic  dis- 
tinction, 85;  remarks  on  presence 
of  mind,  41;  remarks  on  cultivation 
of  inferior  talents,  86 ;  letter  as  to 
union  of  ofiSces  of  preacher  and 
teacher,  118  ;  his  influence  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  239,  240  ;  his  opinion 
of  schoolmaster's  office,  242 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  talent  necessary  to  school- 
masters, 242;  his  opinion  of  self-im- 
provement in  schoolmasters,  248; 
character  of  school  drawn  from  his 
personal  character,  244 ;  his  ideal 
standard,  244 ;  his  remark  on  sense 
of  duty,  250  ;  his  mode  of  discipline, 
253,  256  ;  his  impatience  of  moral 
offence,  256 ;  hastiness  with  a  slow 
boy,  257 ;  on  kindlv  feeling  in  school, 
267;  on  flogging,  268 ;  on  gentle  ad- 
monition, 268  ;  on  corporal  punish- 
ment, 269,  270  ;  deference  to  truth 
in  classical  study,  870. 

Assistant-substitutes  to  aged  and  infirm 
schoolmasters,  88;  examination  of, 
29, 80 ;  age  at  appointment,  96, 204 ; 
number  of,  101 ;  absence  at  college, 
108 ;  in  what  cases  required,  89 ; 
facilities  for  appointment  granted  by 
trustees,  88, 89 ;  evils  of  subordinate 
position,  90,  91 ;  appointed  by  mi- 
nister and  heritors,  91 ;  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement, 91 ,  92 ;  allowances  from 
Bequest,  91, 92  ;  qualifications,  age, 
&c.,  98,  94;  required  to  undergo  exa- 
mination, 95 ;  admission  more  indul- 
gent than  that  of  schoolmasters, 
97 ;  number  employed  in  three 
counties,  101, 103 ;  number  and  in- 
crease, 203 ;  have  attended  univer- 
sity, 204 ;  number  studying  for 
Church,  204. 

A  ssi^ftants— temporary,  98, 99 ;  aid  from 
Bequest  when  schoolmaster  long  ill, 
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99  ;  duriug  abaence  at  oollege,  99, 
101;  permanent  numbers  and  in- 
crease, 101,  208. 
Attendance  —  number  enrolled,  197; 
average,  196,  197;  not  always 
largest  in  winter,  65 ;  an  element  in 
the  division,  161 ;  evils  of  irregu- 
larity, 164;  increasing  regularity, 
165,  166,  197,  198;  proportion  to 
population,  &c.,  187. 


B 


BKaoKST — its  amount,  10 ;  free  annual 
revenue,  10 ;  passage  of  will  contain- 
ing it,  13, 14. 

Bible  not  to  be  used  for  spelling,  &c., 
810. 

Brougham,  Lord,  opinion  of  probable 
effects  of  Bequest,  142. 

Brown,  John,  of  Haddington,  his  influ- 
ence as  a  religious  teacher,  238. 

Burke  on  humility,  288 ;  on  moral  for- 
mation of  the  young,  267. 

Bursaries  at  King's  and  Marischal  Col- 
leges, 872. 


Calvim— his  impatience  of  moral  of- 
fence, 256. 

Catechism,  Shorter,  327;  Mother's, 
327 ;  expediency  of  teaching  Shorter 
to  young  pupils,  328 ;  read  first,  329. 

Chemistry,  agricultural,  384,  385 

Church— connexion  with  school,  188, 
134  ;  many  schoolmasters  licen- 
tiates, 113;  assistant-substitutes  li- 
centiates, 204  ;  necessity  of  theolo- 
gical students  studying  simplicity, 
318. 

Classical  study — too  little  regard  to 
truth,  370 ;  want  of  attention  to 
author's  scope,  871 ;  sense  not  pene- 
trated, 371 ;  bursaries  at  Aberdeen, 
372  ;  increase  of  pupils,  373 ;  re- 
vision not  sufficiently  practised,  373  ; 
faults  arising  from  teacher  not  pre- 
paring, 373 ;  collateral  information, 
374 ;  etymological  use,  375 ;  frequent 
merit  in  this  department,  375 ;  Greek 
advanced,  370. 

Conclusion,  397  ;  general  tenor  of  Re- 
port, 307,  398 ;  fullest  attainable  be- 
nefit not  yet  approached,  398-400. 


Cowper— his  invocation  to  charity,  247  ; 
read  in  filshing  village,  166;  mtd 
elsewhere,  340. 


DAwn — remarks  on  cleanliness,  &c 
250. 

Delicacy  of  sentiment,  286. 

Deprivation,  177,  (see  Non-partidptt- 
tion.) 

Dick,  James,  5-8;  birth  and  history, 
5 ;  Mr.  Innes's  reeollectioiis,  6;  fk- 
mily  of  Mr.  Dick,  9  ;  his  death,  10 ; 
his  benevolence,  9. 

Discipline,  principles  of^  245 ;  not  li- 
mited to  good  order,  246  ;  develop- 
ment of  moral  principle,  247 ;  love^ 
truth,  and  purity,  247  ;  necessary  to 
seminary  of  moral  training,  248 ;  re- 
verence for  what  is  good,  249  ;  lov- 
ing trustflil  spirit,  249 ;  cleanliness 
and  order,  249, 260  ;  moral  piinmple 
begets  fsenae  of  duty,  250;  right 
state  of  relations  dependent  on 
teacher's  loving  spirit,  2d1  ;  influence 
of  this  on  chUdSen,  251,252;  chasten- 
ing part  of  love,  252  ;  formation  of 
self-restraint,  258 ;  Dr.  Arnold's 
practice  in  punishment,  258 ;  cau- 
tion in  religious  appeal,  254 ;  Pro- 
fessor Pillans'  views  as  to  praise 
and  censure,  &c.,  254,  255 ;  occa- 
sional severity  unavoidable,  255; 
violation  of  moral  principle,  255  ; 
personal  chastisement,  256;  self- 
discipline  of  teacher,  257;  self-re- 
straint, 257;  evil  of  irritability, 
2o7 ;  manner  too  forcible,  258 ; 
diligence  in  duty,  258 ;  symptoms 
of  failure  in  this,  258,  259  ;  syste- 
matic order,  259;  thorough  orga- 
nisation, 260  ;  defective  classifica- 
tion^ 260,  261  ;  disposal  of  new 
pupils,  261;  Older  in  every  party 
262 ;  penalty  unduly  severe,  262 ; 
correction  of  blunders,  268  ;  long 
waiting  for  answers,  268,  264;  emu- 
lation, 264 ;  record  of  progress,  264 ; 
teacher's  authority  must  be  supreme 
with  pupils  and  guardians,  265  ; 
mixture  of  boys  and  girls,  266 ;  order 
and  silence,  266  ;  occasional  looomo- 
tion,  266  ;  attention  how  sustained, 
844. 
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DiTiaion  of  Animal  Income,  preparatory 
scale,  86,  74 ;  reward  of  scliolaralup, 
84  ;  of  BkUl  in  teaching,  77;  leading 
principle,  161  ;  elements,  161  ; 
number  of  papils,  162  ;  Inflaence  of 
this  modified,  176 ;  attendance,  164 ; 
higher  branches,  166  ;  salary,  167  ; 
school-fees,  167;  gratis  pupils,  169; 
scholarship,  174 ;  merit  in  teaching, 
174  ;  enlargement  of  allowances  for 
merit  in  1844  continued,  176  ;  rates 
of  allowance,  1844-1858,  176 ;  re- 
striotion,  deprivation,  resenration, 
177;  inequality  the  distinguishing 
characteristic,  178. 

Drawing,  896. 

Dryden,  lines  on  humility,  238. 

Dwelling-house,  increase  of  accommo- 
dation since  1838, 14&  206. 


Eabhsstiiiss,  231,  287. 

Education— change  of  late  years  from 
mechanical  to  intellectual,  82 ;  ad- 
vancing state  in  three  counties,  187 ; 
statistics  in  do.,  188-192  ;  expense  in 
do.,  19*2.195.  Is  for  all  existence, 
211,  212  ;  culture  of  faith  in  child- 
hood, 212,  213 ;  revealed  truth  must 
be  taught  from  the  first,  214;  co- 
extensive with  moral  obli^tion,  216; 
its  design  to  enable  pupil  to  inform 
himself  275 ;  development  of  mind, 
888  \  mechanical  metkod  to  a  certain 
degree  necessary,  276 ;  its  charac- 
teristics, (see  Mechanical ;)  import- 
ance of  IsTge  views,  279  ;  features  of 
intellectual,  279 ;  complete  educator, 
(see  Schoolmaster,)  280. 

Election  of  schoolmaster,  126, 127;  in 
whom  vested,  19 ;  of  incapable  do., 
irremediable,  126;  elective  power 
well  exercised,  128;  training  and 
experience  in  candidates,  128,  129; 
age  of  candidates,  180;  written  testi- 
monials, 180 ;  candidates  should  be 
seen,  181  ;  Trustees  now  decline  to 
examine  candidates,  132. 

Emoluments  of  Schoolmaster — sta- 
tistics, increase  since  1833,  &c.,  in 
three  counties,  188, 184. 

English— number  of  pupils  and  in- 
crease, 199  ;  object,  development  of 
mind,  338  ;  matter  of  lessons,  888 ; 


higher  matter,  840 ;  preparation  by 
teacher,  844;  general  cultivation, 
845 ;  power  to  examine,  345  ;  de- 
scription of  good  examining,  346; 
examination  in  detail,  846  ;  discur- 
sive, 347  ;  suggestion,  847  ;  fkults 
flow  from  non -preparation,  848  ; 
general  definitions,  848 ;  condensa- 
tion, 849;  improvement  in  examin- 
ing, 350  ;  well  taught  lesson,  350 ; 
lesson  impressed  by  writing,  351  ; 
reality  imparted  to  lesson,  351  ; 
examples  of  good  teaching,  351-858. 

English  Grammar^number  of  pupils 
and  increase,  199,  859  ;  oral  me- 
thod, 359 ;  ineflSciency,  360  ;  sti- 
mulus from  parsing  and  construing, 
360;  independence  of  pupils,  360; 
philosophical  teaching,  361 ;  ought 
to  be  extended,  and  instruction  en- 
larged, 361  ;  examples  of  grammar 
wen  taught,  363. 

Etymology— its  use,  364  ;  taught  in 
most  of  the  schools,  364  ;  English 
roots,  364  ;  want  of  ])reci8ion,  where 
none,  865  ;  got  incidentally,  365 : 
should  be  systematic,  365. 

Examination  of  Schoolmaster,  by  Pres- 
bytery, 20-24;  by  Trustees'  exa- 
miners, 28  ;  teachers  appointed  be- 
fore Beauest  came  into  operation  not 
required  to  attend,  24  ;  purpose,  24 ; 
beneficial  effects,  25  ;  reasonableness 
of,  25  ;  when  instituted,  26 ;  second 
appearances,  26,  27;  new  rules  con- 
trolling piecemeal  profession,  28, 29, 
48;  assistants  required  to  attend, 
29,  80;  rules  strictly  enforced,  81; 
fkilure  to  attend,  82  ;  chief  cause  of 
non-participation,  48  ;  absence  from 
bad  health,  83 ;  use  of  books,  &c., 
prohibited,  84;  rewards  for  high 
proficiency,  84 ;  proficiency  unavail- 
ing unless  school  in  good  condition, 
86  ;  preparatory  scale,  86  ;  result 
communicated  to  minister  of  puish, 
86;  cases  of  teachers  of  advanced 
ftge*  87;  candidates  for  vacant 
schools  examined  in  1850,  not  again, 
87;  travelling  expenses  paid  twice, 
87,  88;  addition  of  Physics,  88; 
gradual  increase  of  attainment,  88, 
89 ;  deficiency  in  Greek  and  Arith- 
metic, 89,46, 60, 51 ;  specimen  of  an. 
swers,  40;  Appendix  I.,  407 ;  trial  in 
teaching,  41, 42 ;  results  of  trial  since 
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1848,  41M4;  standard  muflt  grmdu- 
ally  derate  scholarship,  45 ;  ex- 
cerpts from  Examiners'  reports,  45- 
51 ;  rales  oC  65-58  ;  table  of  resalts, 
52,  53  ;  classification  of  examined,  as 
teachers.,  54;  of  assistant-substitutes, 
*JO'97  ;  results  of  do.,  96 ;  minute 
respecting  do.,  97. 
Examiners,  no  change  in,  since  last 
Beport,  26. 


Guifot— his  view  as  to  religioiis  re- 
straint in  democracy,  221 ;  on  cor- 
rection of  trifling  fknlta  and  for- 
mation of  habits,  268 ;  absence  of 
dissimulation  in  children,  268 ;  seri- 
ousness of  their  sports,  268 ;  oppo- 
site sides  of  natural  dispoaition,  26)). 


H 


Fbks,  School,  how  fixorl,  21,  12G  ;  an 
element  in  the  divi^on,  167;  in- 
crease since  1833,  168  ;  dimmution 
of  arrears,  168;  average  annual 
amount,  H>8 ;  increase  of  regularity 
in  payment,  108,  109;  piid  in  ad- 
Tance  in  some  schools,  109 ;  benefit 
of  payment  in  advance,  169,  179, 
180  ;  table  of,  payable  at  different 
schools,  199;  amount  realized,  193; 
cost  of  education  to  each  pupil,  194. 

Fishing  villages,  improved  schools  in, 
155,  156. 

Fochabers,  Milne's  Free  Institution, 
172. 

French,  number  of  pupils  and  in- 
crease, 199,  378. 


Gablio  pupils — their  improved  condi- 
tion, 155. 

Geography — number  of  pupils  and 
increase,  199,  887;  sacred,  330; 
taught  in  almost  every  school,  387  ; 
Teacher's  preparation,  388 ;  familiar 
localities  at  first,  388 ;  sources  of 
inefficiency,  388 ;  precautions  in 
simultaneous  method,  388 ;  instruc- 
tion comprehensive,  389,  (see  Maps ;) 
physical  geography,  390  ;  examples, 
^90-393. 

Gratis  pupils — an  element  in  the  divi- 
sion, 169 ;  great  increase  since  1883, 
172  ;  number  of,  200. 

Greek — ^number  of  pupils  and  increase, 
199,  873 ;  New  Testament  used  to 
acquire  language  merely,  816,  (see 
Classical  Study  ;)  instraction  ad- 
vanced to  higher  point,  876. 

Greek  chair  taught  by  Parish  <(chool- 
master,  158. 


He^tbt  Philip,  how  affected  by  reli- 
gious instruction,  236. 

Heritors— bound  to  provide  salary 
and  accommodations,  20,  21 ;  not 
relieved  of  these  obligations  by  Be- 
quest, 143,  144;  gross  outlay  for 
salary  and  accommodations,  146, 
147, 194  ;  their  liberality,  148  ;  re- 
lief from  tenants,  195  ;  rate  on  real 
rent,  195 ;  number  of  heritors  and 
average  burden,  195. 

Higher  branches,  an  element  in  the 
diviiiion,  166;  increase  in  numbers 
studying,  167. 


I 


Ihvobautt  in  Teacher,  evils  of,  122, 
123. 

Inaes,  Mr  ,of  Pitmedder,  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Dick.  7. 

Innes,  William,  ofRaemoir — his  recol- 
lections of  Mr.  Dick,  6,  7. 

Inspiector  of  Poor,  may  schoolmaster 
be,  117. 

Intellectual — see  Education. 


Latin,  number  of  pupils  and  increase, 

199,  873,  (see  Classical  Study.) 
Lesson  books,  889. 
Lessons  unsuitable. — See  Teacher. 
Letters  of  advice,  69,  72 ;  copies  sent 

to  minister,  70 ;  good  effects,  71, 72 ; 

specimens,  78,  81. 
Libraries  connected  with  schools.  148 ; 

of  books  of  reference   for  use  of 

school,  148. 
Liveliness,  281. 
Luther  on  office  of  schoolmaster,  241. 
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Mackintosh,  Sir  Jambs,  power  of  a 
loying  dispoidtioD,  261. 

Management,  general  principle  of,  not 
eleemosynary,  16 ;  equal  division 
considered,  16;  principle  adopted, 
18 ;  favoorable  opinion  of,  by  two 
Presbyteries,  140 ;  general  result  of, 
181 ;  scboolmastcr^s  emoluments  and 
respectability  increased,  184  ;  liter- 
ary character  elevnted,  184 ;  schools 
improTed,  186,  186  ;  general  ad- 
Tance  of  education,  187. 

Manner  in  teaching,  289. 

Maps,  a  suitable  benefaction  to  a 
school,  890 ;  teacher  must  fiimish, 
where  they  cannot  otherwise  be  got, 
890  ;  drawn  by  pupils,  890. 

Mathematics,  number  of  pupils  and 
increase,  199,  888 ;  more  students 
in  pure  mathematics,  384. 

Mechanical,  characteristics  of  this  me- 
thod, 276,  278 ;  neglect  o^  277. 

Method See  Teacher. 

Milne  Bequest,  amount  and  object, 
170;  effect  of  operation  in  relation 
to  this  Bequest,  171,  172;  number 
of  teachers  receiving  allowances 
from,  171,  206. 

Milne's  free  school,  Fochabers,  172. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  read,  840. 

Music,  chastening  effect  of,  16!). 


N 


Naviqahon,  884. 

Nerrousness,  284. 

Niebuhr— his  opinion  regarding  faith, 
218  ;  on  office  of  schoolmaster,  241 ; 
on  self-improvement  in  teacher,  243 ; 
on  necessity  as  a  teacher,  291. 

Mon-participation  in  Bequest,  causes 
of,  123.126. 

Normal  School,  advantage  of  attend- 
ance at,  73. 


Parochial  Schools. — (See  School) 
Parochial  System— extracts  from  i-o* 

ports  illustrating,  188,  184. 
Patience  in  teacher,  290. 


Pearson,  Alexander,  treasurer,  death 
of,  12. 

People,  relation  of  Bequest  to  the,  160  : 
their  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment, 161;  promoted  by  principle 
of  division,  162 ;  their  influence  on 
distribution,  162;  particular  cases 
of  advantage  to  individual  pupils, 
168,  164 ;  to  localities,  164 ;  their 
duty  to  schoolmaster  and  school, 
168, 169. 

Physical  Science,  added  to  examina- 
tion, 88 ;  elementary,  introduced  in 
school,  886. 

Physical  Geography.  (See  Geography.) 

Pillans,  Professor,  on  use  of  commen- 
dation and  censure,  264,  266,  270 ; 
written  poena,  264,  272;  on  jper- 
sonal  chastisement,  266,  271,  272; 
admonition  in  private,  271  ;  before 
class-fellows,  271,  272 ;  esUmate  of 
offence,  272 ;  turning  down  in  class, 
278  ;  his  teaching  in  High  School  a 
triumph  of  genius,  297,  298 ;  exam- 
ple of  giving  clearness  of  reality  to 
lesson,  860  ;  his  elements  of  physical 
and  classical  geography,  890. 

Poetry  makes  valuable  lessons,  840 ; 
poets  read,  840;  improving  influ- 
ence, 842. 

Population  of  three  counties,  189 ;  pro- 
portion attending  school,  187-190. 

Prayer,  morning  devotions,  806-808. 

Preachers,  many  schoolmasters  are, 
113;  injury  to  school  flrom  too  fre- 
quent preaching,  114;  rule  as  to 
stated  preaching,  116  ;  other  engage- 
ments, 116 ;  Dr.  Arnold  as  to  com- 
bination of  offices,  117 ;  must  study 
simplicity  in  teaching,  318. 

Preparation  of  Bible  lesson  by  teacher, 
811 ;  neglect  of  this,  812 ;  observ- 
ance, 318,  814;  by  pupils,  314 ;  be- 
nefit of,  816;  fiicts  without  feel- 
ing, 818 ;  perAinctory  teaching,  820 ; 
comprehensive  scope,  328 ;  connexion 
between  reading  and  knowledge, 
824 ;  English  lesson,  344. 

Presbyterial  Reports — want  of  uniform 
standard,  61 ;  used  by  visitor,  68 ; 
punctually  transmitted,  134;  value 
of,  184, 136 ;  use  made  by  Trustees 
of,  136, 137  ;  when  not  received  al- 
lowance reserved,  187  ;  sometimes 
sole  ground  of  granting  allowance  to 
substitutes,  137 ;  never  so  in  case  of 
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schoolmaster,  187  ;  special,  in  case 
of  absence  at  college,  110;  speci- 
mens, 401-406. 
Pupils,  number  of,  one  element  in  the 
division,  162  ;  increase,  168 ;  average 
at  each  school,  163 ;  proportion  to  po- 
pulation, &c.,  168-187  ;  at  different 
periods,  176 ;  average  age,  198 ; 
number  at  each  branch,  198;  in- 
crease since  1888,  199;  less  able, 
neglect  of,  292  ;  in  Bible  lesson,  822  ; 
knowledge  of,  and  sympaUiy  with, 
296 ;  home  preparation,  814. 


neral  review  of  this  department,  881 ; 

examples  of  Scriptund  iostmetion, 

882-886. 
Reservation  of  allowance,  177. 
Resignation  of  schoolmaster,  101. 
Restriction  of  allowance,  76,177. 
Results.— (See  Management.) 
Retirement— no  allowance  where  ftal- 

nre  to  attend  or  complete  examina- 
tion, 82. 
Returns,  annual,  general  abstract  of, 

208  ;    founded  upon  catalogues  and 

daily  records,  164. 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  not  required  to 

read  lessons  on  Reformation,  880. 


Qualifications.— See  Schoolmaster- 
Teacher. 

Questions,  unnecessary,  289  ;  proper 
level  of;  298. 


R 


Rbadiko,  benefit  of  good,  816  ;  defects 
in,  and  causes,  841 ;  cures,  841, 842  ; 
improving  influence  of  poetry,  842  ; 
provincialism,  842  ;  examples  of 
reading,  848. 

Religious  instruction  at  home — its  ad- 
vantages  and  limits,  216,  216; 'in 
parish  school — ^its  object,  217;  de- 
pendent on  sincerity,  226-800;  in- 
fluence of  example,  226 ;  how  made 
real,  801  ;  by  teacher's  character, 
801  :  example  of  Dr.  Arnold,  802- 
806  ;  aid  of  Divine  Spirit,  806 ;  morn- 
ing worship,  806*808 ;  reUgious  in- 
struction of  young,  808-810;  use  of 
Bible  for  technical  exercise,  810; 
lessons  short,  811 ;  teacher  must 
prepare,  811 ;  pupils,  ditto,  814  ;  ef- 
fects of  neglect  and  observance,  816 ; 
necessity  of  new  effort,  8 16  ;  serious 
manner,  816  ;  simplicity,  817  ;  fiicts 
without  moral  import,  818  ;  per- 
Ainctory  teaching,  820  ;  this  instruc- 
tion must  extend  to  every  pupil,  821 ; 
neglect  of  lower  pupils,  822 ;  want 
of  comprehensive  scope,  828 ;  con- 
nexion between  reading  and  know- 
ledge, 824  ;  unsuitable  passages,  824; 
systematic  ordel",  826;  commission 
to  memory,  826 ;  Shorter  Catechism, 
&c.,  827  ;  tolerant  spirit,  380  ;  ge- 
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Sabbath  schools,  189. 

Saiary  of  schoolmaster,  its  amount, 
20 ;  allowance  dependent  so  fkr  on 
amount  of,  148-146, 167;  augmenta- 
tion since  1883,  146 ;  gross  amount 
in  three  counties,  146, 192. 

Scholarship,  an  element  in  the  divi- 
sion,  178. 

Schoolhouses,  handsome,  at  Cruden, 
147 ;  in  Morayshire,  147 ;  ddects  in 
construction,  147. 

Schoolmasters'  Act,  abstract  of,  19. 

Schoolmasters,  Parochial,  training  of, 
72;  reasons  for  indulgence  to  old, 
88 ;  their  efforts  to  improve,  84 ; 
peculiar  merit  of  some  without  class- 
ical education,  84,  86 ;  power  of 
habit  in  preventing  reform,  86,  87  ; 
treatment  of  inefficient  substitute, 
(see  Assistant-Substitute,)  88 ;  extra 
allowances  where  substitute  ap- 
pointed, 92 ;  arrangements  with  as- 
sistant-substitutes, 92  ;  resignation 
of,  101 ;  attendance  at  college,  108, 
104;  arguments  for  and  against 
ditto,  104-112 ;  numbers  absent  at 
college,  1884-1868,  111 ;  number  who 
are  licentiates,  113 ;  a|^  required  for 
Bequest,  118  ;  preaching,  116, 116; 
inspectorship  of  poor,  117 ;  charac- 
ter, 122-124;  negligence,  &c.,  122; 
election,  126-182 ;  mode  of  selecting, 
181  ;  certificates,  181 ;  statistics  of 
resignations,  &c.,  201-208;  emolu- 
ments, 204-206 ;  number  of  unmar- 
ried, married,  and  widowers,  202  ; 
number  of  children,  202 ;  contribu- 
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tors  to  widows'  Aind,  202,  203 ;  how 
many  receiye  boarders,  and  number 
of  boarders,  208. 

Schools,  Parochial,  abstract  of  statu- 
tory provision,  19-22  ;  number  erect- 
ed sinoe  last  Report,  145  ;  increase 
of  pupils  at  the  largest,  176  ;  num- 
ber and  locality,  195, 196 ;  increase 
since  18^8, 196. 

Schools^  not  Parochial,  endowments 
and  school  fees,  198, 194,  206,  207. 

School,  The  Parochial,  religious  by  its 
first  constitution,  214 ;  embraces  re- 
ligious culture  and  culture  for  life, 
217;  can  a  limit  be  assigned  to  in- 
struction here,  217-222;  regard  to 
social  |uid  political  changes,  218; 
these  require  moral  and  intellectual 
eleyation,  219,  220;  religious  re- 
straint, 220, 221 ;  this  school  a  nur- 
sery of  learning,  222. 

Schoolmaster,  The  Parochial,  his  qua- 
lifications, 228  ;  piety,  importance 
of,  224 ;  teacher,  his  pupils^  model, 
224 ;  momentous  interests  of  pupil, 
225 ;  mental  power,  227  ;  deficiency 
irremediable,  227  ;  force  of  charac- 
ter, 228;  natural  aptitude,  229; 
a  peculiar  gift,  229 ;  learning,  280  ; 
moral  earnestness,  281 ;  high  esti- 
mate of  this  office,  282 ;  how  should 
this  impress  teacher,  232 ;  evil  of  self- 
sufficiency,  288 ;  humility,  233  ;  con- 
stant effort  to  improve,  284  ;  pur- 
suit of  new  attainment,  235  ;  influ- 
ence of  such  qualities,  285  ;  exam- 
ples, Philip  Henry,  286  ;  Schwartz, 
287  ;  John  Brown,  288  ;  Dr.  Arnold, 
239,  240;  probable  effect  of  a  si- 
milar spirit  among  schoolmasters 
generally,  240 ;  cleanliness  and  order 
in  person  and  dress,  250 ;  traits  and 
attributes,  see  Teacher. 

Scriptures,  pupils  to  acquire  habits  of 
searching  for  themselves,  289. 

Side  Schools,  five  admitted  since  1844, 
145 ;  nature  of  locality,  157  ;  benefit 
firom  accomplished  teachers,  158. 

Spelling,  deficiency  a  symptom  of  ne- 
glect, 841. 

Sternness,  290. 

Substitutes  in  case  of  absence  at  col- 
lege, 105-109;  conditions  of  grant- 
ing allowances  to,  108,  109 ;  report 
required  ft-om  minister  of  parish, 
109. 


Superintendence,  continued  with  min- 
isters, 21 ;  hours  of  teaching  and 
vacation  regulated  by  presbytery, 
22 ;  favourable  influence  of  Church's 
superintendence,  184;  evil  of  that  of 
ignorant  persons,  134. 

Suspension,  grounds  of,  121  -1 25 ;  where 
accommodations  deficient,  146. 

Swartz,  Ida  religious  training,  286, 
237. 

Sympathy  with  pupils,  293. 


Tbaohbr— his  character  and  attributes, 
281  ;  lively  temperament,  281 ;  in- 
ertia, 281  ;  opposite  effects,  282  ; 
teacher's  character  determines  that 
of  school,  282  ;  inanimate  manner, 
288 ;  nervousness  must  be  conquered, 
288;  its  effects,  288,  284;  grave 
temper,  284 ;  possessed  by  some  good 
teadiers,  285 ;  natural  aptitude,  285 ; 
may  be  slowly  developed,  285 ;  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  286  ;  moral  ear- 
nestness, 287;  indications  of  fiulure, 
287  ;  loquacity,  287,  288 ;  unneces- 
sary questions,  289 ;  manner  in 
teaching,  289 ;  sternness,  290 ;  supe- 
rior tone,  290 ;  patience  and  faith  in 
principles  of  system,  290 ;  defects 
where  these  are  wanting,  291  ;  ne- 
glect of  lower  pupils,  292 ;  sympathy 
with  pupils,  298,  294 ;  knowledge  of 
their  powers,  295  ;  effect  where  Uiis 
is  wanting,  295  ;  lessons  too  hard, 
296 ;  defective  energy,  299  •,  pre- 
paration of  Bible  lesson,  811 ;  habit 
of  prompting,  841  ;  preparation  of 
English  lesson,  844. 

Teaching,  ability  in,  trial  in,  41,  60; 
skill,  how  ascertained,  59,  60 ;  re- 
ports of  visitor,  61 ;  ability  to  teach, 
a  condition  of  admission,  and  element 
in  the  division,  74, 174  ;  specimen  of 
visitor's  observations,  74  ;  classifica- 
tion of  schools,  77 1  reward  of  emi- 
nent merit,  77. 

Teaching,  Methods  of,  see  Education, 
Mechanical. 

Training  of  Teachers,  firequently  re- 

Suisite,  72,  128 ;  visiting  well-con- 
ucted  schools,  72 ;  good  effects,  72, 
78, 129. 
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Treasurer — alteration  in  office  of,  on 
death  of  Mr.  Pearson,  12;  clerk  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  duties,  12. 

Tnal  of  schoolmaster  by  Presbytery 
before  admission,  20 ;  upon  com- 
plaint, 22. 

TnisteeSjtheir  appointment,  10;  changes 
amongst,  since  1848, 11 ;  at  present 
in  office,  11. 


impeding  design,  66,  67;  enooiuv 
agmg  tendency,  67, 68 ;  oommnnica- 
tion  to  teacher  of  visitor's  impres- 
sion, 68,  72  ;  letters  of  advice,  68  ; 
well  received,  70. 
Visitor,  i^esolution  to  appoint  a  separ- 
ate, 12. 
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Uhsduoatid,  number  of,  in  the  district, 

191, 192. 
University,   how  many  schoolmasters 

have  studied  at,  202 ;  how  many  as- 

sistant-substitutesy  204. 
Usher,    Archbishop,    love  of  human 

learning,  870. 


WjLBmiOBGB  on  the  desire  of  human 
estimation,  35. 

Writing — number  of  pupils   and  in- 
crease, 199,  898 ;  bad  teaching  and 
bad  taste,  898;  ikir  round  hand,  894 
want  of  order  and  cleanliness,  894 
stud^  of  art  improves  writing,  896 
specmiens    for    presbytery,    896 
transcription  of  poetry,  naxratives, 
&a,  896  ;   efficiency  promoted  by 
conferring  distinctions,  896. 


VAOANom  in  office  of  schoolmaster, 
number  and  causes,  200,  201. 

Visitation  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees — 
origin  ot,  61 ;  Trustees  who  have  per- 
sonally visited,  61  ;  hinderancea  to 
regular  course,  62 ;  time  devoted  to 
each  school,  68 ;  season  of  visit,  68, 
64 ;  object,  64 ;  absence  of  pupils  at 
markets,  &o^  64,  66 ;  no  previous 
notice  of  visit,  65,  66 ;  droumstanoes 


YouNQ  pupils,  feeling  with  which  they 
shoula  be  taught,  866  ;  application 

fives  acquirement  and  dutiftd  habit, 
67 ;  preliminary  clearing  of  diffi- 
culties, 867 ;  kind  eheerfiil  manner, 
867  ;  occasional  locomotion,  868 ; 
examples,  868. 
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FLEURY.— HISTORY     OF     THE     DISCOVERY     OF 

AMERICA,  written  expressly  for  Young  People.     By  L'Amb  Flbury.    Translated 
from  the  French.    Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

6ALT.— ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND  AYRSHIRE 

LEOATEES.    By  John  Gait.    Foolje^p  8to,  4(. 

a  ALT— THE  ENTAIL,  OR  THE  LAIRDS  OF  QRIPPY. 

Br  John  Qalt,    Fooliciq>  8to,  4i. 

GALT.—THE  PROVOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

By  John  Galt.    Foolscap  8to,  4t. 

O ALT.— SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE 

By  JoBN  Gai  t.    Foolscap  8to,  4s. 

OORRIE.— ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  SCRIPTURE  FROM 

BOTANICAL  SCIENCE.    Foolscap  8vo,  with  lUustiations.    8b.  6d. 

GRANT.— MEMOIRS    AND    ADVENTURES     OF    SIR 

WILLIAM  KIRKALDY  OF  GRANGE,  GoTemor  of  the  CasUe  of  Edinhaigh  for 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    By  J  a  mbs  Grant.    Post  8to,  10s.  6d. 

'*  It  is  «eldcim  indeed  tYiat  we  find  liiitory  so  written,  in  a  style  at  once  vigorous,  persplcnmis,  and 
picturesque.    TLe  sutlior's  licert  is  thoroughly  with  bin  wbject.**  Blackwood's  MAOAtiNB. 

GRANT— MEMOIRS    AND    ADVENTURES     OF    SIR 

JOHN  HEPBURN,  Marshid  of  France  under  Louis  XIIL,  &e.    By  Jambs  Grant, 
Post8yo,8s. 


PUBLISHED   BY  MESSES   BLACKWOOD   AND   SONS. 


GRANT.— MEMORIALS  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  EDIN- 

BURGH.    By  Jambs  Grant,  Author  of  **  Memoirs  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,"  &c.  &c. 
With  TweWe  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Branston.    In  crown  8vo,  price  Ts.  6d. 
*<  Mr  Grant*!  very  interesting  hbtovy  of  the  Castle  of  Edintmrgfa— a-work  equally  distinguiihed  by 
rseearch,  aecuncy,  and  pictorial  interest."  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  EasAvs. 


HAMILTON.— ANNALS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  GAM- 

PAIGNS.    By  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.    A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  F.  Uardman, 
Esq.    8?o,  16s.    Atlas  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Campaigns,  12s. 

HAMILTON.— THE     YOUTH    AND     MANHOOD     OF 

CYRIL  THORNTON.    By  Tuou as  Hamilton,  Eiq.    In  1  vol.  fotp.  8to,  4i. 

HAMILTON.— MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.    A  New  Edition.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Foolscap,  78.  6d. 

HARDMAN— SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  CEN- 

TRAL  AMERICA.    By  F.  Hardman,  Esq.    Foolscap  8vo,  6s. 
"  One  of  the  freshest,  meet  qtirited,  most  attraetlTe  Tolumes  of  the  season." 

Naval  and  Military  Oasrttr. 


HEMANS.—THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

Complete  in  one  volume  laige  8vo,  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Finden,  21b. 

HEMANS.— THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

Six  volumes  16mo,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  24b.  ;  or  in  paper  covers,  18fi. 

HEMANS.—THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister.    7  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Sos. 

HEMANS.—THE  RECORDS  OF  WOMAN, 

AND  OTHKR  PoBMS.    By  Fblicia  Himans.    16mo,  4s. 

HEMANS.— THE  FOREST  SANCTUARY, 

AND  OTHXR  PoBMS.    By  FxLiciA  Hbmans.    16mo,  4s. 

HEMANS.— DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

By  Felicia  Hxmans.    16mo,  4s. 

HEMANS.— TALES  AND  HISTORIC  SCENES. 

By  Fblicia  Hbmans.    16mo,  4s. 

HEMANS.— MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  POEMS. 

By  Fblicia  Himans.    ISino,  4i. 

HEMANS.— S0N6S  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

By  Fblicia  Hbmans.    16mo,  4b. 

HEMANS.— MEMOIR  OF  MRS  HEMANS. 

By  b.r  Sitter.    WHh  »  Portfut    Foolteap  8to,  St. 


6  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


HASTINGS.  — POEMS  BY  THE  LADY  FLORA   HAS- 

TIN  as.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Portrait.     Foolsoap  8to,  7s.  6d. 

HAY.— THE  LAWS   OF  HARMONIOUS   COLOURING, 

adapted  to  Interior  Decorations,  with  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  House- Painting. 
Bj  D.  a.  Hay,  F.R.8.E.    Sixth  Edition.    Coloured  Diagram.    12mo,  6s.  6d. 

HAY.— THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALOGY 

OF  THE  HARMONY  OF  FORM.  Bj  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  18  Plates  and 
DumerouB  Woodeats.    4to,  15s. 

HAY.— PROPORTION ;   OR,    THE   GEOMETRIC  PRIN- 

CIPLE  OF  BEAUTY  ANALYSED.  Bj  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  17  Plates  and 
S8  Woodeats.    4to,  t25s. 

HAY.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEVELOP  AND  ELUCI- 
DATE THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,  as  applied 
to  the  Decorative  Arts,  accompanied  hj  a  series  of  original  Qeometrical  Diaper  Designa. 
Bj  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.    57  Plates  and  nnmerons  Woodeats.    Oblong  folio,  42s. 

HAY.— A  NOMENCLATURE  OF  COLOURS, 

applicable  to  the  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences,  to  Manufactures,  and  other  purposes 
of  general  utility.  Bj  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  228  examples  of  Colouxa,  Haei, 
Tinte,  and  Shades.    8vo,  6Sfl. 

HAY.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY  IN  COLOUR- 

ING  SYSTEMATI8ED.  By  D.  R.  Hay,  F.RS.E.  14  Coloured  Diagrams.  Second 
Edition.    8vo,  15t. 

HAY.— FIRST     PRINCIPLES     OF     SYMMETRICAL 

BEAUTY.    By  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.    100  Plates.    Post  8to,  6b. 

HAY.— ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOSE  PROPORTIONS 

BY  WHICH  THE  HUMAN  HEAD  AND  COUNTENANCE,  as  represented  ia 
ancient  Greek  Art,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  ordinaiy  Nature.  By  D.  R.  Hay, 
F.R.&E.    25  Plates.    Royal  4to,  868. 

HAY.— THE  GEOMETRIC  BEAUTY  OF  THE  HUMAN 

FIGURE  DEFINED;  to  which  is  preHxed  a  System  of  .flStthetie  Proportion  appli- 
cable to  Architecture  and  the  other  Formative  Arts.  By  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E. 
16  Plates.    Royal  4to,  30s. 

HAY.-A    LETTER     TO     THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  on  Elementary  Education  in  the  Arts  of  Design.  By  D.  R. 
Hay,F.R.&E.    6d. 

HAY.— THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY, 

as  developed  in  the  Human  Figure.  By  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.aE.  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,5s. 

HAY.— THE    ORTHOGRAPHIC    BEAUTY    OF    THE 

PARTHENON,  referred  to  a  Law  of  Nature.  By  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Royal  8vo,  5s. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS   BLACKWOOD  AND   SONS. 


HARKNES8.— THE     PBEPABATION      OF     COOKED 

FOOD  FOR  THE  FATTENINQ  OF  CATTLE,  and  the  ad^autoge  of  Using  it  along 
'With  Cut  Straw,  Hay,  Tarnips,  or  other  Vegetables.  Bj  Thomas  Harknbss,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Rhinns  of  Qalloway  Fanners*  Clab.    (id. 

BILL.— LECTURES  IN  DIVINITY. 

Bj  the  late  Rev.  Gkorob  Hill,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews. 
Stereotyped  Edition.    8vo,  14s. 
'*  I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  recommend  a  more  complete  manual  of  divinity."  Da  Chalmxrb. 

HUME,  DAVID.— LETTERS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS, 

ADDRESSED  TO  DAVID  HUME.  Edited  by  Jobn  Hill  Bukton,  Eaq., 
AdTocate.    8vo,  10>.  6d. 

INGLI8.—MARICAN,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  HxNRY  Inolis,  Esq.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

PROFESSOR   JOHNSTON.— A  CATECHISM  OF  AGRI- 

CULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY.  Br  Jambs  F.  W.  Johnstok, 
F.R.Sd.  L.  &  E.,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  heing  the  thirty-third,  entirely  re-written,  price 
Is. 

**  The  extent  to  which  this  little  Catechism  has  been  drcnlated  at  home,  its  translation  into  nearly 
every  Eoropean  language,  and  its  introduction  into  tlie  Schools  of  Germany,  HoUand,  Flanders,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Sooth  and  North  America,  while  it  has  been  gratifying  to  the  author,  luw  caused 
him  to  take  additional  pains  in  improving  and  adding  to  the  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  pre- 
sent edition."  PanracK. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON.— ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICUL- 

TURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY.  By  Jambs  F.  W.  Johnston, 
F.R.tiS.  L.  &  E,  &c    A  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  price  6s.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON-LECTURES  ON  AGRICUL- 

TURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY.  By  Jambs  F.  W.  Johnston, 
F.R.8S.  L.  &  E.,  &C.    A  New  Edition,  in  one  large  volume  8vo,  price  24s. 

*'  A  valuable  and  hiteresthig  course  of  Lecturss.**  (^uARnaLv  Raviaw. 

**  The  most  complete  account  of  AgrieiUtural  Chemistry  we  possess.** 

ROVAL  AOBtCVLTCnAL  JOUaNAL. 

PROFESSOR    JOHNSTON.— EXPERIMENTAL    AGRI- 

CULTURE  :  Being  the  Reeulto  of  Past,  and  Suggestions  for  Fntnre,  RxperimenU  in 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agricoltare.  By  Jambs^\  W.  Johnston,  F.R.6S.  L.  &  E., 
&c.    In  8vo,  price  Ss. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON.— ON  THE  USE  OF  LIME  IN 

AGRICULTURB.    By  Jambs  P.  W.  Johnston,  P.R.SS.  L.  &  E,  Ac  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 


PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON— THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COM- 

MON  LIFE.  To  be  published  in  Nnra  Hoitthlt  NJXBBBS^in  the  followmg  order  ^- 


No.  1.— The  Aia  ws  Bexathb  and 

Trb  Watcb  wb  DBimt. 
No.  2.~TH8  Soil  wk  oultivats  and 

Thk  Plant  wc  rcak. 
No.  S.— Tub  Bread  wb  bat  and 

The  Beet  we  cook. 
No.  4.— The  Bevbeaobb  wb  nrruSB. 
So,  6.— The  Swketb  we  extract  and 

Thk  Liquoaa  wk  rBBXSMT. 


No.  0.— The  Nabootigb  we  ikoui^e  xm. 
No.  7. — Tat.  Odouss  we  enjoy  and 

The  Shells  we  disuke. 
No.  8. — What  we  Breathe  and  Breathe 
FOB,  and 

What,  How,  and  Wbt  we  Digest. 
No  9.— The  BoDT  WB  CHERISH  and 

The  Circulation  or  Matteb»  a 

REGAnTULATION. 


NuMBiBS  I.  and  II.  are  pnUished,  price  Sixpence  each. 


NEW  W0BK8  AND   NEW  EDITIONS 


PROFESSOR    JOHNSTON.— NOTES  ON  NORTH  AME- 

RICA— Agricultural,  Kconomical,  and  Social.    By  Jamrs  F.  W.  Johnston, 
M. A.  F.R.SS.L.&  B.,  &c    2  vols,  post  8to,  2ii. 
■*  Profenor  Johniton's  admiiftbla  not«.     .     .     .     Tlw  vtry  best  nuuiiial  for  intelUgant  •mignnta." 

EoOWOMiBT. 

JOHNSTON— THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

A  Serial  of  Maps  and  Illustimtioiis  of  the  Qbographical  Distribution  of  Natural 
Phknomkna.  By  Alrx.  Krith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.a^S.,  Geographer 
at  Kdinbanh  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.  In  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco, 
price  £10,  lOs. 
**  This  Atla«  ought  to  have  a  place  In  erery  good  libraiy.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  work  oontainias 
sach  copious  and  exact  Information  as  to  all  the  physical  drcunutancss  of  the  earth  on  whieb  ws  UTe.** 

QUARTaRLT  RbTIBIT. 

JOHNSTON— THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

Reduced  from  the  Imperial  Folio.    For  the  use  of  CoUeses,  Academies,  and  Familiei. 
By  A.  Kbith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c    In  Imperial  Ito,  handsomely  bound,  half- 
morocco,  price  £2, 12s.  6d. 
"  Executed  with  remarkable  care,  and  Is  as  accurate,  and,  for  all  educational  purposes,  as  Talnable 
as  the  splendM  large  work  (by  the  same  author)  which  has  now  a  European  reputatton." 

BcLXcnc  Rnnaw. 

JOHNSTON— A    SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  more  simple  and  elementary 
manner  than  in  the  nrcTious  works  of  the  Author.  By  A.  Krith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E., 
&c    Imperial  8yo,  naif-bound,  price  12s.  6d. 
'*  I  sincersly  thank  you  for  the  two  School  Books  of  Geography  whldi  you  have  had  the  kfaidness  to 
send  me.    They  are  so  admirably  executed  that  I  oonsUer  Uie  publicatton  of  them  an  important  im- 
prorement  In  the  study  of  Oeogiaphy.    The  *  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography/  as  an  Illustration  of  what 
IhKf  dsscribed.  b  hivaloable. 
*<  GxiroA,  OcU  39, 1858.**  Mas  SoMsmTiiXB. 

JOHNSTON.— A     SCHOOL    ATLAS    OF    CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  20  Plates,  Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Coon- 
tries  and  Localities  referred  to  by  Classical  Authors,  constructed  from  the  best  materials, 
and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investintions.  By  A.  Krith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.B.,  ae.  Printed  in  colours,  uniform  with  Uie  Anthor^s  General  and  Physicai 
School  Atlases,  and  accompanied  by  a  complete  Indrx  of  Placbs,  in  which  the  proper 

auantities  of  the  Syllables  are  marked,  by  T.  Harvrv,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  Classical  Master  in 
Ike  Edinburgh  Academy.     Price  12s.  6d.  half- bound. 

JOHNSTON.— A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  founded  on  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  spe- 
cially constructed  with  a  yiew  to  the  purposes  of  sound  instruction.  By  A.  Krith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &e.    Imperial  4to,  half-bound,  price  12s.  6d 

'*  A  more  complete  work  for  educational  purposes  has  never  come  under  our  observation.** 

EOUCATIOITAL  TlBISS. 

JOHNSTON.— AN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL     ATLAS 

OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Junior  Classes,  including  M^s  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine.  By  A.  Krith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c  20  Maps,  printed  in  colours,  with 
Index.    Demy  4to,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

JOHNSTON.— OEOORAPHICAL  PROJECTIONS, 

to  accompany  Krith  Johnston's  Atlases  of  Physical  and  General  School  Geomphy. 
Comprising  the  World  (on  Mercator''8  Projection)— Europr — Asia — Africa— North 
Amrrica— South  Amrrica— Thr  British  Islrs.  With  a  Blank  Page  for  Laving 
down  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  any  Map  by  the  more  advanced  Pupils.  In  a  Port- 
folio, price  2s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED   BY  MESSBS   BLACKWOOD  AND   SONS. 


JOGELINE.—THE    MOTHERS     LEQACIE    TO     HER 

UNBORNE  CHILDE.   By  Elizabeth  Jocblins.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Prin- 
cipal Lbb.     32nio,  4i.  6d. 

<*  Tbto  beautlAiI  and  touchlog  kgacie.'*  ^thxnjbcm. 

**  A  dellgfatftil  monument  of  the  piety  end  high  feeling  of  ft  txuly  noble  mother/* 

MOBKINO  AOTXIITISXR. 


J0HN80N.—TEE  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM. 

Coniisting  of  600  Songe,  with  proper  Basses  for  the  Pianoforte.  Originally  published 
by  Jambs  Johnson,  and  now  accompanied  with  copious  Notes  and  Illnstrations  of 
the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland,  by  William  Stbnhousb.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  Additional  Notes  and  Illustrations.  In  4  vols.  8to,  £2,  i'is.  6d., half-bound 
morocco. 


JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Old  Sbribs,    1828  to  1848, 21  vols. 
Nbw  Sbribk,  1843  to  1851,    8  vols. 


£3 
2 


KATIE  STEWART.    A  TRUE  STORT. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  7>.  6d. 

■*  A  singularly  chsraeteristle  Scottish  Story,  most  agreeable  to  read  and  plesssnt  to  recollect  The 
charm  lies  in  the  faithful  and  life-like  plctnxes  it  presents  of  Bcottlifa  character  snd  customs,  and  man- 
ners  and  modes  of  life. "  Tait's  Maoasinc. 


KEMP.— AGRICULTURAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Animal  and  Vegetable,  for  the  Use  of  Practical  Agricalturists.    By  T.  L.  Kbmp,  M.D. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  od. 


LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 

Two  vols,  poet  8to,  with  lllnstratioBS.    21b. 


BULWER'LYTTON  —  THE    CAXTONS:     A    FAMILY 

PICTURE.    By  Sir  K  Bulwbr  Lytton,  Bart    A  New  Edition.    In  one  vol.  post 
8\ro,  7s.  6d. 

**  One  of  those  brilliant  fami^  froaps  fa  which  all  the  component  parts  ars  in  perfect  harmony,  snd 
all  the  seoessories  sre  wrouglit  out  with  a  ikiU  at  once  the  most  marrelloos,  ana  appsroitijr  the 


unpremeditated.** 


most 
MoakiNO  IIkralo. 


BULWER'LYTTON.—MY  NOVEL,  BY  PISISTRATUS 

CAXTON;  Or,  VARIETIES  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE.    By  Sir  E.  Bulwbr  Lvtton, 
Bart    A  New  Edition.    2  toIs.  post  8to,  2Is. 

**  Forming  the  most  complete  picture  of  English  Life  in  all  its  varieties  that  has  ever,  perhaps,  been 
compreised  within  the  compass  of  a  single  novsL**  Jobn  Bull. 

BULWER-LYTTON—THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF 

SCHILLER.    Translated  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwbr  Lytton,  Bart.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


MAYO.— THE    TRUTHS    CONTAINED   IN   POPULAR 

SUPERSTITIONS.    By  Hbrbbrt  Mayo,  M.D.    Third  Edition.    Post8vo,7t. 


10  NEW  WOREB  ASD  NEW  EDITIONS 


M'GRIE.—THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 

Containing  lUastntions  of  the  History  of  the  Refonnmtion  in  Scotland,  with  Biogimphi- 
cal  Notices  of  the  Principal  Kcfornien,  and  Sketches  of  Literature  in  Scotland  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century.    By  Thomas  M^Crib,  D.D.    A  New  Edition.    8to,  7s.  (kl. 

M'CRIE.—TBE  LIFE  OF  ANDREW  MELVILLE. 

Containing  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    By  Thomas  M'Crix,  D.D.    8vo,  lOd.  6d. 

M'GRIE.— HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND  SUP- 

PRESSION  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY,  during  the  Sixteenth 
Century.    By  Thomas  M*Cr»,  D.D.    8to,  10b.  6d. 

iPCRIE.— HISTORY  OF   THE  PROGRESS  AND  SUP- 

PRESSION  OF  THE  REFORxMATION  IN  SPAIN,  during  the  Sixteenth 
Century.    By  Thomas  M'Crib,  D.D.    Bvo,  lOs.  6d. 

iflNTOSH—THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN: 

A  complete  System  of  Gardening,  Architectural,  Ornamental,  and  Cultural.  By 
Charlbs  M4NT08H,  F.R.P.8.,  &c  In  2  vols,  large  Svo.  Vol.  I.  is  published,  and 
relates  to  the  Foimation  and  Arrangement  of  Gardens  ;  the  Erection,  Heating,  Ventila- 
tion, and  General  Detail  of  Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Pits,  and  other  Garden  Struc- 
tures ;  the  Laying  out  of  Flower  Gardens,  and  of  the  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  appro- 
priate to  each  St^e.    With  1073  Illustrative  Engravines.    hOa, 

Volume  II.  will  contain  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening  in  relation  to  Culture 
and  Management,  and  is  now  publishing  in  Parts,  price  5s. 

MEARNS.— LECTURES  ON  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS. 

Addressed  to  the  Students  of  King's  Collecre  at  the  Lecture  on  «' Practical  Religion,*' 
founded  by  the  late  John  Gordon,  Eiq.  of  Murtle.  By  the  Ute  Rev.  Duncan  Mb  arns, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo,  12s. 

MOIR.^LECTURES    ON    THE    POETICAL    LITERA- 

TURE  OF  THE  PAST  HALF-CENTURY.  By  D.  M.  Mom  (a).  Second  EdiUon. 

Foolscap  8vo,  68. 
**  A  delightful  volume.**  Mormino  Camomou. 

"  Exquisite  in  iu  taste  and  generous  fai  iU  criUclsms."  Uvob  Millbr. 

MOIR.—THE  LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH, 

Tailor  in  Dalksttr.    Bj  D.  H.  Hoik  (a).    Foolaeap  8to,  St. 

MOIR— POETICAL      WORKS     OF     D.     M.     MOIR, 

(A)*    With  Portrait  and  Memoir.    By  Thomas  Aird.    2  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  14s. 
"  These  are  volumes  to  be  placed  on  tlie  favourite  shelf,  in  the  familiar  nook  that  Lolds  the  books  we 
love,  which  we  take  up  with  pleasure  and  lay  down  with  regret"  Edin burou  Couramt. 

MULDER.— THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  VEGETABLE  AND 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Dr  J.  G.  Muldir,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Utrecht.  Translated  by  Dr  P.  F.  H.  Frombiro;  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Professor  Johnston.    22  Plates.    8vo,  SOs. 

MURRAY.— CATALOGUE   OF  THE    COLEOPTERA  OF 

SCOTLAND.    By  Andrsw  Murray,  Esq.,  M.R.P.S.E.    Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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NEW  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

15  volff.  8vo,  £16,  168.    Each  County  mAy  be  had  separately,  strongly  bound,  with 

Index  and  Maps : — 

Aberdeen,  £1.  6e.;  Argyll,  IBs.;  A  jr.  18s.;  Banff,  Qs. ;  Berwick,  8s.  6d.:  Bute,  3s. 
Caithness,  4s.  6d. ;  Clackmannan,  Ss.  0d. ;  Damfries,  12s.  6d. ;  Dumbarton,  6s.;  Edinburgh, 
16s.  6d. ;  Elgin,  (te. ;  Fife,  £1,  Is. ;  Forfar,  15s. ;  Haddington.  8s.  6d. ;  Inverness,  lis.  6d. 
Kincardine,  8s. ;  Kinross,  is.  6d.;  Kirkeudbrigiit,  8s.  6d.;  Lanark,  £1,  la. ;  Linlithgow, 
4e.6d.;  Nairn,  Is.  6d. ;  Orkney,  6s.  6d.;  Peebles,  4s.  6d. ;  Perth,  £1,  7s. ;  Renfrew,  12s.  6d. 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  lOa  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  10s.  6d.:  Selkirk,  2i.  6d. ;  Shetbmd,  4s.  6d.:  Stirling, 
lOa. ;  Satberiand,  5s.  6d. ;  Wigton,  5s.  6d. 


NIGHTS  AT  MESSy  SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN, 

AND  OTHBR  TaL£8.      Foolscap  Sto,  Ss. 

OLIPH ANT.  — RUSSIAN    SHORES    OF    THE  BLACK 

SEA  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1852.  With  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga  and  a  Tour 
through  the  Country  of  the  Don  Coaaaeks.  By  Laurbnck  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Author  of 
a  **  Journey  to  Nepaol/*  &c.    Bvo,  with  Map  and  other  lUuatrationii,  Ua. 

OUTRAM.—TBE  CONQUEST  OF  SCINDE. 

A  Commentary.    By  Lieutenant- Colonel  Outrai(,C.B.    Bto,  18s. 

PAGE.— INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  Dayio  Pagb,  F.Q.8.    (/«  Ot  Prm.) 

PARNELL.—THE  GRASSES  OF  BRITAIN, 

Illustrated  by  140  fignrea,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Richard  Parnbll,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Thb  work  eontaina  a  figure,  and  full  deacription,  of  every  species  of  (irrasa  found  in  Great 
Britain,  with  their  Uaea  in  Agriculture,  &c.     In  one  large  volume  8to,  428. 


PARNELL,-THE  GRASSES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

8To,20a. 


PAUL.— ANALYSIS  AND    CRITICAL   INTERPRETA- 

TION  OP  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  BOOK  OP  GENESIS.  Preceded 
by  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  DiaMrtationa  on  the  Gknnineneaa  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
on  the.  Stmctora  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  the  Rer.  William  Paul,  A.M. 
8to,  18a. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Student  of  Salamanca.**    Foolaeap  8to,  Sa. 


PEN  OWEN. 

A  new  Edition  in  one  volume,  foolscap  Bvo,  4a. 


PHILIPS.— CURRAN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  Charlba  Phiupr,  Esq.,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  Tia.  6d. 


**  Certainly  eoe  of  the  noal  atnordiaaiy  pleeaa  of  Biography  ever  produced. 
aboaM  be  without  It." 


.     .     .     No  library 
Loan  Brocobam. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD   NEW  EDITIONS 


PILL AN8.— THE   ELEMENTS    OF  PHYSICAL   AND 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  compriiing  the  Geognphy  of  th«  Ancient  World,  in 
8o  far  aa  it  is  subservient  to  the  Understanding  and  lUustration  of  the  Classics.  Bj 
Professor  Pillans,  of  the  UniTersitj  of  Edinborgh.    4fl. 


POLLOK.—THE  COURSE  OF  TIME, 

A  Poem  in  Ten  Books.    By  Robkrt  Pollok,  A.M.    Twentieth  Edition.    Foolseap 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Of  deep  and  hallowed  fanpnsi,  ftiU  of  noMe  thoughts  and  graphic  oouosptlons— the  piodoetion  of  a 
mind  allTe  to  the  gieat  rslatlons  of  being,  and  the  sublime  simpUdtj  of  our  religion.'* 

Blackwood's  MAOAzuia. 


REGINALD  DALTON. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Valerius.**    Foobcap  8to,  4s. 


BUXTON— LIFE  IN  THE  FAR   WEST. 

By  G.  F.  RuxTON,  Esq.    Second  Edition,    Foolscap  8vo,  48. 


**  One  of  the  most  daring  and  resolute  of  traTeOen. 
submitted  to  the  public." 


A  Tolnme  fuOar  of  excitement  b  seldom 

ATHSItJBl'Jf. 


SANDFORD  — INTRODUCTION   TO    THE    WRITING 

OF  GREEK.    By  Sir  D.  K.  Sandporo.    A  New  Edition.    Ss.  6d.  bound. 


SANDFORD.— RULES  AND  EXERCISES  IN  HOMERIC 

AND  ATTIC  GREEK ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Short  System  of  Greek  Prosody.    By  Sir 
D.  K.  Sanoford.    a  New  Edition.    6s.  (>d.  bound. 


SANDFORD.— EXTRACTS  FROM  GREEK  AUTHORS. 

With  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.     By  Sir  D.  K 
revised  by  the  Rev.  W.  Veitch.    6s.  bound. 


SCHLEGEL— LECTURES    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF 

LITERATURE,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN.   From  the  German  of  F.  Schlbgbl.   5s. 

"  A  wonderful  performance— better  than  anything  we  as  yet  have  on  the  sutject  in  our  own  language.** 

(^uahtciilt  Rbtisw. 

SIMPSON.— PARIS  AFTER   WATERLOO. 

Notes  taken  at  the  Time,  and  hitherto  Unpublished;  including  a  Rerised  Edition— 
the  Tenth~«f  a  VISIT  TO  FLANDERS  AND  THE  FIELD.  By  Jambs  Simpson, 
Esq.,  Aiivocate,  Author  of  «  The  Pbilosophy  of  Education,"  **  Lectures  to  the  Work- 
ing Classes,**  &c.    With  Two  Coloured  Plans  of  the  Battle.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

*<  Numerous  as  are  the  accounts  of  Waterloo  that  have  been  publisbed»  Mr  SlmpMm'a  deseripHon  may 
still  be  resd  with  pleasure,  from  lU  freshness :  It  has  the  life  of  vegetation  newly  gathered— «maeldng  of 
really,  little  of  boolu."  Bpbctator. 

SIMPSON  —  PICTURES     FROM     REVOL  UTIONARY 

PARIS,  sketched  during  the  First  Phasis  of  the  Revolution  of  1 848.    By  J.  Paloravb     | 
Simpson,  Esq.,  M. A.,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Danube,**  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8to, 
16s. 
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SMITH.— ITALIAN  IRRIGATION. 

A  Report  on  the  Agricultural  GanaU  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  Captain  Bairo  Smith.  2  toIs. 
8to,  and  Atlas  in  folio,  24s. 

SMITH.— ON    THE   ORIOIN  AND   CONNECTION   OF 

THE  GOSPELS  OP  MATTHEW,  MARK,  AND  LUKE;  vith  Synopsis  of 
Parallel  Passages  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  JordanhiU,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  the  **  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  PauL*'    Medium  8vo,  1 68. 

CAROLINE  BOWLES  S0UTHE7,—THE  BIRTHDAY, 

AND  OTHSR  P0BM8.    By  Mrs  Southby.    Second  Edition,  5s. 

CAROLINE  BOWLES  80UTHEY.— SOLITARY  HOURS, 

AND  OTHBR  P0BM8.    By  Mrs  Southby.    Second  Edition,  5s. 
"  Those  sweet  poems,  which  for  truth  and  depth  of  feeUng,  and  for  tenderness  and  bollnsM  of  thought, 
\  the  moet  beautiful  that  have  been  produced  In  this  generation."      Quartkrly  Usviaw. 
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CAROLINE    BOWLES    80UTHEY.  — CHAPTERS    ON 

CHURCHYARDS.    By  Mrs  Southby.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8to,  7>.  6d. 

STARFORTH.— THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  FARM. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Farm  Houses,  Farm  Steadings,  Factors'  Houses,  and  Cottages. 
By  John  Starforth,  Architect.    Sixty-tvo  Engiavings.    In  medium  4to,  £2, 2s. 

STENH0U8E.  — ILLUSTRATIONS     OF    THE    LYRIC 

POETRY  AND  MUSIC  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  William  Stbnhousb.  Originally 
compiled  to  accompany  the  **  Scots  Musical  Museum,**  and  now  published  sepvately, 
witib  Additional  Notes  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

STEPHENS.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM. 

Detailing  the  Labours  of  the  Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger, 
Cattle-Man,  Field- Worker,  and  Dairy-Maid.  By  Hbnry  Stbphbns,  F.R.S.E. 
Seventh  Thousand.  Embracing  every  recent  application  of  Science  to  Agriculture. 
Illustrated  with  600  Engravings  by  Branston,  8te.    2  vols,  laige  8vo,  £3  half-Dound. 

* '  The  best  pracUeal  book  I  have  ever  met  with.**  Protasor  Jobhstoit. 

**  One  of  the  complelest  works  on  agricnlturs  of  which  oor  literature  can  boast'* 

Aoricultuhax.  Oaskttb. 
"  A  work,  the  excsilsnoe  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  remariu  of  ours.*' 

FARMsne*  Maoasikb. 

STEPHENS.— A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  DRAINING. 

By  Hbnry  Stbphbnh,  F.R.a£.,  Author  of  *'  The  Book  of  the  Farm.**  Third  Edition. 
Svo,  5s. 

STEPHENS.— A   CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRI- 

CULTURE.  By  Hbnry  STBPHBNti,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  <*  The  Book  of  the  Farm.** 
Crown  Svo.    (IniUPreu.) 

STEPHENS.— THE    PRACTICAL     IRRIGATOR    AND 

DRAINER.  By  Gborob  Stbphbnr,  Member  of  the  Nerecian  and  Wermlandska 
Agricultural  Soeieties  in  Sweden.    Svo,  8s.  b'd. 


U  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


8TEUART.-THE  PLANTERS  GUIDE. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  enUi|[ed,  with  the  Aathor>  last  Additioni  and  Cor- 
rectioni.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Portrait.    8to,  21a. 

STEWART.— STABLE  ECONOMY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses.     Bj  John  Stbwaet,  Y.8*     A  New 

Edition,     b's.  6d. 

*'  Will  always  maintain  its  position  as  a  standard  worii  upon  the  managsment  of  hasasa." 

Mablx  Lakb  Ezpasaa. 

STEWART— ADVICE  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  HORSES. 

By  Jamk8  Stewart,  V.S.    18mo,  plates,  2s.  6d. 

STODDART.—THE  ANGLERS  COMPANION   TO  THE 

RIVERS  AND  LOCUS  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  T.  T.  Stoddart.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8to,  78.  O'd. 

**  Indispensabte  in  all  time  to  come,  as  the  very  strength  and  grace  of  an  angler's  UcUe  and  equip- 
ment  in  ScotJaod,  must  and  will  be  bToooAar'a  ANOLBa's  Compamiom." 

Bi^cKWOOo'a  Maoasiiib. 

STRICKLAND.— LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND, AND  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of 
Great  Britain.  By  AoNsa  Stricki.and.  With  Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes. 
In  6  vols,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  each.    Four  volumes  are  published. 

"  Every  step  in  Scotland  li  historical ;  the  shades  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side ;  the  veiy  rocks 
breathe.  Miss  Strickland's  talents  ns  a  writer,  and  turn  of  mind  as  an  individual,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
fit  her  for  painting  a  historical  galleiy  of  the  most  illustrious  or  dignified  iismale  characters  in  that  land 
of  chivalry  and  song."  Blackwood's  Maoasmb. 

STUART— AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AS  THEY 

WERE,  ARE,  AND  SHOULD  BE,  IN  THEIR  SOCIAL  CONDITION.  By  the 
Rev.  Harry  Stuart,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Oathlaw.    8vo,  Is. 

STUART.-LAYS  OF  THE  DEER  FOREST; 

With  Sketches  of  Olden  and  Modem  Deer- Hunting,  TraiU  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Forest,  Traditions  of  the  Clans,  and  Mifcellaneoua  Notes.  By  JoilN  Sobibski  and 
CuARLis  Edward  Stuart.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  218. 

SUBALTERN. 

By  the  Author  of  <*  The  Chelsea  Pensioner!.*'    Foolacap  8vo,  3a. 

TASSO.  —  THE  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED    OF   TOR- 

QUATO  TASSO.  A  New  Transbition,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Captain  Alkxandsr 
Cunningham  Bobbrthon,  Eighth  (the  King's)  R^^iment.    Fcap.  6vo,  10?.  6d. 

THIERSCH.— THE   GREEK  GRAMMAR  OF  DR  FRE- 

DERICK  THIERSCH.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  brief  Remarks,  by  Sir 
Danibl  K.  Sandpord,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    8vo,  16s. 

THOMSON.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  METEOROLOGY^ 

wherein  the  Laws  of  that  important  branch  of  Natural  Science  are  explained  by  nume- 
rous interesting  facta,  methodically  arranged  and  familiarly  described  by  D.  P.  Thomson, 
M.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOO. 

Complete  in  one  Tolame.    Foolscap  8to,  4i. 

TOM  CRINGLE.— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

Complete  in  one  volome.    Foolscap  Svo,  4b. 

TRAIN.— THE  BUCHANITES  FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 

Bj  JoMPH  Train,  Anthor  of  tb«  "  Hiitorjr  of  tho  Ida  of  Man,"  tie.    Fcap.  8ro,  U. 


URQVHART.—LIFE  OF  FRANCESCO  SFORZA,  DUKE 

OF  ItllLAN.    By  Vf.  Pollabo  Ubouhabt,  Biq.,  M.P.    '2  toIi.  dam;  8to,  26$. 


VALERIUS.     A  ROMAN  STORY. 

Bytha  Author  of  "BaginaldDalton."    FooIm^i  8to,  3>. 


VAN   DE    VELDE.— NARRATIVE    OF  A    JOURNEY 

TUROUOH  SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE  IN  1861-2.    By  Liaat.  Tan  db  Tbloi, 
Uta  of  the  Dutch  Royal  NsTy.    2  Tolt.  8to.    (/«(*« /Vn>.) 


WARREN.— SERMONS  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Bj  the  Rot.  Samuel  Warrbn,  LL.D.,  Incumbent  of  All  Sonls,  Blanchester.    Second 
Edition.    Crown  8to,  6s.  6d. 


WILSON.— PROFESSOR   WILSONS  POEMS. 

Containing  the  Ulb  op  Palms,  the  City  of  thb  Plagum,  and  other  Poems.    2  vols. 
21s. 


WILSON.— RECREATIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo,  £1,  lis.  bU 


and  hearty  old  mea,  whose  *  AmbrotUn  ni^ts '  Iiato  so  often  in  faneglnAtion  transported  us  from  soil' 
tilde  to  the  social  circle,  and  whose  Tivid  pictorcs  of  flood  and  fell,  of  loch  and  glen,  have  carried  us  in 
thouffbt  from  the  smoke,  din,  and  pent-up  opulanos  of  London,  to  the  rushing  stream  or  tranquil  tarn 
of  tbtfes  mountabi  imngss,**  Ac.  TrjsKa. 


WILSON— LIGHTS  AND   SHADOWS   OF   SCOTTISH 

LIFE.    Foolicap  8to,  Sl 

WILSON— THE  FORESTERS. 

By  tha  Author  of  "  LighU  tad  Shadowi  of  Scottish  Ufa."    Foolmp  8to,  ib. 


WILSON— THE  TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYNDSAY. 

By  the  Author  of  *•  Ughto  and  Shadom  of  Scottiih  Ufa."    Foolscap  Sro,  Si. 


16  NEW  WORKS   AND   NEW  EDITIONS. 


WARREN.— THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

Bj  Samubl  Warrkn,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    A  new  Edition.    2  vols,  foolscap  8to,  12k 

"  We  know  of  no  book  in  the  Engliih  buignage  lo  cnkiihitod  to  rivtt  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
purest  and  deepest  Bympatliie*  of  the  heart.  The  man  who  hae  not  read  tiieae  tales  has  yet  to  learn  a 
leMoo  in  the  myateriee  of  human  nature."  Ozroan  airo  CaMBaiooa  Rsriaw. 

WARREN.— TEN  THOUSAND  A-YEAR. 

Bj  Samuel  Warrbn,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    A  new  Edition.    3  toIs.  foolicap  8vo,  18s. 

(« <  x%!a  Thousand  a- Year  *  is  perhaps  desUoed  in  Brillsh  literature  to  some  such  rank  as  *  Don 
Quixote '  holds  in  Bpahi.'*  Ambrican  JooritaIm 

WARREN.— NOW  AND  THEN. 

By  Samukl  Warbsn,  O.C.L.  F.R.8w    A  new  Edition.    Foolseq)  8to,  6& 

"  A  vhidication,  hi  beantlful  prose,  of  the  *  ways  of  Ood  to  Man.'  A  gnndar  moral  Is  not  to  be 
found  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  reader's  mind  when  the  book  is  dosed— oonreyed,  too,  as  it  is, 
in  language  as  masniHne  and  eloquent  as  any  the  English  tongoe  can  ftunlsh."  Tuina. 

WARREN.— THE  LILY  AND   THE  BEE. 

Bj  Samubl  Warrrn,  D.CL.  F.R.8.    Foolscap  8to,  gilt  cloth,  price  58. 

*'  It  is  a  great  theme  treated  by  a  masculine  intellect  enriched  with  all  the  reaouroes  of  varied  know- 
ledge, of  profound  thought,  of  a  higlily  poetical  temperament,  and  of  solemn  reUgioas  oonyictlons,  and 
enhanced  by  tlie  graces  and  the  terrors  of  a  command  of  knguage  abeolately  inexhaustible,  and  in  its 
combinations  almost  maglcaL"  Dubliv  Warobr. 

WARREN.— MORAL,   SOCIAL,   AND  PROFESSIONAL 

DUTIES  OF  ATTORNEYS  AND  SOLICITORS.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.a,  one  of  her  Majesty*!  Counsel,  and  Recorder  for  UulL  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo,  9s. 

WARREN.— THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  DE- 

YELOFMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE.    By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  D.C.U 
F.R.&,  one  of  her  Majeaty^s  Counsel,  and  Recorder  for  Hull.    Fcap.  8to,  2s.  6d. 
**  A  cordial  welcome  is  doe  to  this  noble  little  Tolnme,  elevating  the  mfaid  of  every  attentive  reader, 
as  it  cannot  IkU  to  do,  by  lifting  up  his  heart  to  the  ktfUest  regions  of  contemplation.**  film. 

WARREN— THE   WORKS  OF  SAMUEL   WARREN. 

A  new  and  cheap  Edition.  Comprising  the  *<  Dlary  op  a  Lati  Physician,*'  **  Ten 
Thousand  a-Ybar,**  "  Now  and  Then/*  &&,  issuing  in  Monthly  Puts  at  li.,  to  be 
completed  in  about  18  Parts. 

YOUNGER.  — ON   RIVER    ANGLING    FOR   SALMON 

AND  TROUT,  as  practised  in  the  Tweed  and  its  Tributaries.  By  John  Younobb, 
St  Bosweirs.    32mo,  Is.  6d. 

YULE.— FORTIFICATION  : 

For  the  Use  of  Officers  in  the  Anny,  and  Readers  of  Military  History.  By  Lieut.  H. 
Yule,  Bengal  Engineers.    8vo,  with  numerous  Illuftrations,  lOs.  6d. 

"  An  excellent  mannal :  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  dask"  BairtSB  Armt  DaapATCH. 

*'  The  best  elementary  book  fai  the  Engliah  Unguage  npon  the  suljeet.'*  Thb  Bine. 


